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~The Next 


Ten Years 
Babson Says Long Range 


Forecasting Necessary 

While I have built my business 
on the long-pull outlook, I ordi- 
narily confine my newspaper pre- 
‘dictions to periods not more than 
a year in ad- 
vance. How- 
ever, in view 
of the very 
broad changes 
which are 
taking place 
in U. S. busi- 
ness and po- 
litical econo- 
my, I now feel 
it advisable to 
look much 
further ahead. 


General Busi- 
ness Outlook 

Re-negotia- 
tion -in most 
instances is 
not the wolf 
that most war 
producers 
ee gro it would be. Reconver- 
sion to peacetime operations is, 
_likewise, well in hand. While this 

y temporarily disrupt labor 





Roger W. Babson 


< ¢ change-over will be gradual and 
(Continued on page 72) 


in This Issue 


Special material and items of 
‘interest with reference to dealer 
activities in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania appears on page 74. 


; 
; as 








General index on page 96. 








BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co. 


Seiabeass New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 


Lendon - Geneva Kep. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
MAnover 2-6600 Teletype NY 1-210 
Chicago Cleveland 














BOND 
BROKERS 


BULL, HOLDEN & CO 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
14 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 
TELEPHONE~RECTOR 2-6300 


What Price Economic Security? 


By PHILIPP H. LOHMAN, Ph. D. 

Holding That The “Price Tag’? Of Economic Security Is 
Disregarded, Dr. Lohman Doubts That Farmers, Con- 
sumers, Business Men And Workers Can Be Free In 
Their Economic Decisions And Still Have Economic Se- 
curity—Predicts Rigid Post-War Interest Rates Will 
Hamper Capital Markets And States That Socialization 
Of Bank Credit May Be Around The Corner—Maintains 
The Price Of Progress Itself Is Insecurity 


Oscar Wilde’s statement that Americans knew the price of every- 
thing and the value of nothing _— to be not only widely. quoted 





Responsibilities In Post-War 
Problems 


By WILLIAM L. BATT * 
Vice-Chairman for International Supply, War Production Board 


Mr. Batt Foresees Insistence On Maintenance Of Na- 
tional Income Of 140 Billion Dollars— Among Other 
Things Says Responsibility Of Government Calls For 
Balancing Savings And Investments And Maintaining 
Demand And Purchasing Power—Holds Union Leader- 
ship Should Be Expected To Support A Policy Of Larger 
Production At Lower Final Costs 


. While urging full all-out deliveries of things the Army and 
Navy so vitally need, there is every reason why people should ask 





abroad, but 
Americans at 
home referred 
to it often in 
an effort to 
stimulate so- 
cial conscious- 
ness. Nearly 
five years of 
war have fun- 
damentally al- 
tered Amer- 
ican ideas of 
values. But 
now the price 
tag is disre- 


ing An Agreement 


BRETTON WOODS, N. H., July 5—The United Nations Mone-, 
tary and Financial Conference y cms! opened with the sponsor’s 





garded. Some 
do not dare 
look -at-the 
tag. Myopics 
simply do not 
see it. Demo- 
gogues fear mentioning it lest it 
should curb their indoctrination 
attempts. 

So far no classification has been 
worked out for all the post-war 
plans for so-called full employ- 
ment. No doubt, it remains as a 
fertile field for post-war Ph. D. 
candidates. The almost infinite 
number of curlicues with which 
planners have endowed their 
projects is a tangible monument 
to the one thing planners implicit- 


(Continued on page 73) 


Buy War Bonds 
for 


VICTORY 
R. H. Johnson & Co. 


Established 1927 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





P. H. Lohman 











desire to keep 
the “wartime 
united . front” 
as the domi- 
nant under- 
current. It al- 
ready has been 
cropping out 
in various 
ways. Start- 
ing with Sec- 
retary Mor- 
genthau’s ini- 
tial address 
(printed else- 
where in this 
issue) and his 
“we - are - at- 
war” plea to 
the press for 
co - operation, 
it is further 


HUGH W/LONG and-GOMPANY 





Herbert M. Bratter 






Re 





H for Banks, Brokers 


borne out by the repeated private 
expressions‘of *‘unity” by the dele- 
gates, particularly those of the 

nited States. The British. dele- 
gation, though comprising 15. ex- 
perts headed by Lord Keynes, has 
been keeping in the background 
as far as private expression of 
opinion goes. Besides the repre- 
sentatives appointed by’ Great 
Britain, the delegation of Egypt, 
Iraq, and India comprise either 
members who are Britishers or 
British Advisors. Although the 
final and complete roster of dele- 
gates has not yet been issued, the 
tentative list, as far as can be as- 
certained, is published on another 

(Continued on page 78) 








Bond Brokerage 
Service 


and Dealers 


HARDY & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 




















«themselves 


Monetary Conference Under Way 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 
Special Correspondent of “The Commercial and Financial Chronicle” 
Roster of Delegates Published — Silver Bloc’s Demand 
For Bimetallism First Disturbing Note—Question Of 
Status Of Gold Crops Out—General Optimism Regard- 


what is going 
to happen 
when it is all 
over. We don’t 
live for war, 
and the things 
of peace rep- 
resent our 
natural and 
normal inter- 
ests. What 
kind of a 
country do we 
want these 
United States 
to be in peace- 
time and what 
sort of prob- 
lems are we 
likely to en- 
counter in 
getting there? It’s not too early 
now to do some thinking about 
the character of the national pol- 


* An address made by Mr. Batt 
before the Duluth Chamber of 
Commerce, Duluth, Minn., on June 
29, 1944. 

(Continued on page 76) 





W. L. Batt 








THE CHASE . 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Broaden your customer 
service with Chase 


correspondent 
facilities 



























































64 Wall Street, New York 5 ; grae Members New York Curb Exchange “i 9 . 
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Trading Markets in: 





Lanova Corp. 
Maguire Industries 
American Barge Lines 
N. Y. New Haven & Hart. 


Pfd. & Com. 


KING & KING 


Established 1920 
Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 
#0 Exchange Pl., N.Y.5 HA 2-2772 


BELL TELETYPE NY 1-423 

















CANADIAN INDUSTRIALS 


115 BROADWAY 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 





We Maintain Active Markets in U. S. FUNDS for 


| CANADIAN BANKS 
CANADIAN MINES 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal.Exchanges 


CANADIAN UTILITIES 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-672 



































Cuban Tobacco, Pfd. 
Elk Horn Coal, Com. & Pfd. 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South. 


4’s & Common 





Mayflower Hotel, Common 
Washington Prop. 7’s & Com. 


Mitchell « Company 


Members Baltimore Stock — 
i2 








Cross, Austin & Ireland 


Lumber Co. 
Units 
(1 share each — Ist Pfd., 
2nd Pfd. and Common) 


We offer 200 Units 
At 130 


Vanderhoef & Robinson 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
31 Nassau Street New York 5 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-4070 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1548 











Amer. Gas & Power 


Cemmon Steck 


W. L. Dougias Shoe 
Preferred 


indiana Limestone 
6s, 1952 
Punta Alegre Sugar 


Struthers Wells 
Common & Preferred 


H. G. BRUNS & CO. 


20 Pine Street, New York 5& 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1843 














Diana Stores 
Generali Aniline & Film ‘‘A’’ 
General Tin Investment 
Marion Steam Shovel 
Preferred 


Nu-Enamel Corp. 
Seiberline Rubber 5% Pfd. 


U. S. Finishing Co. 
Common & Preferred 


Oreene adCompany 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


37 Wall St., N. Y.5 Hanover 2-4850 
Bell Teletypes—NY 1-1126 & 1127 








Detroit & Canada Tunnel 


Common 


Interstate Bakeries 


Common & Preferred 


New Orleans Great Northern Ry. 
5s, 2032 


Stocks of defaulted R. R. 
companies 


G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 


} 70 PINE ST., N. ¥. 5 WHitehaH 4-4970 | 











Teleytpe NY 1-609 


Lord Keynes Outlines Plan 


For International Bank 


As Chairman Of Commission II, Charged With Drafting 
A Bank Plan, He Points To International Reconstruction 
As The First Objective—Holds A Second Duty Is To 
Develop The Resources And Productive Capacity Of The 
World—Bank Will Make Direct Loans, Will Guarantee 
Loans, And Will Berrow From Public For Lending— 
Admits U. S. Will Be Chief Source Of Funds, But Other 
Members Become Jointly Responsible For Their Safety 


On July 3, at the United Nations Monetary and Financial Con- 
ference, Lord Keynes, who was made chairman of Commission II of 


the Confer-s¢ 


ence, charged 
with deliber- 
ating upon 


TE 
t 


plan for a| 
permanent in- 
ternational 
loan bank, 
made hi s 
opening ad- 
dress to the 
member dele- 
gates of his 
group. In his 
remarks, Lord 
Keynes out- 
lined the gen- 
eral plan of 
the proposed 
institution, 

ae Saree following the 
lines of the proposal previously 
laid down by the Treasury De- 
partment. [See Chronicle of Oct. 
14, 1943, p. 1486—Editor.] 

“It is our hope,’ Lord Keynes 
stated, “that the institution of the 
bank for reconstruction and de- 
velopment, to which this comimis- 
sion is to devote its work, will 
serve the purposes of increasing 
the wealth, prosperity and friend- 
ship of the participating countries 
in two main respects. 

In the first place, it will be 
authorized in proper cases and 
with due prudence to make loans 





to the countries of the world 


which have suffered from the 
devastation of war, to enable them 
to restore their shattered econ- 
omies and replace the instruments 
of production which have been 
lost or destroyed. It is no part of 
the purpose of UNRRA to pro- 
vide funds for reconstruction as 
distinguished from the necessary 
relief and rehabilitation in the 
days immediately following lib- 
eration. There is, therefore, at 
present a gap in the proposals of 
the United and Associated Na- 
tions which is not yet filled, and 
to fill which there is no proposal 
(Continued on page 90) 


FASHION PARK, Inc. 


| (Men’s clothing) 
| 








It is authoritatively estimated that 
discharge payments to the 11 
million men now in the armed 
forces will be sufficient for an 
average purchase of two suits, a 
top coat and an overcoat. 
Send for detailed report on Fash- 
| ion Park, a leading manufacturer 
of men’s clothing which also in- 
cludes data on its wholiy owned 
retail subsidiary —-Weber & Heil- 
broner. 


Simons, Linburn & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0600 Tele. NY 1-210 


| 
| 
| 
| 











and drafting a | 








| Power and Light 


Delaware 


COMMON 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Mc DONNELL & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. REctor 2-7815 











P. R. Mallory & Co. Inc. 


Analysis on request 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 








STEINER, ROUSE & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0700 NY 1-1557 
New Orieans, La.-Birmingham, Ala. 


- Direct wires to ‘our branch offices 





Thos. Sherman With 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 


BALTIMORE, MD.—Thomas -H. 
Sherman has joined the invest- 
‘ment department of Stein Bros. & 
Boyce, 6 South Calvert Street, 
members of the New York and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges and 
other leading Exhanges. Mr. 
Sherman was formerly manager 
of the Baltimore office of New- 
burger & Hano; prior thereto he 
was a partner in E. R. Jones & Co. 
and was with Mackubin, Legg & 





Co. 





Southwest Nat’l Gas 
Southwest Gas Prod. 
Portland Electric 


Prior Pfd. 
Vicana Sugar Co. 


Edward A. Purcell & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


65 Broadway WHitehall 4-8120 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1919 











Pyramiding Inflation 


By ALDEN 


A. POTTER 


| Adeninistration’ s Price Policies Criticized For Squeezing 


Profits So As To Allow Wage Increases, While Minimiz- 
ing Price Increases — Author Holds Subsidized Prices 
Deprive Government Of Taxes And States That Higher 
Prices Are Less Inflationary Than Subsidies For They 
Close The Gap Of Purchasing Power — Sees Greatest 
Danger In Unspendable Money Supply 

I. “Opportunity Costs” 


The really inevitable spiral of inflation is a matter, not of living 
costs, but of what economists have called “opportunity costs.” 


It 





applies, not 
just to wages, °* 
but to every 
source of in- 
come in which 
better oppor- 
tunities arise. 
In the wage 
field it applies 
to low - paid, 
unorganized 
labor rather 
than to high- 
ly - paid, or- 
ganized la- 
bor; and it de- 
velops in time 
of war first 
because of the 
shift from un- 
der-employ- 
ment and lack 
of opportunity, to labor shortage 
and abundant opportunity, and 
second because of inflation in 
the money supply which  pyra- 
mids these opportunities and the 
costs to which they give rise. 

The labor union is organized to 
monopolize its field and prevent 
competitively low wage rates 
when wunder-employment pre- 


vails. The union can do nothing 

to prevent competitively rising 

wage rates under wartime condi- 
(Continued on page 82) 








Alden A. Potter z 


‘Lazard Freres Admits 


Singer Te Partnership 


Lazard Freres & Co., 44 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
announce that Louis N. Singer who 
has been associated with the firm 
for over twenty years has been 
admitted as a general partner. 








|Schaack Now Pres. 
Of 


Cgo. Trade Board 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Harry C. 
Schaack, Shearson, Hammill & 
Co., has become president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, succeed- 
ing Philip R. O’Brien who has re- 
signed. Mr.* Schaack became 
first vice-president of the Board 
of Trade in 1943. 


R. J. Hickey Associated 
With Kneeland & Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Richard J. 
Hickey has become _ associated 
with Kneeland & Co., 141 West 
Jackson Boulevard. In the past 
Mr. Hickey was with Langill & 
Co., Shields & Company, and Rog- 
ers & Tracy. 





Central States Elec. (Va.) 


*5% & 5S’, Debentures 
Cemmon Fy ' Prelueveda 


Terminals & Transport. 


Common 


Harriman Building 


6s, 1951 





*Dealt in.on New York Curb Exchange 


Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange } 


64 WALL ST. NEW YORK 5 
Teletype NY 1-1140 HAnover 2-9470 











_ Philadelphia 
| & Reading 
COAL & IRON 


6s, 1949 
Bought — Sold — Quoted j 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York Stock Exchange |/j 
63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Whitehall 3-7253 


Direct Wires to Philadelphia & Los Angeles 


























Laclede Christy Clay Products 
Indiana Limestone 6s, 1952 


Great Ameriéan Industries 


Memoranda on Request 


F.H. KOLLER & COMPANY 
: ~~ 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0570 NY: 1-1026 























| Remington Arms_ 
Bareco Oil 


Troster,Currie ¢ Summers 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


74 Trinity Place, N. Y¥.6 HA 2-2400 
Teletype NY 1-376-377 


Private Wires to Buffalo - Cleveland 
Detroit - Pittsburgh - St. Louis 

















HENRY HOLT 


Deb. 5’s 1969 
Henry Holt Common 


WM. J. MERICKA & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Members Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone MAin 8500 : 





29 Broadway, New York 6 
Whitehall 4-3640 





Direct Private Wire to Cleveland 














Amer. Bus. Credit ‘A’ 
Bagdad Copper 
Cuba Co. 
Differential Wheel 
Electrol, Inc. 
General Tin Invest. 
Pressurelube, Inc. 
Southwest Nat, Gas 


MORRIS STEIN & CO. 


Established 1924 


50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y¥. 
Telephone HAnover 2-4341 
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Philip Carey | 
Mergenthaler Lino. 
Welch Grape Juice 

Buda Company | 
Nashua Mfg. Co. | 
Seiberling Rub. Pfd. 


STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 


32 Broadway Board of Trade Bldg. 
NEW YORK 4 CHICAGO 4 
Digby 4-8640 Harrison 2075 








| Teletype NY 1-832, 834 Teletype CG 129 - 
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Buy More Bonds 
Than Before 














Newburger, Loeb & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
440 WallSt., N.Y. 5 | WHitehall 4-6330 





NOTE—On account of the fluctuations 
in the rate of exchange, remittances fo: 
foreign subscriptions and advertisements’ 








Bell Teletype WY 1-2033 


International Monetary Fund Will 
Promote Exchange Stability: White 


U. S. Treasury Expert And Author Of “White Plan’’ 
Sees Fund As Means Of Averting Economic Warfare 


At the opening meeting of Commission I of the United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Conference, Harry D. White, the U. S. Treas- 
ury Expert, who is Chairman of the Commission, to which is assigned 
‘the task of drawing up the final plan for the creation of a Monetary 
Stabilization Fund, made a brief statement to the members in which 
he gave a practical illustration of the advantagés of the “multilateral 
approach” in the promotion of in-« 
ternational markets and the cre-| loving nations. Put this objective 
ation of permanent facilities for! is attainable only if there is the 


must be made in New York funds. 











international monetary co-opera- 
tion. 


| based on the interests. of -all. 


fullest trade among the nations 


“Each of the United and Asso-| cannot be achieved if military 


ciated Nations,” Mr. White stated, 
“has as a fundamental objective 
the creation of as full production 
and employment as is possible in 
its own country. This is the only 
practical way to improve the 
standard of living in the peace- 


warfare is followed by economic 
warfare—if each country, to the 
disregard of the interests of other 
countries, battles solely for its 
own short-range economic inter- 
ests. The unrestrained economic 
(Continued on page 72) 





It! 


5% Spread “Policy” 


e a ba eS 
Awaiting Decision 
SEC To Determine Whether The NASD’s “Philosophy” 
Is A Rule 


Pursuant to leave granted on the occasion of the public hearing 
‘at Philadelphia before the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
briefs and replying briefs on the subject of whether the 5% doctrine 
is a rule and what ought to be done about it have been filed by the 


urities Dealers Committee, S. C. Parker & Co., Inc., of Buffalo, 
ind the National Association of Securities Dealers. 





_July 5th was the last day for all® 


briefs to be in. 

The controversy involved was 
precipitated as a result of the 
adoption by the NASD Board of 
Governors of a policy which im- 

sed upon members a 5% spread 
limitation and a duty to show to 
the satisfaction of the Business 

nduct Committees that no vio- 
lation has occurred in transac- 
tions where this spread is ex- 
ed. Such policy was adopted 
ithout its being submitted to the 
mbership for their vote. 


The 5% Policy, a Rule 


‘In behalf of S. C. Parker & Co., 
=. Frank J. Maguire, of counsel, 


; 


urged the following propositions: 
; I. The “5% Rule,” so-called, 
_ ‘is in Jaw and in fact a rule. 
Hf. The grant of legislative 
power to the NASD is an in- 











valid grant, unless so restricted 
as to protect the members of 
the association. 

III. The Board of Governors 
had no power to adopt or amend 
any rule without submission of 
the proposal to the members for 
their vote. 

IV. The rule, on its merits, is 
uneconomic and an improper 
restriction on a member dealer’s 
freedom of action in his busi- 
ness. 

-V.. The Securities and .Ex- 
change Commission should -by 
order abrogate forthwith the so- 

‘called “5% Rule.” 


Dealing with the merits of the 


5% spread, Mr. Maguire said: 
“The dealer on whose behalf 
this brief is filed seeks no license 
to make unwarranted or uncon- 
(Continued on page 84) 





Telephone HAnover 2-4300 





We are interested in offerings of 


High Grade 
Public Utility and Industrial 
PREFERRED STOCKS 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street. New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





Teletype NY 1-5 








New Committee On International’ 
Economic Policy Formed 


+s LICHTENSTEIN 


AND COMPANY 


LADY IN 
THE DARK 


Even though you’re not a lady but 
are in the dark as to the value of 
that obsolete stock or bond, ask us. 
We put a lot of Ginger in the price. 
Obsolete Securities Dept. 
99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-6551 ; 














TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED 


Winthrop W. Aldrich Announces Its Organization In 
Co-operation With Carnegie Endowment For Interna- 
tional Peace—Comprises Leaders Of Business, Industrial, 
Educational And Religious Groups—Issues A Pamphlet 
Proposing A United Nations Economic Organization To 
Act As A Clearing House In Concerted Effort To Pro- 
mote Mutual Prosperity 


Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of the board of the Chase Na- 


tional Bank, made public on July 3, the formation of The Committee 
on Interna- © 
tional Eco- 





ized in cooperation with the Car- 


Complete Statistical Information 


L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. — 





HAnover 2-8970 





39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-1203 











Autocar 


nomic Policy 
“to further the 
serious and 
competent 
consideration 
of the- issues 
which con- 
front all the 
free peoples 
of the world 
and which 
imply their 
useful co- 
operation in 
reconstructing 
their economy 
after the vic- 
tory of the 
United Na- 





Aldrich 


Ww. Ww. 


‘land religious. groups presently 
‘}compose the new committee. In- 
cluded in its board of 16 direc-} 





tions.” 
The committee has been organ- | 


negie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, he said. He is its 
chairman, and Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler and Thomas J. Watson 
are the honorary chairmen. Clark 
H. Minor, president of Interna- 
tional General Electric and chair- 
man of the Foreign Trade Recon- 
struction Committee of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, is 


chairman of the executive com- 


mittee. 
Fifty-four leaders of national 
business, industrial, educational 


tors are Eric A. Johnston, presi- 


Liberty Aircraft 
Cliffs Corp. 
Crowell Collier 


Bought — Sold 


J.F.Reilly& Co. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


REctor 2-5288 
Bell System Teletype. NY 1-24860 

















dent of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Robert M. Gay- 
(Continued on page 70) 














TRADING MARKETS 
‘ Bartgis Bros. 


Significant And Insignificant 


Happenings At Bretton Woods) 


BRETTON WOODS, N. H., July 5.—In view of the many difficult 
problems raised by the selection of the Mount Washington Hotel here 
as the scene of the United Nations Monetary and Financial Con- 
ference, there has been much curiosity among the crowded delegates 
and newsmen as to just who had selected the site. The answer is: 


|} Secretary Morgenthau. One reason was the desire of Lord Keynes, 


who has not been well, for a cool spot. Certainly Bretton Woods is 
cool and pleasant, a quiet, green and soothing garden. of the gods, 
circled by mountain ramparts which, until this monetary gathering 
stormed over the top, sheltered this valley from the turmoil of 
the war. 
* % 2 
Harry White has been doing a good job of explaining 
highly complicated features of the two plans to daily press 
seminars. He compliments the press on the intelligence of 
their questions, which exceeds that of “some other groups” 
‘that have met with him. . i - 
House Committee contest for jurisdiction over monetary fund 
and world bank legislation which may result from Bretton Woods 
conference appears certain. This is evident from appointment of 
Obviously, the 


Federal Screw Works 
Laclede-Christy Clay Products 


Memoranda on Request 
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170 Broadway 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 


Listed St.,Louis S. E. 





COrtlandt 7-6190 











SECURITIES 


SUGAR 





House Banking Committee members as delegates. 


Administration intends for that committee to have jurisdiction, but 


old rivalry with Coinage Weights and Measures Committee 


is 


actively present. Originally it was not intended to have coinage 


committee members here, but they 


insisted and Chauncey Reed and 


(Contmued on page 92) 


DUNNE & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 3-0272 























FARR & CO. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
| New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK- 
SUGAR SECURITIES 
Quotations Upon Request 


TEL. HANOVER 2-9612 
Teletype N. Y. 1-2123 




















| Pacific Coast 


WYETH & Co. 


NEW YORK 5 LOS ANGELES 4 
40 Wall St. 647 So. Spring St. 


Members Los Angeles Stock Exchange 

















American Cable & Radio |; 

Warrants _ 

Public National Bank 
& Trust Co.” 


* Second quarter analysis 
available on request 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn, 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 








Teletype NY 1-1666 
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Warp & Co. 


EST, 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 





Buda Co. | 
H. H. Robertson | 
Wickwire Spencer 

Scovill Mfg. | 
Pollak Manufacturing 

Crowell Collier P. Com. | 
*Merchants Distilling 
Consolidated Textile & Bonds | 
Southwest Natural Gas 

Moxie | 
Nu-Enamel | 
Title Guar. & Trust 

Liberty Aircraft | 
Riley Stoker 

American Hardware | 
Magazine Repeating Razor 
General Tin Investment | 
Punta Alegre Sugar | 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Hearst Pfd. | 
Cent. Public Util. 54s 

Vicana Sugar Com. & Bonds | 


a) INDUSTRIALS | 


R. G. Semler 
Loft Candy 
Long Bell Lumber* 
Lawyérs Mortgage Co. 
San-Nap-Pak 
Botany Worsted “A” and Pfd. 
Brockway Motor* 

Triumph Explosives 

Auto Car 
Remington Arms 
Eastern Corporation 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Shenandoa Rayon | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


} 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Terminal & Transportation 
Axton-Fisher “B” 

United Cigar Whelan 
International Uranium 
Wilcox & Gay 

Talon 
Giant Portland Cement 
McFadden Pub. 
Marmon Herrington 


Setay Co. 

United Drill “A” & “B” 
Great American Industries* 
Bendix Home Appliances 







American Export Airlines 
Chicago & Southern Airlines 

Inland Airlines | 
Mid-Continent Airlines 

National Airlines | 
Northeast Airlines 





New Eng. Pub. Serv.6% & 7% Pfd. | 
Amer. Gas & Power & Wrnts. 
Conn. Light & Power Com. 
Southwest Pub. Serv. | 
Derby Gas & Electric 
Washington Gas & El. 6s, 1960 
Illinois Power Div. Arr. and Com, | 
Peoples Lt. & Pwr. Com. & Pfd. 
American Utilities Service Pfd. | 
Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd.- 
Iowa Southern Util. Com. 
Central Elec. & Tel. Com. | 
Nassau & Suffolk Ltg. Pfd. 
Queensboro Gas & Elec. Pfd. 
Puget Sound Pr. & Lt. | 
Mass. Power & Lt. $2 Pfd.* 
Scranton Springbrook Water Pfd. | 
! 


Stromberg Carlson 
Emerson Radio 

Du Mont Lab. “A”* 
International Detrola 
Majestic Radio & Tel.* 
Magnavox Corp.* 
General Instrument* 
P. R. Mallory* 


Chicago Tractions 
*Circular on Request 


Warp & Co. 


* €5T. 1926 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers As» 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
REctor 2-8700 NY 1-128 


to Boston & Phila. 
RISE 'PHONES 
Buffalo #04 


Direct wires 
ENTERP 
Hartford 6111 





|| meeting 
house day by day .to make their |. 





Dividends 


99 





PANAMA COCA-COLA _ 


Dividends declared 1944 to date — $2.25 


Approximate selling price — 26 
Circular on request 


Hot, ROSE & TROSTER 


Established 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 


1943 - $4.50 
1942 - 3.65 


Teletype: NY 1- 375 


























We take pleasure 


New York, June 30, 1944. 








Mr. Louis N. Singer 


who has been associated with us for over 
twenty years has this day been admitted 
as a general partner in our firm. 


LAZARD FRERES & Co. 


in announcing that 























Unitive 


cheques that they should have left 
at the various offices. This led to 
a most remarkable evolution in 
our banking system—the clearing 
house. Today the central banks 
can inaugurate a similar revolu- 
tion in international banking by 
in an agreed clearing 


exchanges in like manner. 

The object of the following sug- 
gestion is to persuade the nations 
to give up devaluing their cur- 
rencies, and to stabilize money 
on the pre-1914 basis. 

This would be accomplished by 
means of a clearing house for in- 
ternational trade — which would 
enormously economize gold—and 
a gold coinage as the official 
yardstick of a stable currency. 

A clearing house for interna- 
tional trade would be merely a 
machine and, therefore, could be 
established by the central banks 
of the nations on their own in- 
itiative straight away, without 
reference to anyone, so the first 
step towards providing free access 
to raw materials is for bankers 


(1) Create a separate depart- 
ment of the bankers’ clearing 
house for international trade and 
place it at the disnosal of the 
central banks of the cooperating 
nations. 

(2) The clearing balances to be 
settled by credit and debit en- 
tries in a branch of the Federal 
Reserve Bank or a bank nom- 
inated thereby. 

Note—No banking capital would 
be involved, as each debit balance 
would have its corresponding 
credit entry. The credit entries 
would earn interest and could, if 
desired, be withdrawn by pur- 
chasing gold or:goods, thus creat- 
ing new credits in their places. 

(3) The par of exchanges exist- 
ing before 1914 to be taken as 
the basis on which the various 
currencies are translated into 
terms of gold within the clearing 





house. 
(Continued on page 91) 


Clearing 


By J. H. CLIFFORD JOHNSTON 
Chairman, Guardian Investment Trust Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 

Prominent Investment Trust Official Proposes An Inter- 
national Clearing System, With A Resumption Of The 
Minting Of The British Gold Sovereign And The Re-Dis- 
tribution Of Gold In America By Means Of Loans Safe- 
garded By An Insurance Policy—Attacks Keynes And 
White Plans As “Mixing Up Banking With Clearing” — 
Urges Re-adoption Of International Gold Standard 


In 1770 a few bank clerks, just to save themselves trouble, deter- 
mined to meet for luncheon and a glass of beer at a Lombard Street 





tavern, and there to exchange the © 


M. B. Starring With 
Graham, Parsons & Go. 


Graham, Parsons & Co., mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, anriounced today the ap- 
pointment of Mason B. Starring, 

Jr., as head of 
se the stock de- 





the firm’s New 
York office, 
14 Wall Street. 
For the last 
seven. years 
Mr. Starring 
has been in 
charge of the 
' stock depart- 
‘ ment at Kid- 
der, Peabody 
& Co., and be- 
fore-that 
served in a 
‘. Similar capac- 
ity with R. W. 
‘Pressprich & 
Coe. From.1926 


M. B. Starring,’ Jr. 


a partner in the Stock Exchange 
house of Campbell, Starring & Co. 
Formerly a governor of the Bond 
Club, Mr. Starring is now a di- 
rector in several corporations, in- 
cluding Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Co. and Standard Safe De- 
posit- Co. 


Pell & Co. Will Admit 
William Erb As Partner 


Pell & Co., 14 Wall Street, New 
York City, members. of the New 
York Stock and Curb Exchanges, 


will admit William M. Erb to 





July 15. Mr. Erb was formerly in 
charge of the uptown New York 
office of Granberry & Co., Frazier 
Jelke & Co., Dyer, Hudson & Co., 
and was with other Stock Ex- 
change firms in a similar capacity.’ 








partment in’ 


to 1929 he wasj- 


partnership in their firm as of]. 





THOMAS DARST 


JULY 5TH, 1944 








ANNOUNCING THE FORMATION OF 


300. SOUTHEASTERN BUILDING 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


TO CONDUCT A GENERAL 


INVESTMENT BUSINESS 


AND COMPANY | 


| 
| 
| 
pours | 








BOSTON, MASS. 








A Low-Priced Stock in an Industry 
With a Bright Future 


Giant P ortland Cement 
(Pa.) 


Stock 2 9/16-2%4 
Div. Arrears Ctfs. 19-20 


Circular Available—Send for Copies 


LERNER & CO. 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Tel. HUB 1990 Teletype BS 69 


CHICAGO 


|CARTERH. CORBREY & CO.} 
Wholesale Distributors 


Middle West — Pacific Coast 
For 


UNDERWRITERS 
and 
SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


135 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 3 - 
Randolph 3002 Teletype—CG 362 


























DALLAS 
OC ISAT AA ESC SARE RY IEC TENTED LD IES LCS TEDL I 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 
Dr. Pepper 
Republic Insurance 
Southern Union Gas Common 
So’western Pub. Serv. Com. & Pfd. 
Dallas Ry. & Terminal 6% 1951 
All Texas Utility Preferred Stocks 


Check us on Southwestern Securities 


RAUSCHER, PIERCE & CO. 
DALLAS, . TEXAS 


Houston - San Antonio 


ST. LOUIS 

















StTix & Co. |! 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


509 OLIVE STREET 


StT.Louts 1,Mo. 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 



































Ganson Purcell Again 
Chairman Of SEG 


Ganson Purcell has. been’ re- 
elected Chairman of the Securi- 























Ganson Purcell ~ 


ties and Exchange Commission for 
the year ending June 30, 1945. 
Appointed to the Commission’s 
staff as an- attorney in August, 
1934, Mr. Purcell served as a di- 
rector of the Trading and Ex- 


| change Division from 1937 to June, 


1941, when he became a Commis- 
sion: member: ~He-became Chair- 
man of the Commission in 1942. 





Post-War Possibilities 


Moxie offers interesting possi- 
bilities according to a circular on 
the situation issued by J. F. Reilly 
& Co., 111 Broadway, New York 
City. Copies ofthis circular may 
be had from J. F. Reilly & Co. 
upon . request. 





| Salle-Street, members of the New 





SAN FRANCISCO 








CURRENT INFORMATION 
and MARKETS 


always available on 


PACIFIC COAST 
SECURITIES 


Send for our current report on 


Langendorf Baking 
H. R. BAKER & Co. | 


Russ Bldg. 650 So. Spring St. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
. PF. 196 L. A. 42 


Carter Corbrey Co. To - 
Open L. A. Branch 


Carter H. Corbrey & Co., whole- 
sale distributors, of 135 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill., are 
planning to open an office in Los 
Angeles, to service Pacific Coast 
dealers. 

Mr. Corbrey will be at the Los 
Angeles Biltmore Hotel for the 
next few weeks in this connection. 


Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. . 

Honor 25-Yr. Employees 
CHICAGO, ILL. — Mitchell, 

Hutchins & Co., 231 South La 























York and Chicago Stock Ex- 
changes and other exchanges, are 
honoring Fred Lang, A. L. Wil- 
son, Jack Sutherland and Miss 
Catherine Kennedy who have 
completed 25 years in the firm’s 
service. 
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| * Electrolux 
| Bird & Son 


* Purolator 


| Sstablishea 1926 


Enterprise 


/ “PEACE TIME POSSIBILITIES — 


*Circular on request 


Warp « Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 
Direct Wires to Boston & Phila. | 
*Phones Hartford 6111—Buffalo 6024 


Oxford Paper, Com. 
Emerson Radio 

* Magnavox 

120 Broadway, New York 


Phone: REctor 2-870) 
Bell Teletype NY |-1288 | 











111 Broadway 


BENDIX HOME APPLIANCES 
*MOXIE CO. 


* Circular on Request 


J.F. Reilly & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


REctor 2-5288 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-2480 


New York, N. Y. 











RETAIL FIRMS! 


Long successtial trader-dealer. 
with cash and wide connec- 
tions, interested in joining 
over-the-counter specialists 
or solid retail firm having 
vision, capital and the desire 
for increased production. 





Box F3, The Commercial & 
Financial Chronicle 




















Hugh W. Lene & Co. 
Moves To New York 


Effective July ist the firm of 
Hugh -W. Long and Company, 
originally at 44 Wall Street and 
more recently in Jersey City, has 
occupied the entire 22nd floor of 
the Bank of New York building 
at 48 Wall Street, New York City. 

Organized in 1936, Hugh W. 
Long and Company is national 
distributor of the shares of New 
York Stocks, Inc., Manhattan 
Bond Fund, Inc., Fundamental 
Investors, Inc. and Investors Fund 
“C”, Inc.. These open-end invest- 
ment companies have total assets 
exceeding $43,000,000. 

The firm is headed by Hugh W. 
Long, President, who has been 
actively identified with the in- 
vestment security business since 
1918. Formerly associated with 
Several of the leading underwrit- 
ing and banking organizations of 
the country, as well as having 
headed his own general ixnvest- 
ment distributing firm, Mr. Long 
in more recent years has confined 
his investment activities to the 
rapidly growing investment com- 
pany field. 

. Other officers of the firm in- 
clude Ernest J. Lewis, Executive 
Vice-President (Los Angeles); 
Vernon §S. Vivian; C. Elwood Kal- 
bach; Arthur M. Hoagland (Cin- 
cinnati); Harry L. Sebel (Chicago) 
and John A. Straley, Vice Presi- 
dents; Thomas F. Chalker, Treas- 
uber and L. C. McDannel, Secre- 

ry. 





Fashion Park Asiiactive 


A detailed study of Fashion 
Park, Inc., is contained in a spe- 
cial circular prepared by Simons, 
Linburn & Co., 25 Broad Street, 


New York. Copies of this inter- 
esting study may be had from the 
firm upon request. 








STATISTICIAN WITH 
EXECUTIVE ABILITY 


* is offered a position with a well 
established .Chicago investment 
house. The man desired should 
be well versed in all phases of 
statistical work; should be con- 
versant with present day sales 
problems; and be capable of aiding 
in sales. promotion activities. 

A man with these qualifications 
will enjoy unlimited opportunities 
with. this organization. All appli- 
cations will be treated in strictest. 
confidence. 

Address Box A. R., 

Commercial & Financial Chronicle 
135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, /il. 











Richardson, Secretary 


Of Sec. Commissioners. 


Allan S. Richardson, Commis- 
sioner of Securities for Colorado. 
has been elected Secretary of the 
National Association of Securities 
Commission- 
ers, succeed- 
ing. Vern G. 
Zeller, re- 
signed. 

Mr. Zeller, 
whe was also 
director of the 
Department of 
Securities of 
Wisconsin, has 
resigned that 
post also and 
is now with 
Ray - O - Vac 
Company of 
Madison, Wis. 

Edward J. 
Samp has been 
appointed D:- 
rector of the 
Wisconsin Se- 
curities Department to succeed 
Mr. Zeller. 

Theodore N. Ofstadahl has been 
appointed Securities Commis- 
sioner for Minnesota, succeeding 
Robert L. Smith, Jr., who has re- 
signed. 

Richard B. McEntire has been 
appointed Chairman of the Kansas 
State Corporation Commission, to 


Allan S. Richardson 





succeed Clarence Nz Beck, re- 
signed. 
SN. een 
Interesting Rail 
Raymond & Co., 148 State 


Street, Boston, Mass., have issued 
a special analytical letter of Bal- 
timore & Ohio 4%s of 1960. Copies 
of this interesting letter on the 
situation may be had from Ray- 
mond & Co. upon request. 





with us 





201 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON 10 


PUBLIC UTILITY, 








| Production 
Miracle... 


HE mass of materiel now overwhelming the Axis is due 
primarily to one reason—the willingness of American 


industrialists, often within the same industry, to cooperate. 


7 Similarly, many dealers find it advantageous to cooperate 
! as we do with them. Often we can directly apply 
| our knowledge of securities, based upon both statistical analy- 
| ses and constant market contacts, to the particular problems 


of the dealer and his customer to a mutually profitable end. 


Why not test for yourself just how this policy is applicable 
to your business? "Phone or teletype us the next time an un- 


usual situation arises—and let us see if we can’t get together. 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


68 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 5 


» Members New York Stock Exchange 


GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD, 
INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
AND INVESTMENT STOCKS 


744 Broad Street 
NEWARK 2 











Australia 


Leslie G. Melville, Economic 
Adviser to the Commonwealth 
Bank ‘of Australia; Chairman; J. 
B. Brigden, Financial Counselor, 
Australian Legation, Washington; 
Frederick H. Wheeler, Common- 
wealth Department of the Treas- 
ury; Arthur H. Tange, Common- 
wealth Department of Post-War 
Reconstruction. 


Belgium 


Camille Gutt, Minister of Fi- 
nance and Economic Affairs. 
Chairman; Georges Theunis, Min- 
ister of State, Ambassador at 
Large on Special Mission in the 
United States, Governor of the 
National Bank of Belgium; Baron 
Herve De Gruben, Counselor, Bel- 
gian Embassy, Washington; Baron 
Rene Boel, Counselor of the Bel- 
gian Government. 


Bolivia 


Rene Ballivian Calderon, Fi- 
nancial Counselor, Bolivian Em- 
bassy, Washington, Chairman. 


Brazil 


Arthur de Souza Costa, Minis- 
ter of Finance, Chairman; Valen- 
tim Boucas, Special Adviser to the 
President of Brazil, Commission 
to Control the Washington Agree- 
ments; Francisco Alves dos Santos 
Filho, Director, Exchange Bank of 
Brazil; Octavio Bulhoes, Chief, 
Division of Economic and Finan- 
cial Studies, Ministry of Finance; 








Delegates To The United Nations Monetary And 


| Financial Conference 
At Bretton Woods, N. H., July 1 to July 20, 1944 


The following list of delegates is “provisional” and the names do 
not include advisors, secretaries and other attaches. 
representatives appear only as “observers, 

« 


The Denmark 
” and not as delegates. 





Eugenio Gudin, Economic and 
Financial Council, and Economic 
Planning Committee; Victor Aze- 
vedo Bastian, Director, Banco de 
Provincia do Rio Grande do Sul. 


Canada 


The Honorable J. L. Ilsley, Min- 
ister of Finance, Chairman; Hon. 
L. S. St. Laurent, Minister of Jus- 
tice; D. C. Abbott, Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of 
Finance; Lionel Chevrier, Parlia- 
mentary Assistant to the Minister 
of Munitions and Supply; J. A. 
Blanchette, 
ment; W. A. Tucker, Member of 
Parliament; W. C. Clark, Deputy 
Minister of Finance; G. F. Towers, 
Governor, Bank of Canada; W. A. 
Mackintosh, Special Assistant to 
the Deputy Minister of Finance; 
L. Rasminsky, Chairman (alter- 
nate) Foreign Exchange Control 
Board; A F. W. Plumptre, Finan- 
cial Attache, Canadian Embassy. 
Washington; J. J. Deutsch, Special 
Assistant to the Under Secretary 
of State for External Affairs. 


Chile 


Luis Alamos Barros, Director, 
Central Bank of Chile, ‘Chairman: 
Alfonso Fernandez Martorell, Gen- 
eral Manager, Amortization Bank 
of Chile; Arturo Maschke Tor- 
nero, Assistant General Manager. 
Central Bank of Chile; Fernando 
Mardones Restat, Assistant Gen- 


(Continued on page 93) 


Member of Parlia-' 


AMERICAN MADE 





MARKETS IN 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 









Abitibi Power & Paper Co. 
Andian National Corp. 
| Bear Exploration & Radium 
| British Dominion Oil 
Brown Company 
Consolidated Paper 
Electrolux 
Fanny Farmer Candy 
International Utilities 
| Kerr Addison 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 
Noranda Mines 
Preston East Dome Mines 
Proprietary Mines 
Pend Oreille Mines 
Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd. 
Sun Life Assurance 
| Thompson Lundmark Mines 
| Ventures Ltd. 


HART SMITH & CO. 


| mow-aleh Med HAnover 2-0980 











Bell Teletype NY 1-395 ; 
New York Montreal Toronto | 














Back the Attack! 


Buy U.S. Treasury 
gth War Loan 
Bonds 


Frederic | H. . Hatch & Co. 


63 Wall I as York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 











WE MAKE 


Bl DS 
BON DS 


WITH 


Coupons Missing 
GUDE, WINMILL & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 








American Maize Products Co. 
General Tin Investment 


Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co. 
Universal Match 








Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 











Situations of Interest _ 

F. H. Koller & Co., Inc., 111 
Broadway, New York City, have 
prepared a memoranda on Great 
American Industries, Laclede 
Christy Clay Products and In- 
diana limestone which the firm 
believes appear attractive at cur- 
rent levels. Copies of these in- 
teresting circulars may be had 
upon request from F. H. Koller 





& Co. 
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4 TRADING MARKETS IN 


REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
) Bell Teletype NY !-953 











Since 


Seligman, Lu 


Members New York Secu 
41 ‘Broad Street, New York 4 








SPECIALISTS 


Real Estate Securities 


Incorporated 


1929 


betkin & Co. 


rity Dealers Association 


_HAnover 2- 2100 
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We Are Interested In Buying 
ALL 


FRED F. FRENCH Stocks 
AND 


TUDOR CITY UNITS 








C. H. TIPTON 
SECURITIES CORP. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


itt BROADWAY 








NEW YORK 6,.N. Y. 
WOrth 2-o510 





‘Dewey Believes SEC 
Should Be Retained 


Belief that the Securities and 
‘Exchange Commission should be 
retained was expressed on June 29 
at Chicago by Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York in his first 
press conference since his nomi- 
mation as Republican Presidential 
candidate, according to advices 
from that City to the New York 
“Journal of Commerce,’ which 
‘further reported his views as fol- 
lows: 

“By and large, I think the SEC 
‘one of the best things the present 
Administration has done,’ Gover- 
nor Dewey declared. As to its own 
administration, however, the SEC 
has not’ done its best to stimulate 
‘the flow of capital.” 

Governor Dewey also declared 
for State regulation of insurance. 
JHe asserted that he was pleased 
with the foreign trade and anti- 
food subsidies planks of the 
Republican platform. He also ex- 
pressed the opinion that Federal 
aid would be needed to provide 
re-employment during the post- 
‘war period of transition back to 
civilian production. 

Discussing foreign policy, Gov- 
ernor Dewey said that he was op- 

to an international police 
force if that meant an army with 
American soldiers directed by 
some disembodied spirit in the 
form of a world agency. He ex- 
pressed approval of what he in- 
terpreted as the plank in the plat- 
form declaring for establishment 
of a world court. 

Plans also were discussed for a 
conference between Governor 
Dewey and the 26 Republican 
Governors about a month from 
mow to map their part in the 
campaign. 





Attractive Situations 

Laclede-Christy Clay Products 
Co. common, which is listed on 
the St. Louis Stock Exchange, 
offers an interesting situation, ac- 
cording to a memorandum issued 
by Herzog & Co., 170 Broadway, 
Wew York City. Copies of this 
memorandum and also circular on 
Bartgis Bros. and Federal Screw 
Works may be obtained from 
Herzog & Co. upon request. 


Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 
Adds Bouldin To Staff 


Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 52 
Wall Street, New York City, 
members New York Stock Ex- 
change, announce that Warner 





Bouldin, formerly of the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company has be- 
come associated with them 
their Sales Department. 


in 


{ 


lin the depression years resulted in 





‘|50 national organizations which 


Real Estate Securities 


By JOHN WEST 


Fate of 2nd Mortgage Bonds of 61. Broadway Indicative 
of the Danger of Junior Liens 


The well-known phrase “History Repeats Itself” 


is very true. 


Yet, human nature is such that in any kind of a boom, people are 
prone to forget the pitfalls of the past and repeat the same mistakes. 

The collapse of the real estate security market in the early 30’s 
Was due in part to the fact that the demand for real estate securities 
became so great, that the underwriting firms in order to meet that 





demand let down their bars of® 


caution and sold the public real 
estate bonds. secured by ‘junior 
liens. The curtailment of income 


the inability to meet first mort- 
gage charges, leaving nothing at 
all for these junior. liens. ” 

In subsequent reorganizations 
some of these junior liens were 
left intact and now once again 
we find the prevalent boom in 
real estate securities having the 
unfortunate aspect of the demand 
for this type ‘of security, also in- 
cluding the purchase of bonds se- 
cured only by a junior lien. 

While it is true that quite a few 
first mortgage real estate bonds 
have been paid off at maturity, 
the majority of these bond issues 
seem to be continually forced to 
reorganize. The trend of what may 
happen to junior lien holders 
when there is a large funded debt 
ahead of them, may be visualized 
by the experience of the 61 Broad- 
way reorganization just concluded. 
The plan approved in this case 
resulted in the $2,125,000 second 
mortgage bondholders receiving 
the choice of a small amount of 
ownership stock in the building, 
or $12.50 per $1.000 bond. 











The SEC. statement in this re- 
organization is important; we 
quote their opinion: “Before the 
Court may approve a plan; it must 
also find that it is fair. The doc- 
trine of fairness requires ‘that 
holders of the senior securities .be 
fully compensated before. junior 
security holders may participate 
in reorganization. Unless the 
value of the debtors assets exceed 
that amount of ak 
stockholders must be excluded 
from the plan. Similarly, second 
mortgage bondholders may not 
participate unless either (1) there 
is an equity in its mortgaged 
property above the claims of the 
first mortgage,*or (2) there are 
free assets not subject to the first 
mortgage.” 

It is possible that some of. these 
old junior lien bond issues still 


have some value, but it would 
seem preferable to us for safety 
sake, if one»wishes to speculate 


‘with junior Hen bonds, to buy 


only those where the funded debt 
ahead is small enough to insure 
some protection of principal in 
the event of a reorganization. 





New Committee 


On International 


Economic Policy Formed 


(Continued from page 67) 


lord, president of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers; Paul 
G. Hoffman, chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development; 
Eliot Wadsworth, chairman, Amer- 
ican Section, International Cham- 
ber of Commerce; A. L. M. Wig- 
gins, president, American Bankers 
Association; J. Clifford Folger, 
president, Investment Bankers As- 
sociation; E. P. Thomas, president, 
National Foreign Trade Council; 
Fred I. Kent, treasurer, National 
Industrial Conference Board; Leon 
Fraser, president, First National 
Bank of New York, and John W. 
Davis, vice-president and a trus- 
tee of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 

In making this announcement 
Mr. Aldrich released copies of a 
pamphlet report on “World Trade 
and Employment”, which has 
been submitted to the main com- 
mittee by an advisory committee 
on economics under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. James T. Shotwell, di- 
rector of the division of econom- 
ics and history of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International 
Peace. Mr. Aldrich emphasized 
that “responsibility for the views 
and proposals put forward in the 
report is that of the advisory 
committee which prepared it.” 

Copies are being distributed, he 
said, to all members of the United 
States Senate and House, to some 





supported last year the extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, and to the heads of 
other business, farm labor, relig- 
ious, veterans and civic organiza- 
tions, as well as to local represent- 
atives of the United Nations. 
The 19-page document offers a 
plan of action for the United Na- 
tions, which is “designed to create 
a world of expanding trade and 
equal trading opportunities for all 
peoples.” The committee present- 
ing the report consists of Dr. 
Shotwell and Robert D. Calkins, 
dean of the School of Business, 
Columbia University; Alexander 
V. Dye, former director of the 
United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce and pres- 
ently economic consultant to the 
National Foreign Trade Council; 
Calvin B. Hoover, dean of the 
Graduate School, Duke University, 
and consultant to the Committee 
for Economic Development; Wes- 
ley C. Mitchell, professor of eco- 
nomics, Columbia University; 
Ralph Barton Perry, Edgar Pierce, 
professor of philosophy at Har- 
vard University and chairman of 
the Universities Committee on 
Post-War International Problems; 
Noel Sargent, economist and sec- 
retary of the National Association 
of Manufacturers; Emerson P. 
Schmidt, professor of economics, 


University of Minnesota and pres-. 


ently associated with the United 





its liabilities, 





States .-Chamber of Commerce, | 


and John H. Williams, Nathaniel | 
Ropes, professor of political econ- | 
omy, Harvard University, and | 
vice-president of the Federal Re- | 
serve Bank of New York. 


The report carries as an intro-/| 


'ductory note the following state- | 


ment of the policy and purposes 
of the Committee for Interna- 
tional Economic Policy: 


“The immediate aim of the) 
Committee on _ International 
Economic Policy is to further 
the serious and competent con- 
sideration of the issues which 
confront all the free peoples of 
the world and which imply their 
useful cooperation in recon- 
structing their economy after 
the victory of. the United Na- 
tions. To that end the Commit- 


tee will welcome the coopera-| 
tion of all organizations and in-| 
| discretionary powers over the sta- 


dividuals who are _ interested, 


and will be happy to receive the 


comment and suggestions which 


it hopes that publication of a| 
series of reports from its Ad-| 
visory Committee on Economics | 


may call forth. The Committee 

looks forward to an exchange 

of views and data with all other 
committees engaged in post- 
war studies.” 

The committee further states 
that this pamphlet report is the 
first in a _ projected series of 
studies. 


Digest Including Direct Quota-. 
tions from Advisory Report 

Emphasizing that international 
trade is not an end in itself but is 
a means to the primary goal of 
“steady employment at remunera- 
tive work yielding high living 
standards,” the Advisory Commit- 
tee makes these, among other, 
comments in their report: 

“Employment is more than a 
national problem. It is an inter- 
national question, the solution for 
which can be found only in an ex- 
pansion of world trade and eco- 
nomic cooperation. . The traf- 
fic must be two-way. Trade is a 
two-way street. . A fair ad- 
justment of trade barriers is es- 
sential to promote balanced trade 
‘development. 

“The great industrial countries, 
and many of the vigorous agricul- 
tural exporting countries, are now 
geared to outputs that can be ab- 
sorbed only by a peaceful world 


| of expanding trade and rising liv- 


ing standards. . . . There is, how- 
ever, no possibility of utilizing 
this productive capacity which 
modern science has made avail- 
able, or of meeting the basic hu- 
man needs of consumers the world 
over, unless the channels of in- 
ternational trade are opened and 
kept open on a basis as fair to one 
country as to another. . . 

“The moment is at hand to 
sweep away the nationalistic po- 
litical devices by which interna- 
tional trade in the recent past has 
been made an instrument of eco- 
nomic warfare. In peace, as in 
war, the initiative is an important 
element of success in any venture. 
Such an initiative, carefully pre- 
pared and resolutely pursued, 
could make trade once again a 
means of mutual enrichment and 
an-instrument for enhancing the 
common welfare, instead of an as- 
pect of rearmament and a tool of 
aggression. 

“There is a universal demand 
that‘mass unemployment shall not 
be allowed to develop in the post- 
war period as it did in the depres- 
sion which began in 1929. That 
demand is as insistent as it is 
widespread. Governments will not 
ignore it. If private enterprise 
flags, they may be expected to 
take internal measures to sustain 
and promote employment. Such 
measures can only be national in 
character. But they are only too 
pat to fail of their purpose unless 
they are adjusted to the interna- 
tional economy.” 


The Principles Proposed 
A summary follows of some of 
the principles designed to consti- 
tute a framework for the United 





Nations within which interna- 


tional trade can expand: 

National Treatment—tThe great 
expansion of world trade in the 
| latter half of the 19th century was 
| made possible by the extension of 
a network of Treaties of Com- 
merce and Navigation which may 
be said to have constituted an ac- 
cepted code of international com- 


| mercial law. They specifically de- 
| fined the rights of aliens engaged 


in peaceful commerce and assured 
to foreign traders parity of status 
with the nationals of each con- 
tracting party. 

In the period of aggreSsive eco- 
nomic nationalism which pre- 
ceded the outbreak of this war, 
many long-standing Treaties of 
Commerce and Navigation had 
been replaced by _ short-term 
agreements. The result was that 
national governments obtained 


tus of alien traders, and dictatorial 
governments made the adminis- 
tration of law a matter of arbi- 
trary interpretation. The alien 
trader in practice found that he 
had lost whatever rights he may 
have thought remained to him un- 
der international as well as na- 
tional law. What is needed now is 
a single international convention 
which shall incorporate the gen- 
eral principle that alien traders 
shall be entitled to receive the 
same treatment as is secured to 
citizens by their own country. 

-»Most-Favored-Nation Treatment 
—The principle of most-favored- 
nation treatment, which has long 
been observed as a part of the 
trading policy of the United 
States, should be given effect. 


Simplification of Formalities— 
Regulations governing interna- 
tional trade should be clear and 
simple and should be freed from 
needless complexities. Invoice re- 
quirements should be reasonable, 
tariff. classifications should be 
uniform, procedure should be sta- 
ble, and excessive and oppressive 
penalties should be eliminated. 

Unfair Competition — Provision 
should be made by agreement be- 
tween nations to prevent unfair 
competition in international trade. 

Commercial Arbitration — Na- 
tional courts should recognize and 
enforce the validity of arbitration 
clauses in international commer- 
cial contracts. 

Double Taxation — The princi- 
ples for the elimination of double 
taxation should form an integral 
part of the agreement. 

Import Prohibitions and Quotas 
—The proposed agreement should 
provide against restrictions on 
imports that would disrupt the 
normal flow of _ international 
trade. 

Exchange Control—lInternation- 
al commercial transactions call 
for proper agreements relating to 
the rates at which the currencies 
of different countries can be ex- 
changed. 

Tariffs and Their Stabilization 
—Provision for a permanent in- 
ternational tariff commission 
should be made constantly to 
study and make recommendations 
for adjustment of trade barriers 
which will assist nations in reach- 
ing agreement as future condi- 
tions may demand. 





Ransom, Albany Manager 
For Barrett Herrick & Co. 


ALBANY, N. Y. — William I. 
Ransom has been appointed man- 
ager of the office of the invest- 
ment firm of Barrett Herrick & 
Co., Inc., 75 State Street, it is an- 


nounced. 
{ 





Interesting Rail Situation 

Adams & Peck, 63 Wall St., 
New York City, have prepared 
an interesting circular on Boston 
& Albany RR., which appears at- 
tractive at the present time, the 
firm believes. Copies of this cir- . 
cular may be had from Adams & 
Peck upon request. 
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Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says—— 


“Jump” openings bring new 
buying overcoming selling. 
Public now in with both feet 
as inflation fears take hold. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


One of the hardest markets 
to analyze is one ruled by 
hopes and fears. This is the 
kind of a market we are hav- 
jng now where mob psychol- 
ogy is the dominant factor. 

. * 2K co 

Right now the bete noire of 
the ticker tape is the word 
inflation. How it will take 
hold, who will be hurt and 
who will benefit by it nobody 
really knows. The farm bloc 
believes it will benefit; labor 
believes it will be hurt. In 
between there is plenty room 
for argument. But one thing 


everybody agrees on and that 
is to get rid of money and buy 
things. In the stock market 
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| Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific 


New Securities 


When Issued 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 
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BUY WAR BONDS 











es . : , mt. 
'this conversion into things is| 


stocks, common stocks, or pre- 
ferred with common conver- 
'sion privileges. With almost 
everybody trampling on each 
'athers’ heels to make the ex- 
| change, resistance points and 
other technical barriers are 


| meaningless. 


% * * 


| How long such a market 
‘can go on and. disregard fac- 
tors which spell danger to the 
initiative is a moot question. 
7 Ee 8 

A few weeks ago when in- 
'vasion fears were paramount, 
I wrote that actual D-Day 
would probably set off an ad- 
| vance instead of the widely 
|feared decline. After a few 
days of hesitation that is ex- 
actly what happened. In be- 
tween there were days when 
stocks wavered but at no time 
did they break. 

* ok 


Last week I saw what I be- 
lieved were strong technical 
barriers which would stop 
any additional advance. Ob- 
‘viously I didn’t reckon with a 
public psychology and a wide 
open pocketbook. For despite 
the better selling that came in 
the buying, even though poor 
in quality, was sufficient to 
take care of it. 

ok * 

Paradoxically such a condi- 
tion sometimes brings good 
buying back again. For the 
buyer who sells (assuming 
he’s a professional) feels he is 
getting close to a high for his 
stock. Basically, however, the 
professional and the tyro are 
-brothers: under the skin. If 
the former gets out and then 
sees his stock proceed merrily 
up without him he, being hu- 
man, is likely to forget all his 
hard earned lessons and dive 
right back again. The tyro, 
untroubled by supply and de- 
mand areas, technical ob- 
stacles and other tricks of the 
trade familiar to the profes- 


sional, just holds on. He may 

even buy more. The result is 

a fast market, big volume, 
(Continued on page 94) 
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Railroad 


Illinois Central is the latest of the railroads to institute proceed- | 
ings looking toward simplificatiof of the leased line situation through | 
elimination of outstanding stock. The road, and the subsidiary Chi- | 


Securities 


cago, St. Louis & New Orleans, have filed application with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority to issue $8,700,000 of 4% 


bonds to be exchanged for a like 


amount of the Illinois Central 4% 





leased lines certificates. 
tificates are secured by pledge of 
the Chicago, St. Louis & New Or- 
leans stock. 

The wave of bond exchange 
offers for leased line stocks was 
first started by Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western as a move to 
eliminate the income tax problem 
which had been the subject of ex- 
tended litigation. The Illinois 
Central proposal is expected to 
result in an annual saving of 
around $150,000 to the system. 
That portion of leased line rentals 
going to pay dividends on stocks 
is subject to Federal income taxes 
while the portion going to pay 
bond interest, expenses, etc. is not. 

While the rental saving to Illi- 
nois Central from the proposed 
exchange is not in itself too im- 
portant from a money angle, it is 
important as being indicative of 
the substantial progress the com- 
pany has made along all lines in 
recent years in putting its finan- 
cial house in order. The road was 
handicapped to some extent in its 
debt retirement efforts by the fact 
that it was fairly heavily indebted 
to the RFC at the outset of the 
war boom. This debt had to be 
paid at its full face value, thus 
diverting funds that might more 
effectively have been used to pur- 
chase bonds in the open market 
at substantial discounts. This RFC 
debt was finally eliminated last 
year through the unique. vehicle 
of a serial equipment obligation 
secured on the company’s old 
equipment on which the original 
equipment certificates had al- 
ready run out. 


Despite the handicap of the RFC 
obligation the company has done 
an outstanding job of debt retire- 
ment. Since the beginning of 1941 
the non-equipment debt of the 
system has been reduced more 
than 21%, a rate exceeded by very 
few of the marginal carriers. 
Moreover, the management has 
left no room for doubt that this 
program will be continued ag- 
gressively so long as earnings are 
available for such a purpose, and 
until a sound capital structure has 
been achieved. At the annual 
meeting last May Mr. Beven, 
President of the company, an- 
nounced that fixed charges had 
by then been reduced to an an- 
nual level of around.-$12,000,000 


and that the goal was $10,000,000 | 
before. consideration would be | 


given to dividends on the stocks. 


The cer- * 


Last year actual fixed charge ac- 
cruals were $14,142,258 and .at the 
outset of the depression of the 
early 1930s the company was sup- 
porting a burden of $17,667,000 of 
fixed charges. 

If traffic and revenues were to 
return to the average 1938-1940 
level (considered far too pessimis- 
tic. a possibility to be given se- 
rious consideration for quite a few 
years at least) it would be neces- 
sary to carry only 11% of the 
gross through to net operating in- 
come to support the present fixed 
charges. If charges are reduced 
to $10,000,000, which is viewed as 
a good probability, they would 
absorb only 9% of the 1938-1940 
average gross. Either would be a 
relatively light burden for a prop- 
erty of Hlinois Central’s effi- 
ciency. 

Basically the road benefits from 
a relatively substantial proportion 
of bulk goods moving in ful! train 
loads, which inherently is profit- 
able traffic to handle, and a ratio 
of wages to gross well below that 
of the industry as a whole. “This 
factor of low wage costs in rela- 
tion to the business handled is apt 
to prove of added importance in 
the post-war years when business 
and traffic return to normal. In- 
dicative of the road’s efficiency, it 
was able to carry 14.3% of gross 
through to net operating income 
before Federal income taxes dur- 
ing the 10 years 1931-1940. This 
was despite extraordinary expense 
accruals in one year, 1935, when 
only 6.9% was carried through. 
Except for 1935 and 1931 the com- 
pany carried more than 14% 
through in every year of the de- 
pression decade. With its reduced 
charges many rail men feel that 
Illinois Central securities are en- 
titled to considerably higher in- 
vestment regard than they are be- 
ing accorded in present markets. 


Available On Request 


Schenley Distillers Corporatior 
have prepared an attractive book- 
let containing the first arti- 
cles in the series they have beer 
running in the “Financial Chron- 
iele.” Copies of this booklet may 
be had upon reguest by writing 








to Mark Merit, in care of ‘Schen- 
ley Distillers Corporation, 35( 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. ¥ 
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Twin City Traders To 
Hold Outing July 20 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN,—Twin 
City Bond Traders Club (Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul) will hold its 
Ninth annual outing and field day - 
on Thursday, July 20, 1944 at 
Golden Valley Golf Club, Minne- 
apolis. 

The Club President is Maynard. 
W. Rue, J. M. Dain & Company; 
Vice President Paul’ Matsche, 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; 
Secretary O. M. Bergman, Allison-- 
Williams Company; Treasurer’ 
Jack Talbot, Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank. Walter Space, Wood- 
ard-Elwood & Company is Na- 
tional Committeeman and Charles 
J. Rieger, Jamieson & Company 
is Chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee. 

All investment men are invited 
to attend, 
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Public Utility Securities 
Utilities Hurt by “Double Bookkeeping” 


During 1926-31 taxes paid by electric utility companies grew 
only slightly faster than revenues, the ratio increasing from 9.4 to 
10.4%. During the New Deal administration and before special war- 
time taxation was imposed, the ratio jumped to 16.4% in 1939. With 
the addition of the excess profits tax, the burden rocketted to 24.5% 
last year and in 1944 (due to the rise in excess profits tax rate) will 


be still higher. 


Expressed in percentages of revenue, the following 


is a “break-down” of taxes since 1937: 





Years— Misc. Income Ex. 
TE EEE 2% 8% 
ae 2 8 

| Ee 3 7 

ERAN eanee 2 6 

SR 4 

ila ratinme 2 3 

AR eda Sa 2 3 


Federal Taxes 





State & Total 
Profits Total Local Taxes Taxes 
1% 17% 8% 25% 
5 15 9 24 
2 12 9 21 
8 10 18 
6 10 16 
5 11 16 
5 10 15 





It is obvious that the entire® 


blame for the utilities’ tax dilem- 
ma rests with Federal taxes on 
income, since miscellaneous Fed- 
eral taxes have remained steady 
in relation to revenues and state 
and local taxes have actually de- 
clined. : 

There can be little doubt that 
the excess profits tax was levied 
by Congress with the general idea 
of levelling abnormal wartime 
earnings, but it has not merely 
absorbed the utilities’ extra war 
earnings—it has reduced net in- 
come from $539 million in 1939 
to $515 million in 1943; and the 
balance for common stockholders 
from about $415 million to $387 
million, a cut of 7%—despite the 
fact that revenues have increased 
30% and output of electricity 57% 
during this period. Obviously, the 
excess profits tax should not apply 
to utilities; the increase in the nor- 
mal and surtax rate (from 3% of 
revenues to 8%) should suffice 
for their contribution to the war 
effort. Most other industries have 
shown an increase in earnings 
after taxes since 1939, rather than 
a decrease. 


The old theory of the courts and 
commissions was that utilities 
were entitled to about 6% on in- 
vestment and that rates should be 
adjusted accordingly. A compo- 
site balance sheet is not yet avail- 
able for 1943 but based on the 
1942 net plant account (which 
may have increased slightly) plus 
current assets, net operating in- 
come for all departments in 1943 
($760 million) amounted to only 
5%% of the net investment of 
$13,907,000,000. Yet the 1943 tax 
law permitted an exemption on 
invested capital of 8% for the 
first $5,000,000, 7% on $5-10,000,- 
000, 6% on $10-200,000,000 and 5% 
on more than $200,000,000. Since 
comparatively few companies have 
more than $200,000,000 capital, it 
is difficult to see how excess prof- 
its of $192,000,000 should have 


been levied in 1943—equivalent to 


about 1.4% on the entire invested 
capital. The reason apparently lies 
in the fact that the utilities had 
written down their plant accounts 
much faster—by taking larger de- 
preciation accruals — in their 
books kept for tax purposes, than 
in their regular corporate books 
kept for stockholders. This was 
done in accord with Treasury De- 
oartment rules, and was a per- 
fectly legitimate procedure. So far 
as the writer is aware there are no 
compiled totals for these special 
tax figures on plant values, but 
the “Financial Statistics of Hold- 
ing Companies for 1930-42,” pre- 
| pared by the SEC, gives figures 
comparing the respective percent- 
ages of revenues and fixed cap- 
ital charged for depreciation in 
both sets of books. While there is 
no cimpiled total, it appears that 
for many years (until recently) 
the charges in the Treasury re- 
ports averaged perhaps twice those 
in the stockholders’ reports. Thus 
the accrued reserves on the tax 
books would be much larger, and 
the net invested capital corres- 
vondingly lower. Some utilities 
thus are now suffering tenfold 
from the desire in earlier years 
to save on taxes. It would doubt- 
less be worth their while to re- 
adjust their tax books for former 
years, and pay increased taxes for 
those years, if by so doing they 
could reduce their present “in- 
vested capital” figures. 


Since the Treasury would prob- 
ably not agree to such a course, 
the alternative would be to ex- 
plain the situation to Congress 
and ask for permission to restate 
depreciation reserves in the tax 
reports (bringing them closer in 


line with the published figures) 
and making the Treasury’s appli- 
cation of tax rates apply to the 
revised basis. Chairman Doughton 
recently stated that work would 
begin on a tax simplification bill 
for corporations, and the question 
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International Monetary 
Fund Will Promote 
Exchange Stability 


(Continued from page 67) 
fighting of the 1930’s points clear- 
ly to the conclusion that such eco- 
nomic warfare is neither in the 
best interests of the particular 
country nor in the general inter- 
est of all-countries. Unrestrained 
economic warfare, if allowed to 
continue in the future, will again 
disrupt production and employ- 
ment by destroying international 
trade and injuring national mar- 
kets. It will undermine one of the 
foundation stones for a secure 
peace. 

“Some examples from the 
United States may illustrate what 
I mean: The condition of Amer- 
ican cotton, tobacco, and other ag- 
ricultural producers depends upon 
the ability of European and other 
countries to buy substantial por- 
tions of their crops. If Europe is 
not prosperous and the proper 
mechanisms of trade are not used, 
these American producers will not 
be able to export as much of their 
produce. At the same time the 
prosperity of other parts of the 
world and of the United States 
depends on the importation of raw 
materials from foreign countries. 
The higher the production levels 
in the United States and the more 
efficient the trade mechanisms, 
the more raw materials we im- 
port from abroad. Both the United 
States and other countries are thus 
benefited. A unilateral or bilateral 
approach to our trade problems 
cannot produce the highest bene- 
fits for the peace-loving nations. 
The approach must be-multilateral. 

“The proposal for an Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund which we 
are to consider in this Commis- 
sion is designed to promote the 
development of international mar- 
kets by providing a permanent in- 
stitution for international mone- 
tary cooperation. It would pro- 
mote exchange stability, assure 
multilateral payment facilities, 
help lessen international dis- 
equilibrium, and give confidence 
to member countries. .Only by 
developing the necessary ma- 
chinery to maintain multilateral 
nondiscriminatory .trading. among 
nations can we hope to avoid re- 
sort to exchange restrictions, quo- 
tas, and other. devices which in- 
evitably cause a contraction of 
trade and production. The -pro- 
posed Fund, which. is before you 
for consideration, would be an 
important influence toward §sta- 
bility in international monetary 
and economic relations. 

“Clearly it is going to be a dif- 
ficult task to get over all the 
ground that we hope to cover be- 
fore the end of the Conference. 
We can be successful only if we 
concentrate. on the job and co- 
operate to the fullest possible ex- 
tent. That is the task of this 
Commission and its various Com- 
mittees.” 





| goods, will be available. 


War-Time Growth 


Of Electric Power 


Edward F. Barrett, President Of Long Island Lighting 
Co., Furnishes Interesting Data Of The Electric Utilities 
Industry’s War-Time Accomplishments 


The Commercial Research and Publicity staffs of the Long Is- 
land Lighting Company, through its President, Edward F. Barrett, 
have issued an@® 


interesting 
and instruc- 
tive leaflet, 
prepared for 
its customers, 
entitled “The 
Unseen Power 
Hitler For- 
got.” It is a 
factual state- 
ment of how 
the privately- 
owned and 
privately 
operated elec- 
tric utilities of 
the United 
States took up 
the challenge 
of war and 
surmounted 





E. F. Barrett 


its handicap. 

The leaflet starts with the state- 
ment that “America’s productive 
power and what has been accom- 
plished for the war effort is an 
interesting story.” Continuing, the 
author says, “Prior to 1940 we 
were living in peace-time sur- 
roundings. Only a small fraction 
of our Industrial Production — 
about one twelfth—was directed 
to the output of war materials for 
ourselves and England. Then 








employs 15 million people. And 
now nearly three quarters of this 
vast industrial production is des- 
tined to the war. 
1940 1943 
Persons in. in- 
dustrial pro- 
duction —____ 
Average hours 
worked per 
week %5.-... 
Approximate 
man hours 


10,325,000 15,000,009 


38 46 


-. 1,960,000,000 3,580,000,000 


“In other words our industrial 
employment in man-hours has in- 
creased by 824%% or nearly 
doubled. 

“Even this does not tell the 
story as far as war production is 
concerned. 


1940 1943 


Amount of output 

for wer use___ 10% 67.5% 
Man hours______ 196,000,000 2,420,000,000 

“In three short years we have 
increased our war _ production 
more than 12 times from the 
standpoint of man-hours. 

“However, even with this great 
increase in man-hours in war pro- 
duction, our living standard for 
civilians has suffered surprisingly 
little. All of us still have the 
things that are essential to our 
daily living. These figures show 
that more than a billion man- 


American industry emp lo ye d hours of work is still expended on 


about 10 million people; today it 


(Continued on page 88) 





The Next Ten Years 


(Continued from first page) 


is already under way. It should 
not adversely affect business or 
the stock market. Hence, for the 
first few years after the formal 
ending of World War II, good 
business in most lines should be 
in order, 

Industrial activity and produc- 
tion during the post-war period 
should run about 50% above pre- 
war figures but will, of course, 
show a decrease from the peak of 
war production. This drop, how- 
ever, is already being absorbed in 
many lines without fuss for the 
peak in war. production was 
reached almost a year ago. Na- 
tional income, represented by 


‘wages, rents, interest, dividends, 


etc., will probably average around 
$112,000,000,000 per year. This 
will support a large volume of 
business. Living costs may rise 
25% but if so those who now pur- 
chase well selected securities may 
perhaps get enough capital gains 
to offset increased living costs. 


New Building 


With a high Jevel of national in- 
come, plus accumulated savings, 
I cannot see anything except a 
very large volume of retail sales. 
Such sales have expanded greatly 
during the war, but I believe in 
the post-war years that they may 
exceed in dollars their wartime 
peak. Plans for the renewal of 
automobile production are being 
carefully worked out. A year or 
two after the war, production may 
approach 6,000,000 cars a year for 
two or three years. In addition, 
all sorts of household appliances, 
home furnishings, automobile ac- 
cessories and other hard goods, 


along with an abundance of soft 
These 





might well be raised in that con- 
nection. 

Recently there has been a wave 
of rate cuts by local authorities on 
the ground that tax funds paid to 
the Federal government. might 
just as well be saved for consum- 
ers. This still further penalizes 





the utilities and spoils their hopes 
for increased earnings when Con- 





gress repeals’ excess profits taxes 
after the war.. It also weakens 
their position when war revenues 
are lost. The whole problem of 
utility taxes and rates is muddled 
and needs clarification. Keeping 
two sets of books has been costly 
to stockholders, and the practice 


should be abolished. 





all will be in great demand. 

I fully expect, in the decade 
after the war, to see close to 
5,000,000 new homes built. This 
will naturally be a great thing for 
both skilled and unskilled labor 
and should do much to keep up 
activity in the cement industries, 
which last will also benefit from 
our new road-building program. 
Homes are currently in great de- 
mand and prices—particularly in 
suburban communities— are ex- 
panding rapidly. It looks very 
much as though we would experi- 
ence a real building boom. This 
is likewise true of productive real 
estate in general. I cannot now 
say that the entire country will 
participate in a land boom, but 
Florida, the Southwest and Cali- 
fornia now seem headed in that 
direction. 

Our Best Bet 


After the immediate and in- 
evitable readjustments which the 
end of the war will bring, busi- 
nessmen should not be too much 
concerned with worrying over the 
following four years. Our real 
problem and task will be to de- 
termine how our coming prosperity 
can be extended after 1950. In the 
early 1950’s we will begin to see 
signs of distress. It will be much 
harder then for business to pro- 
vide reasonably full employment 
within the limits of our free en- 
terprise system. Furthermore, the 
post-war inflation which many 
are now worrying about may take 
place at that time. : 

We shall not always be able to 
depend upon Washington to main- 
tain our property or to provide a 
solution to our economic prob- 
lems. Beyond the post-war dec- 
ade, the future depends upon the 
character and education of our 
young people and upon the intel- 
ligent and far-sighted guidance 
of us parents and grandparents. 
Yes, I am optimistic for the next 
five years, but during that period 
we should prepare for another era 
of declining real estate, bond, 
stock and commodity prices, ac-. 
companied by general unemploy-. 
ment after 1950. 
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What Price Economic Security? | 


(Continued from first page) 


ly deny, namely man’s individual- 
ity. Still the projects have their 
value, possibly in a way not an- 
ticipated by their crigina‘ors. For 
most if not ali plans agree at least 


| bill as 


the economic security counter on 
a postponed payment plan. The 
yet has not been presented. 

Regardless of social beliefs, we 
are all more or less tired of hear- 


in three fundamental aspects. The! ing. the sergeant’s whistle in the 


planners’ objectives 


reached in a social atmosphere of | nots, 


political democracy, individual 
freedom, and economic security. 

But democracy is still an ex- 
periment. The next 20 years, if 
not the next 10 years, may well 
decide whether it has been a suc- 
cessful experiment. The price 
which must be paid for political 
democracy is assumption of re- 
sponsibility on the part of every 
citizen and group of citizens. 
Citizens must inform themselves 
_of the ability and trustworthiness 
of their candidates and perpetual- 
ly cast a wary eye toward incum- 
bents, electoral and law-making 
‘mechanisms, and political ‘institu- 
tions. From that point of view, 
the program of all bodies con- 
cerned with public relations has 
been a dismal failure and hence 
individually and socially a costly 
neglect. 

Restraints, compulsory changes 
in behavior patterns inevitably 
breed counter-revolutions. All the 
more so wnen changes constitute 
violations of fundamental beliefs. 
Agriculture, business, finance, la- 
bor and other interests desire, and 
justly so, a speedy retirement of 
government from soheres of ac- 
tion normally their exclusive do- 
main. Unfortunately, this desire 
has reached such emotional pitch 
that emotions threaten to engulf 
that inner voice which now and 
then asserts itself and asks for 
facts. 

Life would not be worth while 
living, it would be quite unen- 
durable, were it not for human 
emotions. But when it comes to 
individual and social inventory 
taking, emotions become danger- 
ous. 

Farmers, consumers, business- 
men, workers, financiers — all 
want to be free to make their 
economic decisions, but they also 
wanted and still want economic 
security to an ever increasing de- 
gree. This juxtanosition of in- 
dividual freedom and economic 
security would be very funny. 
were it not so portentous. Despite 
the almost maniacal attacks by 
‘the pink and crimson cohorts 
upon the slogan “back to nor- 
malcy,” there is universal appeal 
in it. But regardless of what 
definition of the word “normalcy” 
is employed, a back to normalcy 
step involves costs. It is not only 
meaningless, it is dangerous to ad- 
vocate governmental abstinence 
from economic decisions without 
stressing the cost or price that 
such a step involves. 


Possibly the farmers consider 
floors under farm prices normal 
Consumers, regardless of com- 
plaints, have found much in OPA 
rulings that they approve and pos- 
sibly wish to retain. Many, too 
many; businessmen think of sub- 
sidies in one form or another as 
normal. This despite the fact 
that of all hidden attempts at so- 
‘cialization, subsidies are the most 
vicious because if widely used. 
they make socialization in the end 
inevitable. Workers perhaps con- 
sider a 6% pay roll tax on em- 
ployers and employees, as advo- 
cated in the Wagner, Murray, Din- 
gle bill, normal. The banker thinks 
of wholly or partially guaranteed 
loans as normal. Everyone talks 
glibly about the desire to maintain 
capitalistic institutions, but con- 
veniently forgets that the essence 
of a capitalistic society is risk- 
-taking, with a proper reward to 
compensate for its assumption and 
-for its further encouragement. 

If that is, and it would appear 
‘so, the new normalcy, how much 
‘does all this cost? What does the 
price tag say which is attached to 
_evervone of these and similar de- 
sires? Moreover, considerable pur- 
chases have already been made at 





are to be | morning, tired of musts.and must, 


So underneath all thinking, 
irom black to red, there is.a long- 
ing for a more normal social re- 
lationship — whatever that word 
“normal” may imply. But two 
questions should be raised if un- 
pleasant surprises are to be avoid- 
ed. (1) Much has already hap- 
pened as the result of a common 
desire for economic security and 
for a more or less painless guns- 
and-butter war and utter disre- 
gard for price tags. Thus how far 
can the road back be taken? One 
look must convince any thinking 
individual that wide stretches of 
the road have been made impass- 
able. (2) What is the price for 
economic security? What is the 
price for its many phases which 
evidently have become part of the 
new normalcy? 


Agreed, Government must re- 
store the power for making eco- 
nomic decisions to the rightful 
owners. Still, one may question 
whether there has ever been any 
usurpation of powers. Perhaps 
there is no such thing as usurpa- 
tion, only dictatorship by default. 
Others who were in the position 
to make decisions were unwilling 
or unable to make them. But 
someone had to make them. Thus 
the Government made _ them. 
Whatever the answer, what are 
the facts? Let us take inventory, 
a pursuit in which emotions have 
no place. 


Economists generally agree that 
Federal, State and local taxes in 
the post-war period will reach 
the gigantic figure of between $30 
and $35 billion. In addition, there 
will be a governmental debt in ex- 
cess of $300 billion. Today over 
$60 billion of this debt is held by 
the commiercial banks. It would 
be foolish to deny that these 
banks must take over considerable 
quantities of additional govern- 
mental securities after the war 
when corporations as well as in- 
dividuals will dispose of large 
amounts of their holdings of gov- 
ernment securities for the purpose 
ef purchasing with the proceeds 
producers’ and consumers’ goods. 


The bankers have carried a tre- 
mendous burden in financing the 
war. So far little recognition has 
been given them. On top, there 
is the danger that before long 
some demagogue will rally a con+ 
siderable following by calling at- 
tention to the fact that the bank- 
ers own billions of dollars of gov- 
ernment securities and that tax- 
payers are thus assessed billions 
to provide bank profits on riskless 
assets. 


As a result of the banks’ con- 
tribution to war finance —to some 
extent due to the fact that butter 
and guns were wanted and indi- 
vidual bond purchases and taxes 
remained too low too long—the 
banks have been snowed under by 
an avalanche of deposits with a 
consequent lowering of their ratio 
between deposit liabilities and 
capital account and a lowering of 
excess reserves. 


Few citizens realize that Gov- 
ernment securities, primarily 
Treasury bills, have been. mone- 
tized. The Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System 
makes this significant statement 
in its 1943 report, completely 
overlooked by the press: “... 
with the large volume of short- 
term securities held by banks, ex- 
cess reserves no longer have the 
special significance for bank 
liquidity that has been attached 
to them in recent years.” In other 
words, the Federal Reserve Banks 
under pressure of the U. S. Treas- 
ury said to the banks: “Never 
mind your excess reserves. You 
don’t need them any more. Help 
us finance the war and if you lose 


deposits to another bank and! you! 
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need funds, the Federal Reserve 


forced into the wrong kind of 


Banks will take your Treasury | open market operations. 


bills at var.” Thus, any deficiency 
in legal reserves can be corrected 
via the sale of Government securi- 
ties in return for which banks 
will be credited on their reserve 
account. 


Capital markets in a capitalistic 
society cannot successfully func- 
tion unless a flexible interest rate 
exists. Down to 1937, the Federal 
Reserve Banks aided the money 
and capital markets by having a 
flexible interest rate. Since then, 
as a result of taking Government 
securities at par, a rigid interest 
rate has been established. 


The demand is for economic 
freedom in the financial sphere of 
action. Capitalism cannot survive 
without free markets. But there is 
a vrice for it. Perhaps for the 
time being, at least until a bal- 
anced budget and a definite trend 
toward the repaymient of the gov- 
ernmental debt has been estab- 
lished, the road toward a free 
money and capital market is 
blocked. Banks, not to mention a 
multitude of other financial in- 
stitutions, own large volumes of 
Government securities. They have 
also relatively low capital funds. 
There certainly is no assurance 
that the new era of low interest 
rates is permanent, particularly 
once Americans forget the bab- 
bling about a mature econ- 
omy and take uv new security is- 
sues representing typical venture 
capital. A rise in the interest rate, 
without which the new risks to 
turn out new gadgets. cannot be 
effected, spells a decline in the 
market value of bonds. 

Could. financial institutions 
take such losses on their port- 
folios and still have sufficient 
capital to assume new and higher 
risks for private business? Or 
will Federal Reserve banks con- 
tinue to stand ready to purchase 
government securities at par un- 
til the present $15 billion of gov- 
ernment securities held by the 
Federal Reserve banks has-been 
trebled or quadrupled? 


This is not the place to suggest 
possible alternatives, but one 
thing is clear. The debt structure 
will block for the time being any 
return to any semblance of free 
financial markets and a return to 
the passive role, one of accom- 
modating business and controlling 
dangerous credit expansions, on 
the part of the Federal Reserve 
banks. Besides how can the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks today prevent 
an undesirable credit expansion? 
They are limited as to the ceiling 
on legal reserve requirements. 
The interest rate is fixed. And if 
large volumes of government se- 
curities should be offered, the 
Federal Reserve authorities would 


be forced to purchase them in or- 
der to protect financial institu- 
tions. In other words, the Fed- 


eral Reserve banks would be. 





Does that spell qualitative 
credit control because no means 
for effective quantitative credit 
control is left? Does than mean 
discretionary powers for the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities to raise 
legal reserve requirements at will 
—the road that the 100% reserve 
money advocates have been point- 
ing to for so long? In plain words, 
socialization of bank credit may 
be around the corner unless finan- 
cial leaders will leave their fox- 
holes into which the New Deal 
has driven them, brave whatever 
storm might come, get together 
and sit down with the politicos. 
After all, this is an election year. 
It might be already too late for it. 


At present, the best that can be 
hoped for is a compromise. A par- 
tial return to free financial mar- 
kets and a considerable retaining 
of government control over them 
with the definite recognition that 
even such a meager compromise 
might have to be purchased at the 
price of some losses in investment 
portfolios. If riskless assets are 
wanted, they can only be pur- 
chased at the price of heavy con- 
trol. Even a most superficial anal- 
ysis of the debt structure reveals 
that. 

What about a $30 to $35 billion 
tax bill? To a large extent that 
is the price for previous lack of 
attention to government. As long 
as such a gigantic tax amount 
must be collected and expended, 
business will be affected—even 
under an administration pledged 
to a complete laissez-faire atti- 
tude. In addition, a lack of proper 
timing in collection or expendi- 
tures and a lack of a tax program 
embodying a very definite tax 
philosophy rather than a patch- 
work tax structure could do a lot 
of damage. But a lower tax bill, 
particularly in the field of state 
and local government, will de- 
mand as price more attention on 
the part of all groups to local and 
state problems. Are 167,000 gov- 
ernments really necessary? To 
what extent and where is govern- 
ment reorganization involving 
consolidation necessary? A large 
tax bill reduces economic free- 
dom of action, but the price for a 
lower tax bill is steep. Steep be- 
cause U. S. citizens have felt their 
time to be too precious to be spent 
on attention to their government. 
Steep because some old and pre- 
cious ideas must of necessity go 
by the board. 


Strange how the people most 
conscious of any in the world of 
price tags have chosen to dis- 
regard the nrice tags on the things 
they most ardently seem to de- 
sire. Here is labor with its cry 
for social security. But many 
labor “leaders” have been re- 
sponsible for inflationary policies 
which have aided in the upward 
movement of prices, thus reducing 
their social security income. So- 
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NOTE— From time totime, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is number thirty-eight of a series. 
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Gleaning the News 





An estimable gentleman, who is 
very prominent in prohibition cir- 
cles, recently read a paper before 
a House judiciary sub-committee 
which met to consider dry legisla-, 
tion. He denounced liquor as a' 
“non-essential luxury enterprise’’ | 
having no place in a war program. 

And, almost coincidental, we read 
a recent dispatch in the news- 
papers from Algiers which seems 
to refute at least a substantial por- 
tion of the gentleman’s statement. 
It tells us that for the first time 
in history, combat crews in Amer- 
ican planes are receiving two 
ounces of whiskey to relieve “pilot 
fatigue.” 


According to the news story, our 
Air Surgeon in Washington author- 
ized this new departure on August 
10th, last, and shortly afterwards 
our Air Force in North Africa re- 
ceived the privilege. The allotment 
of two ounces of whiskey is offered 
to each member of a combac crew 
after he returns from a mission. but 
is not mandatory. Any scruples 
against drinking are honored. He 
is not forced to drink. Our informa - 
tion tellsus, however. that this new 
departure has been enthusiastically 
received by our air men. 4 


It is certainly not new that med- 
ical men have for a long time been 
in favor of allotting moderate quan- 
tities of whiskey to our front line 
troops, Physicians, who have had 
experience in Italy, have often 
made the statement that both the 
morale and physical well-being of 
our combat troops would be im- 
proved if they were given a mod- 
erate ration of whiskey in the 
morning and in the evening. « — 

In the broader dissemination of 
this information, we may incur the 
displeasure of those of our citizens 
who see no good, but only evil in 
alcoholic beverages. But if they 
were to ask our boys who spend 
limitless hours working and fight. 
ing on sheer reserve power, they 
would perhaps graciously admit 
that it is the abuse and not the use 
that they object to. Its abuse can 
never destroy its actual intrinsic 
value, 

And, speaking of intrinsic value: 
BUY WAR BONDS AND HOLD 
THEM. There is value—plus! ' 


MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CorP. 


FREE—Send a postcard or letter 
to Schenley Distillers Corp., 350 
Fifth Ave.; N. Y. 1, N. Y. and you 
will receive a booklet containing 
reprints of earlier articles on vari- 
ous subjects in this series. 





cial security payments are made 
in dollars. One would think 
labor would hence advocate fiscal 
policies which would keep prices 
stable and thus assure them their 
real income from social security 
payments. Will they demand now 
more in dollars and cents, perhaps 
at the expense of a still higher 
price level (not to mention the 
cost-price ratio) and so on ad 
infinitum? Surely an odd way to 
achieve economic security. . 

There are two ways, not one, 
to achieve a higher standard of 
living. One, to be sure, is the 
raising of money incomes. But 
there remains another, namely, 
lower prices as a result of higher 
technical efficiency and hence a 
rising real income. Which road 
at what cost? Raising money in- 
comes is usually confined to pres- 
sure groups. Later another group 
wants what the first group got 





|disputes and perhaps strikes. 


and a fight is on, embodying per- 
haps nasty jurisdictional labor 
In 
addition, those groups who by vir- 


-tue of their lack of organization 


(Continued on page 85) 
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Philadelphia Revenues Exceed Estimates 


The Pennsylvania Bureau of Municipal Research reports that 
1944 will mark the fourth successive year in which City of Phila- 
delphia’s revenues will substantially exceed budget estimates. For 
budget purposes, probable receipts were scheduled at $85,072,467. 
By year-end, the Bureau believes the surplus over the estimated 
figure may reach $2,000,000. It is expected that rental from the Broad 
Street subway will yield $800,000 
more than anticipated; an extra|in value. Under a decision of the 
$1,000,000 will be derived from the |Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
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Bank and | The Federal Power Commission in Washington has directed the 
I S k Philadelphia Electric Co. to show cause, on or before Sept. 20, why 
| it should not make accounting adjustments involving over $37,000,000 
nsurance toc $ | in write-ups and other excesses over original plant costs. 
Inquiries invited on local Commenting on the Commission’s order, a company spokesman 
} S ° 

securities a : - 

e report has just been re-¢ 

Fa. and the items discussed are 
of a highly controversial nature. 





that the various appraisals will 
tend to coincide at probably 
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The company has not yet had an 
opportunity to review the order 
nor determine the propriety of the 


“Most of the items referréd to 
in the statement date back 30 
years and are a matter of his- 
tory in the early consolidation 
of approximately 400 smaller 
companies which now form the 
Philadelphia Electric Co.” 





A.C.F. Brill Motors Co. 


Terms of the proposed merger 
and consolidation of American 
Car Foundry Motors Co. and Brill 
Corp., which were made public 
last week, brought mixed com- 
ment from security holders and 
resulted in several odd market 
situat:ons as traders seught to ap- 


Brill Motors common stock pro- 
vided for under the plan. 

As proposed, the holder of each 
share of Brill Corp. preferred will 
receive $70 principal amount of 
new 6% income debentures, $12.50 
in cash and 8 shares of new com- 
mon. 

Each share of A.C.F. Motors 
preferred will receive 7 shares of 
new common. 

Each share of Brill Corp. “A” 
will receive 1.1 shares of new 
common. 

Holders of Brill Corp. “B” and 
A.C.F. Motors common will re- 
ceive warrants to purchase the 
new common in various amounts 
and ratios. 

Assuming the 6% income de- 
bentures to be worth par, Brill 
Corp. preferred, selling at 134, 
would reflect a current value of 
approximately 6% for the new 
A.C.F. Brill Motors common. 
However, Brill Corp. “A,” sell- 
ing at 9 and scheduled to re- 
ceive 1.1 shares of the new 
stock, indicates a current valua- 
tion of approximately 8% on the 
latter. In approaching an ap- 
praisal from the standpoint of 
the market for A.C.F. Motors 
preferred, we find a current 
quotation of 50 bid, 60 asked, 
which would indicate an equiv- 
alent quotation of about 7% bid, 
854 asked, on the new stock. 


Obviously, several methods of 
arbitraging the old _ securities 
against the new are present, all, 
however, subject to the uncertain- 
ties and delays to which such sit- 
uations are subject. Consensus of 
opinion appears to be tending to- 
ward agreement that the new 
stock will possess merit and may 
be reasonably compared with 
Twin Coach, currently selling 
around 13. The more favorable 
terms obtainable through the pur- 
chase of Brill Corp. preferred is 
held to be attributable to the 
higher cost price of Brill pre- 
ferred and the possibility of 
“freezing” a greater amount of 
capital for an uncertain length of 
time. As the plan approaches con- 











= 


summation, it may be expected 


higher levels. 

The plan will be submitted to 
security holders for approval on 
July 27. 





Warner Company 


On June 26, directors of Warner 
Company announced they had ne- 
gotiated a tentative arrangement 
with Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. to refund Warner Co. 6s, 1951, 
and the short term lien on the 
properties of American Lime & 
Stone Co., a_ subsidiary to be 
wholly merged. The plan pro- 
vides for a new $4,000,000 mort- 
gage at 4%, to be fully amortized 
by 1959. Advantages of the pro- 
cedure are (a) a reduction in an- 
nual interest charges of $70,000, 
(b) extension of life of underlying 
debt from seven to 15 years, pro- 
viding for safe and easy amortiza- 
tion and (c) consolidation under 
Warner title of American Lime & 
Stone Co. properties with valuable 
raw material erves, plants and 
equipment for the manufacture of 
chemical-lime products at Belle- 
fonte, Penna. 


The steps to be taken have 
brought renewed interest in 
Warner Company first and sec- 
ond preferreds. and common 
steck. It is believed likely that 
one of several suggested plans 
for a reclassification of these 
stocks will receive early con- 
sideration. Earnings and asset 
values on these issues are high, 
but the preferreds carry heavy 
burdens of arrearages. The en- 
tire issue of second preferred 
and 80,250 shares of Warner 
Company common are owned 
by Wawaset Securities Co., an 
inter-company investment trust 
which will probably be liqui- 
dated. 





U.G.L 


Although United Gas Improve- 
ment Co., under SEC orders, has 
reduced its assets from $337,000,- 
000 to approximately $49,000,000, 
there is no current plan to dissolve 
the company, said Samuel T. Bo- 
dine, Chairman of the Board, in 
a statement before Judges. Mac- 
Neille and Milner in Common 
Pleas Court. The appearance was 
in connection with a minority 
stockholders’ suit which sought to 
enjoin the company from putting 
into effect an annuity plan for 94 
employes, including seven offi- 
cers. 

Under integration orders, U.G.I. 
has disposed of most of its former 
nation-wide properties and hold- 
ings, retaining, however a solid 
nucleus of operating companies 
located within the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania and which are 
held to be immune from sever- 
ance. 

As has been suggested in this 
column, it is apparent that 
U.G.I. has placed these assets 
under lock and key and is pre- 


(Continued on page 75) 








City’s income tax, and small sur- 
pluses will be available above 
oudget estimates of water rents 
and amusement taxes. It is pre- 
sumed that receipts from delin- 
quent real estate taxes and magis- 
trates, fines and costs will be 
somewhat less than expected. 


Problems of the Future 


In a report prepared by C. W. 
B. Townsend for the Citizens 
Committee on the Philadelphia 
Debt Structure, the author com- 
mends the improvement made in 
the City’s financial affairs since 
1940 but warns against a heavy 
burden of long term debt and the 
accumulation of deficits due to 
unrealistic estimates of revenues 
and expenditures. 


The report states that the City 
has many long-deferred capital 
improvements which must be fi- 
nanced when it is possible to do 
so. Badly needed improvements 
to the water and sewer systems, 
which will probably be undertak- 
en when materials and manpower 
become available, will not greatly 
affect the borrowing capacity of 
the City since they will be self- 
sustaining in character. But long 
term debt, whether or not it falls 


within a self-sustaining classifica-. 


tion, must be paid from the gen- 
eral revenues of the City. While 
it is true that municipalities can 
borrow funds more cheaply at 
present than at any time in the 
past, a percentage of the cost of 
all capital improvements should 


‘be met out of current revenues 


and this percentage should be 
greater than the 5% which has 
prevailed in the past. 


Recommendations of the City 
Planning Commission should and 
probably will receive proper con- 
sideration in the matter of select- 
ing and timing capital’ improve- 
ments. Lack of borrowing capa- 
city may delay portions of this 
program. 

However, in the event that 
the outstanding sewer debt be- 
comes deductible by reason of 
the imposition of an adequate 
sewer rental, this should release 
sufficient borrowing power for 
near term needs. The annual 
payments of additional sums in- 
to the sinking funds plus the 
retirement of serial maturities 
will provide some further bor- 
rowing capacity. 


In February, the Court of 
Common Pleas ruled that the 
City’s investment in the Frank- 
ford Elevated Railway is self-sus- 
taining, and that the bonds issued 
and still outstanding for the con- 
struction of the Railway may now 
be deducted from the gross debt 
of the City. With such bonds de- 
ducted, the City’s debt now ex- 
eeeds its borrowing capacity by 
approximately $1,500,000. Elow- 
ever, in the several sinking funds 
there. are Government securities 
approximating $10,500,000 





these bonds are not a proper de- 
duction in arriving at net debt. 
But if these bonds should be sold 
or if legislation similar to that in 
force for other municipalities in 
Pennsylvania were to be enacted 
to permit the deduction of this 
asset, the City would have an un- 
encumbered general borrowing 
capacity at present of something 
over $9,000,000. 


It should be borne in mind, 
states the report, that these 
times of full employment and 
high wages must not be consid- 
ered as permanent standards. 
Decreases in wages and employ- 
ment will immediately affect 
the proceeds of the City’s wage 
tax and its ability to collect 
real estate taxes, with a conse- 
quent decline in revenues. Fur- 
thermore, it is conceivable that 
assessed valuations of both real 
and personal property may be 
reduced with a consequent di- 
minution of both borrowing 
capacity and revenues. It is 
impossible to foretell what the 
future may bring forth, but the 
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Pittsburgh Bond Club 
Summer Field Day 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—The Bond 
Club of Pittsburgh announces that 
its annual summer field day will 
be held on Friday, July 14, at the 
Sannopin Country Club. Tickets 
are $2.50 per member, $5.00 for 
guests. Greens fee for golf will 
be $2.00. 


In the past, the Club reports, 
expenses of the summer outings 
have been met through the sale of 
raffle tickets. This year the of- 
ficers and directors have decided 
to eliminate the raffle and make 
the charge mentioned above to de- 
fray part of the expenses, the 
balance of: which will be paid by 
the Club. The charge covers every- 
thing but greens fees and caddy 
fees. 

Dinner will be at 6:30 p.m. and 
there will be door prizes. 

Members of the Entertainment 
Committee are: Jos. Buffington, 
Jr., Young & Co., Inc., Chairman; 
Harry C. Bell, Colonial Trust Co.; 
Theodore O. Harris, Mellon Na- 
tional Bank; Wilbur E. Johnson, 
Johnson & Johnson, and James H, 
Scott, James H. Scott & Co. 











‘Fred Phillis Is With 


Rakestraw, Betz Go. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. —Fred- 
erick C. Phillis has become asso- 
ciated with Rakestraw, Betz & 
Co., 123 South Broad Street, mem- 
bers of the New York and Phila- 
delphia Stock Exchanges, as man- 
ager of the trading department. 
Mr. Phillis was formerly trading 
manager for Lewis C. Dick Co. 
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‘pared to wait out the current 
-era of unfavorable regulation. 





Autocar 


In anticipation that its post-war 
business may exceed its pre-war 
business and in view of the con- 
sequent desirability of conserving 
working capital, the Autocar Co. 
has notified its stockholders that 
cash dividends will be eliminated 
for 1944. Instead it is proposed to 
pay a stock dividend in a new 
class of preferred shares. 

A special stockholders’ meet- 
ing has been called for Aug. 15, at 
which authorization will be sought 
for the creation of 150,000 shares 
of $20 par serial preferred stock, 
of which 50,000 shares would be 
issued as Series “A” with 5% 
cumulative dividends. This would 
be distributed to common stock- 
holders on the basis of one share 
of preferred for each 10 shares of 
common, on or about Oct. 1, 1944. 


The new preferred will be 
convertible into common share 
for share, callable at $22 per 
share to 1947 and at $20 per 
share thereafter. It will be en- 
titled to $20 per share in liqui- 
dation. The remainder of the 
authorized issue would be re- 
served for issuance in the fu- 

- ture. 





Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, 
Penna., manufacturers of carbon 
steel plate and other types of 
rolled special metals, is 134 years 
old this week. 





The Philadelphia Stock Ex- 
change has adopted rules" under 
which corporations may enjoy the 
privileges of membership, Thus 
far, two Philadelphia firms, Paul 
& Co. and Sheridan, Bogan & Co., 

ave been admitted. Philadelphia 
Stock Exchange listings include 
456 stock issues most of which are 
actively traded on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Local floor brok- 
ers are required to match sales on 
the New York exchange and thus 
are able to attract a substantial 
amount of local business. 





Scranton-Spring Brook Water 
Service Co. has received SEC per- 
mission to purchase, before the 
end of the year, all or any part of 
$600,000 principal amount of its 
first mortgage “A” 5s, due 1967, 
and its “B” 5s, due 1961. In 1944 
the company purchased $317,000 
principal amount. The company 
told the SEC the present proposal 
will result in interest savings of 
$30,000 annually. 





- An: unusual step taken by 
. Philadelphia National Bank, 
_oldest and largest in Pennsyl- 
_vania, was in writing down the 
value of the bank buildings 
from $2,200,000 to $1. Direc- 
tors also authorized an increase 
of $7,000,000 in the bank’s sur- 
plus account, thereby raising it 
33% from 21 to 28 million. 





Having initiated dividend pay- 
ments in 1848 and with its record 


now crowding the century mark, 
Pennsylvania Railroad stock is the 
oldest, consecutive dividend-pay- 
ing common on the New York 
Stock Exchange. The company is 
the largest factor in the American 
railroad industry from the stand- 
point of gross revenues and net 
income. 





Through a consistent program 
of re-purchasing its shares, it is 
expected that by the end of the 
year Pennroad Corp. will have re- 
duced its outstanding capital to 
6 million shares. Since there were 
originally 9 million shares issued, 
this would represent the lopping 
off of one-third. Based on the an- 
nual 25 cent dividend paid in re- 
cent years, it would appear that 
the company has realized the 
equivalent of an 8% return on its 


purchases. . 


July 10 has been set for the 
final hearing in Federal Court in 
respect to the reorganization plan 
of Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co. Since more than the re- 
quired number of creditors have 
already approved its terms, early 
consummation is expected. Hold- 
ers of the refunding 5s are sched- 
uled to receive, for each $1,000 
bond, $165 in cash, $270 in income 
bonds and 27 shares of new com- 
mon. Holders of each $1,000 de- 
benture will receive $76 in cash, 
$125 in income bonds and 12% 
shares common. 








Felix R. Gerard, Vice-President 
and General Manager of Lehigh 
Valley RR., has been elected Presi- 
dent to succeed Revelle W. Brown, 
who resigned to become President 
of Reading Co. 


Thomas Darst & Co. 
Opens In Greensboro 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Thomas 
C. Darst, Jr., has formed Thomas 
Darst and Company with offices 
in the Southeastern Building. The 
new firm will act as dealers in 
North Carolina municipal bonds, 
public utility, railroad and indus- 
trial issues and local corporation 
stocks and bonds. Partners are 
Thomas C. Darst, Jr., and M. H. 
Darst. 


Mr. Darst was formerly Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of Oscar Bur- 
nett and Company. 
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City should profit by past ex- 
perience and zealously seek to 
maintain its improved condi- 
tions. 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania’s surplus as of 
May 31, the end of the first fiscal 
year under Governor Edward 
Martin, stood at $126,000,000. 
Based on actual tax collections in 
the first half of the current bien- 
nium, it is estimated that the sur- 
plus will exceed $173,000,000 by 
May 31, 1945. 


Recommendations for the util- 
ization of the unprecedented 
- budgetary surplus will be sub- 
~ mitted to the 1945 Legislature 
by the Governor. It is expected 
that he will suggest new tax 
reductions; financing of huge 
post-war construction. pro- 
grams; liquidation of the State’s 
debt, and an increase in certain 
departmental appropriations. 


Attesting the unslaked thirst of 
its robust citizenry, the Common- 
wealth’s State Store liquor system 
yielded unexpected profits of $24,- 


Pennsylvania Municipals 
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| 400,000, approximately $11,000,000 
|Breater than the budget estimate, 
in the first year of the biennium. 

| In a decision handed down on 
June 30, the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the Franchise Tax Act 
of 1935, thus safeguarding an im- 
portant source of tax revenue. The 
Act was drawn to protect Penn- 
sylvania corporations against out- 
of-State firms entering Pennsyl- 
vania and transacting business 
without paying excise taxes. Last 
week’s decision disposed of ap- 
peals filed by the Ford Motor 
Company and Quaker Oats Co. In 
the Ford case, the Appellate Court 
upheld the Dauphin County 
Court’s finding that it was proper 
to tax the company on the basis 
of its entire $494,000,000- capital 
stock, since the company is an in- 
tegrated whole and its entire cap- 
ital is employed in the manufac- 
ture and sale of its products. 

As an indication of the import- 
ance: of the decision, it was testi- 
fied that collections on the tax in 
the last three years amounted to 





more than $30,000,000. 





SEC Opinion On 
Brazilian Bond Trades | 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. an- 
nounced on July 3 that Baldwin B. 
Bane, Director of the Corporation 
Finance Division of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, had 
rendered an opinion that when, as 
and if issued trades in the obliga- 
tions of the Government of Brazil 
which had been made in good 
faith and in reliance upon the 
original plan of the Government 
of Brazil that only obligations of 
the Government should be ex- 
changed for obligations of the 
Government (which transactions 
would have been exempt. from 
registration under Section 3 (a) 
(9) of the Securities Act of 1933) 
may still be carried out even 
though the Government of Brazil 
has now included in the Registra- 
tion Statement filed with the SEC 
bonds of the Government of Bra- 
zil, Series 1 to 5, to be exchanged 
for its own obligations as well as 
its bonds to be exchanged for 
those originally issued by obligors 


other than the Government of 
Brazil. The announcement also 
says: 

“The opinion provides that all 
when, as and if issued trades in 
Brazilian Government bonds, se- 
ries 1 to 5, made in good faith and 
in reliance upon such original 
plan of the Government of Brazil, 
may be completed provided that 
delivery is accompanied or pre- 
ceded by a prospectus of the Gov- 
ernment of Brazil meeting the re- 
quirements of Section 10 of the 
Securities Act of 1933. The ruling 
is not limited to the when, as and 
if issued trades of Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., but also applies to 
completing the delivery of when, 
as and if issued trades in bonds of 
the Government in the same series 
of other dealers in the same fac- 
tual situation. 

EEE 


Interesting Situation 
H. R. Baker & Co., Russ Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif., have avail- 
able an interesting report on 
Langendorf Baking. Copies of this 
report may be had from the firm 





upon request. 
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Canadian 


Securities 


By BRUCE WILLIAMS 


In his recent budget speech the Canadian Finance Minister, Mr. 
Ilsley, gave statistical evidence of the present strength of the Can- 
adian financial structure in comparison with the situation during 


World War I. 


From 1914 to 1919 the debt increased nearly seven times, and 
because the average interest rate had risen from 3.579% to 5.022% 


the annual interest charges 
creased more than nine times. 
Furthermore about one-third of 
the debt was payable outside the 
country and a subsiantial portion 


was in the form of tax-exempt! 


securities. 

During the past five years, 
however, the Dominion funded 
debt has increased about three 
times, but owing to a decline in 
the average rate of interest 
from 3.52% to 2.57%, the an- 
nual charges have only risen 
214 times. There are no longer 
any tax-exempt bonds and. ow- 
ing to the growth of the national 
income, the Dominion’s capacity 
to carry the debt has fully 
doubled since the beginning of 
the war. Also only about 3% of 
the total debt is now payable 
abroad, and during the period 
when wartime necessities have 
sharply inflated the volume of 
debt, never has less than half 
been raised by taxation. 


Turning to the current interna- 
tional currency conversations at 
Bretton Woods, it still appears 
that as far as any practical de- 
velopments are concerned and 
particularly as regards any change 
in the Canadian dollar being given 
consideration, there is little rea- 
son to expect any definite an- 
nouncement. 

Let ug hope that thoughts will 
be channeled along constructive 
lines in the direction of what 
should be the real objective of the 
conference — the reestablishment 
and fostering of post-war inter- 
national commerce. This cannot 
be attained if we continue to mix 
sentiment and starry-eyed visions 
of a New Deal for the whole 
world with the cold practical busi- 
ness realities. 

The, first necessity is to di- 
vorce the business side of the 
problem from the philanthropic 
angle. UNRRA can take care of 
the latter and can do it more ably 
if the nations, which have had the 
resources and spirit to make it 
possible to win the war, build the 
foundations of the peace-time 
commercial structure. We revert, 
therefore, to the “key currency” 
approach to the solution of this 
problem. 


The’ British Commonwealth, 
Russia and ourselves now have in 
motion a tremendous volume of 
wartime interchange of goods 
which represents practically the 
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total of present world commerce. 
Therefore, the essential frame- 
work already exists. The great 
problem, of course, is the fact that 
Great Britain, unlike her Domin- 
ions, and ourselves, will emerge 
from this war with a very con- 
siderable debt in the shape of 
blocked sterling. 


It would seem desirable to 
place this on a definite commer- 
cial basis and finance it by a 
direct loan to Britain, thereby 
releasing these blocked assets 
and thus stimulating the flow 
of world trade. As is very likely 
in the post-war era, Britain will 
become more closely integrated 
with her Dominions; the means 
of repayment will be provided 
from the great undeveloped re- 
sources of the British Empire 
as a whole. 


Thus it would be possible for 
Britain to maintain sterling at its 
present level, would avoid the 
dangers of a “currency war’ and 
then at a later period when neces- 
sary tariff agreements are made, 
currencies such as the Canadian 
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Responsibilities In Post-War 
Problems 
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icies which we should like to see 
brought into being to shape the 
country’s future. 
party is ceneludine its national 
convention this week and has put 
lurWaiu aS platiosm O© natioual 
policy. The other political party 
will follow shortly and will tell 
us what it stands for. I want to 
emphasize that they are telling us 
—you and me—yjust plain citizens 
—and they’re asking for our in- 
dorsement. 

What do we want. them to do? 


What are the national policies, 


which you and I think are needed 
to keep this country safe and 
sound? 

It is to put-some thoughts of 


mine before you for your critical | 
judgment, that I was glad of the 


opportunity to come to Duluth. 
Now when we start thinking 
about the future of our country, 


whether we think of the immedi-, 


ate future or think in the longer 
range, we begin by speculating 
about the kind of a country we 
want to live in and the national 
policies that are going to be fol- 
lowed. I would like to emphasize, 
however, that national policies are 
certainly not politics and they are 
infinitely more than mere govern- 
ment policy. But they are the con- 
cern of all of us. Government 
does not create them. They are 
the sum of all of the private and 
public policies which we as in- 
dividuals and as groups choose to 
follow—the sum of all of those 
private and public policies which 
support and sustain each other in 
the national interest. The national 
policies, therefore, that are going 
to take us through the critical 
years ahead of us are not alone 
going to be the result of things 
that will be thought out down in 
Washington. All of us, in and out 
of ones be contribut- 
ing to them. We could not ‘escape 
it if we tried. 

I think it is fairly obvious that 
before the war there was a good 
deal of confusion about our na- 
tional policies, defining that ex- 
pression as I have defined it. 


One _ political | 
‘legislation reflected 








weakness 1n our economic democ- 
racy. It was reflected in our po- 
litical democracy. Much of our 
it, because 
much of our legislation was the 


| product of this selfish pulling and 


hauling. 

That must not be true in the 
period which lies ahead of us for 
the simple reason that we can’no 
longer afford it. As a people we 
have got to know what we want 
and we have got to know why we 
want it. We are going to have to 
do some very clear thinking if we 
are to avoid the mistake of as- 
sembling a collection of expedi- 


|ents and calling it a national pol- 


icy. In the coming months, deci- 
sions will be taken that will de- 
termine our destinies. That is no 
exaggeration, no after - dinner 
overstatement; it is a simple, ob- 
vious fact. We must recognize it 
for a fact and live up to its im- 
plications. The winning of the 
war is difficult, but we shall see 
it through. The winning of the 
peace is equally important and far 
more difficult. 

There will of course be no one 
single measure which we can 
adopt that will solve all of our 
problems. We are going to find 
that the national policy needed to 
carry us through this crucial pe- 
riod will be a combination of 
many measures. It will be evolved 
from the thinking, the actions and 
the attitudes of a great many 
people. I would like to touch 
briefly on some high spots of the 
problems we are going to meet as 
we develop the national policy 
we need. < 

As we.look ahead, we. can di- 
vide the visible future into four 
foreseeable periods. 

First, obviously, is the period of 
our present task—to defeat our 
enemies. As far as we can see 
now, this is likely to fall inte. two 
phases—the present one and the 
one that will follow the defeat of 
Hitler. But until both phases are 
past our major concern must of 
course be the simple one of mak- 


As; ing certain that we win a com- 


a people, we did not clearly know} plete victory in the shortest pos- 
where we were going or what we _sible time. 


wanted. We were not thinking as 
a people. Blocs and groups were 
pulling and hauling in selfish in- 
terest. We simply did not have a 
set of well-hammered-out national 
policies, and this was the glaring 





dollar could be adjusted to con- 
form to a value more approxima- 
ing its worth based on supply and 
demand in a market which would 
permit free convertibility of the 
world’s currencies. 


After this stage is reached, the 
other nations of the world could 
be invited to join a practical cur- 
rency union and in the meantime 
would be able, as they have 
mostly done before, to effect their 
international dealings on the basis 
of the dollar and sterling. 


With regard to the securities 
market during the past week, ac- 
tivity was still on a small scale 
but the declines of the previous 
week were replaced by a general 
steadiness. There was continued 
absorption of short-term Nationals 
arising from replacement opera- 
tions in connection with the called 
July’s of 1969, and among the pro- 
vincial issues there was also a fair 
turnover in Ontarios and Mani- 
tobas at slightly higher prices. 
The market for internal issues 
was quiet and the Canadian 
dollar in the “free market” re- 
mained easier at 974%. 

An important factor with regard 
to the future course of the market 
will be the termination of the 
War Loan drive which should re- 
sult in renewed interest in Can- 
adian issues, especially as it al- 
most coincides with the redemp- 
tion date of the Canadian National 





Julyv’s and the consequent re- 
placement demand. 





The second period is likely to 
be the period of substantial ter- 
mination of war contracts and the 
beginning of reconversion to 
peacetime production. We shall 
have some grave problems to 
solve, in this period; yet the un- 
derstanding of these problems 
exists and the machinery to han- 
dle them is now being installed. I 
believe we can and will get 
through this transition period 
without serious difficulty. 

Third will come what we might 
call the catching-up-with-demand 
period. After industry has been 
reconverted there will be a tre- 
mendous accumulated buying 
power demanding satisfaction—a 
vast number of piled-up wants 
waiting to be filled. It is here, of 
course, that the dangers of infla- 
tion lie. If we handle the transi- 
tion period wisely—and are ready 
to meet this stored-up demand 
without running into the wild 
spiral of an uncontrolled boom, 
this inflationary danger can be 
averted. 

Lastly, of course, there is the 
final period —that of long-term 
maintenance of our peacetime eco- 
nomic growth and development. 

Let me emphasize once more 
that the national: policies which 
carry us through these periods are 
not going to be handed down to 


us from on high. - All economic} 


groups in this country have their 
share of the responsibility. No one 
of them can dodge it. This thing is 
going to be up to us—to all of us. 
Let us see, then, what some of 
these group responsibilities are. 
Take business first. Business’s 
primary, immediate responsibility, 
as I think we will all agree, is to 
prepare plans for reconversion. 


| Business must know what it wants 
| to do and how it proposes to do it, 
[ sometimes think that during this 
| War many business men have ac- 
|} tually come to rely on the very 
wartime controls and restraints 
that they complain about. It not 
infrequently: happens that when 
the removal of some limitation or- 
der is contemplated the strongest 
opposition comes from the busi- 
ness men who are affected by it. 
They have grown into. the atmo- 
sphere created by that order and 
they have actually come to de- 
pend on it. In looking ahead to 
reconversion it is certainly up to 
business to realize that these war- 
time controls, necessary as they 
are now, must not be continued 
| for one moment after the national 
need for them has passed. We 
have got to get back to a free 
economy, and our reconversion 
plans must be shaped in the light 
of that fact. 

A second major responsibility 
of business is to work constantly 
for improvement of industrial re- 
lations. I happen to be rather op- 
timistic on that point. I believe 
we have learned something of 
great value during this war in 
the way of labor-management co- 
operation. The record of our la- 
bor - management committees — 
4,500 of them—operating today in 
war plants all across the country, 
is extremely significant. Through 
these has been set out a. pattern 
for peacetime development. We 
would be the most short-sighted 
people in the world if we should 
ignore that pattern and drift back 
to that wasteful, inefficient and 
expensive state which is charac- 
terized by those once-common 
words—bad industrial relations. 

A third responsibility for the 
business world has to do with 
money. Business must provide for 
the financing of both small and 
large business enterprises. There 
will be a great deal of financing 
to be done, in this post-war pe- 
riod. Whole new industries are 
waiting to be developed. New ma- 
terials are available, new ways of 
processing them are at hand; it is 
no exaggeration to say that a 
golden period lies ahead—and it 
must not be stifled simply because 
the business world has not 
planned to provide the necessary 
capital. As a matter of fact, of 
course, it won't be stifled—be- 
cause if business does not do the 
necessary financing, government 
will have to. But can a free, com- 
petitive economy rely indefinitely 
on government financing? 

There is also an important re- 
sponsibility for business in the 
shaping of private price policies. 
I mentioned a moment ago the 
vast demand for goods that is 
waiting to be satisfied the moment 
reconversion takes place. It is 
ceftain that for a considerable 
time the demand for a great many 
things is going to outrun the sup- 
ply. It.is clearly up to business 
to restrain undue price increases. 
We can accept government control 
of prices as a war-time necessity; 
we certainly must not make a 
post-war necessity out of it by 
failure .to handle our own price 
policies intelligently. 

But this matter of intelligent 
pricing goes beyond the period of 
the post-war boom. I believe that 
it is-up to business consciously to 
develop and maintain price pol- 
icies which are designed to 
broaden markets. A good slogan 
for post-war America might be— 
“More goods for more people at 
lower prices.” American business 
has dazzling opportunities ahead 
of it—but only if it uses its mag- 
nificent productivity to satisfy an 
ever-widening circle of human 
needs. It cannot do that unless 
it keys its prices to the mass mar- 
ket. A policy of restricted pro- 
duction and artificially-main- 
tained prices cannot be anything 
but a policy of suicide for our free 
enterprise system. 





So much for the responsibilities 
of business. What about labor? 
Organized labor has now had 
fipwards of a decade of growth and 
(Continued on page 86) 
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[ T’S HARD to get three hundred theusand Army trucks 
into any kind of picture. They take up as much room as-several million 
soldiers ... Of course they are now scattered all over the world behind 
the battle lines and on the fighting fronts. They range from the husky 
six-wheeled BIG SHOT down to the smaller weapons carriers and com- 
mand reconnaissance cars. They include thirty thousand ambulances — 
official Army vehicles of medical rescue on practically every front... 
We have tried to build these Army trucks to give-the officers and men 
who are doing the real fighting the dependable support they deserve. 


All of these Army trucks are direct descendants of the famous Dodge 
Job-Rated Trucks you see today faithfully hauling milk, foodstuffs, fuel, We have been authorized to produce 114 and 2-ton DODGE 


production materials and other wartime essentials. Job-Rated TRUCKS for rationing to purchasers for essen- 
tial wartime civilian use. See your Dodge dealer. 


Chrysler Corporation 


PLYMOUTH * DODGE ° DE soTo ° CHRYSLER Major Bowes and his Amateurs. 








JOIN THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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Monetary Conference Under Way 


(Continued from first page) 





tries indicates gold. as a. monetary 
necessity is being abandoned. In 
fact, certain nations have already 
ceased to link their currencies to 


| Pittman, in addition , to working | to the bimetallism propaganda. 
out the London Silver Agreement) China, another country “interested 
in his hotel room outside the work | in silver” has the largest delega- 
| of the conference proper, got one| |tion to the Conference, estimated 





page in this section of the ‘ ‘Chron- | ion 


icle.”’ 


The first disturbing 
sounded at the Conference is the| flected 
demand of the 25 Silver-Bloc Sen-/| Celler-Wolcott silver repeal rider 
ators for the adoption of bimetal- | of last year, 
There are no signs as yet) volves an insidious danger. 


lism. 


that the demand has a chance of| 
success. Republicans here are Tong ver 
spokenly opposed to it. 
crats appear to be annoyed by it, 
One of the Demo- 
members of Congress who | Conference merely paid lip ser-| 
is here holds the 
of silver 
least some nominal recognition in| course, 


but are silent. 
cratic 


subject 


the final act of 


merely for the purpose of appeas- 
ing the silver bloc in Washington. 
Apart from the fact that the opin- 


just quoted overlooks the} 

| strong anti-silver sentiment in the} 
note| House of Representatives, as re- 
in the thrice supported 


| resolution recommending that the 


'ver make a pact among them- 
selves. This resolution, along with 
ia vast amount of other material, 
| was received by the London Con- 
| ference as a whole. Thereafter, 
|Senator Pittman and President 
| Roosevelt cited the “resolution of 
66 countries” as partial justifica- 
| tion of the silver proclamation is- 
'sued from the White House on 
| Dec. 21, 1933. This proclamation 


such an attitude in- 


It is hardly likely that the sil- 
interests expect this confer- 

ence to adopt bimetallism. Under 
the circumstances, they would) 
| probably be quite happy if the) 


The Demo- | 





view that the/ vice to ‘doing something for sil-|..- ; 2 - - 
must have ativer.” The danger in that, of| “#5 2 first step in restoring silver 
is that the silver bloc] 2° 2 part of the national monetary 


| reserve. 


conf ,| habitually 
See) See As regards the delegates of In- 


blows up at any such! 
| nod in the direction of the ‘white 
Maton ” In the 1933 London Con-| 


ference, for example, Senator Key: silver, they appear to be “ice cold”’ 


‘of the subcommittees to adopt alas 40 or more, 


| countries most concerned with sil- | 


dia and Canada, both of which) 
countries should be interested in| 


including two 
American advisors. 

A controversial problem which 
is bound to cause a serious strug- 
gle in the committee discussions 
and in the plenary sessions of the 
Conference is the future status of 
gold. This is indicated in the pri- 

vate interviews which your cor- 
respondent has had with foreign 
delegates as well as in the initial 
committee discussions. One for- 
eign delegates expressed privately 
the following views on the status 
of gold: 

“Since gold has been withdrawn 
from circulation, few people in 
advanced countries have worried 
about its existence. Such incon- 
gruity calls for a more scientific 
system. A ‘survey of leading coun- 
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AMONG PHILCO’S many contributions 
to the war effort was the creation of the 
elect¥onic “master mind” pictured here. — 
Last year alone, it saved 144,000 man- 
hours of labor and, with other econo- 
mies, reduced the cost of one type 
of radio equipment to the Government 
by $1,170,000. : 


ep | 
Perfected only after many months of =“ industry after Victory! 


exhaustive research and development by 
Philco engineering ingenuity, this device 
replaced a tedious and intricate hand cali- 
brating operation, which was slow and 
subject to human error. Employing 126 
tubes, the Philco “Master Mind” can 
“think,” calibrate, calculate, and record 


Electronic Wizardry 
Philo Engineers Createa Master Mind 


dial readings many times faster than any 
human being —at a great saving of time 
and without danger of error. 


> 


Another example of Philco research and © 
engineering “know-how” which, while 
fulfilling emergency: war needs, prom- 
ises important peacetime -applications 


PHILCO 


CORPORATION 























it. Although they may not have 
declared this practice openly, 
analysis of their policies shows 
they have been selling gold to 
those willing to buy it. When we 
realize that gold finally becomes 
more of an upsetting factor than 
a useful one in countries orthodox 
by buying it without limit, we see 
its demonitization looming.” 

As indicating the uncertainties 
of the status of gold in the “ex- 
perts” plan of stabilization, com- 
mittee discussions yesterday dis- 
closed a variety of interpretations. 
It has been questioned whether 
member countries will be re- 
quired to buy gold when offered 
by the fund. A delegate from 
India maintained that the: provi- 
sions of “the Experts’ Plan,” 
whereby the Fund “may offer 
gold to a member country in ex- 
change for its own currency” is 
meaningless, unless such member 
is obligated to buy the gold. But 
it is reported that the British rep- 
resentatives interpret the gold 
buying from the fund as optional 
and not compulsory, and so you 
have a serious conflict of views 
regarding an important stabiliza- 
tion provision in the master plan, 

Yet, despite these differences, 
foreign delegations have not ex- 
hibited any overall opposition to 
the general principles of the ‘In- 
ternational Monetary Fund” orto 
the plan for an international loan 
bank. Representatives of various 
countries privately point our they 
have nothing to lose if the’ estab- 
lishment of these institutions is 
accomplished, Indeed, several 
delegates from smaller countries 
wonder why they were invited to 
attend at all, since they feel tech- 
nically or otherwise they have lit- 
tle or nothing to contribute. This 
is undoubtedly true of such minor 


countries as Luxemburg, Iraq, 
Iran, Liberia, and Iceland. 
Judging from my _ interviews 


with delegates, it would seem that 
the belief is general that this con- 
ference will produce an agree- 
ment. Discussion will center 
around the-multitudinous alter- 
native clauses. In my opinion the 
chief points still to be determined 
are formulas for quota contribu- 
tions and initial exchange rates 
for the different currencies. It is 
taken for granted that much re- 
liance will be placed on provi- 
sions for flexibility in interna- 
tional exchange rates. 


——— eS 





Attractive Situations 

Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, have prepared circu- 
lars on. several situations which 
currently offer attractive possi- 
bilities, the firm believes. Copies 
of these circulars, on the follow- 
ing issues, may be had from Ward 
& Co. upon request. 

Du Mont Laboratories “A”; 
Merchants Distilling; Crowell- 
Collier Publishing; P. R. Mallory; 
General Instrument: Long Bell 
Lumber Co.; Great American In- 
dustries; Mid-Continent Airlines; 
Massachusetts Power & Light $2 
preferred; Majestie Radio; Mag- 
navox Corp.; Electrolux; Purola- 


tor; Brockway Motors; Mohawk 
Rubber, and American Export 
Airlines. 





Wyandt Appointed Lt. (jg) 
In U. S. Naval Reserve 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Owen H, 
Wyandt, Vice-President and Sec- 
retary of Scott and Wyandt, Inc., 


135 South La Salle Street, invest- 
ment bankers, has been appointed 
a lieutenant (j. g.) in the U. S, 
Naval Reserve, and will report to 
Camp MacDonough, Plattsburg, 
New York, for his 60-day indoc- 
trination training. Wyandt is tak- 
ing a leave of absence from the 
firm. Business will be directed by 
M. W. Scott, President and Treas- 
urer, 2 
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BRIGGS REPONTS 


—and how the mon 


During peacetime, Briggs: Manufac- ° 


turing Company is the Nation’s 
largest independent automobile 
body manufacturer. -In the war 
Briggs is devoting its peacetime 
skill to making bodies and parts 
for medium tanks and aircraft; also, 
bomber turrets, droppable gas tanks 
and non-ferrous castings. 


Briggs war orders total approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000. This money 
has been spent or is being spent as 
indicated in the box shown here- 
with. Percentages are based on dis- 
tribution of Briggs 1943 sales dollar. 


In 1943 Briggs did twice as large a 
dollar volume of business as it did 
in am average peacetime year. In 
1943 Briggs delivered double the 
number of tank hulls delivered in 
1942. In the same year Briggs de- 
livered to the U. S. Army and Navy 


War 


- , 
& ré 4 





53 6% to about 40,000 em- 
-V/O ployees for wages and 
4 salaries, 


0.2% for executive salaries. 


32 1% to some 2,000 sub- 

° contractors for mate- 
rials, supplies and 
assemblies. 


1 9% to stockholders for 
. dividends. 
9.2% for taxes, 

1.2% for depreciation. 


1 2% for freconversion ex- 
4/0 penses and other costs 
arising from the war, 


0.6% left in the business. 











ey is being spent 


“t 


sections, by Briggs, were at consid- 
erably greater monthly rates than 
during any other months since the 
war began. Production of tank hulls 
was almost equal to the 1943 rate. 
Deliveries of auxiliary gas tanks, for 
the first five months of this year, 
were 7 times the total for 1943, an 
shipments of aircraft fire-power tur- 
rets were at a rate almost twice that 
of last year. 


Unless very extraordinary develop- 
ments take place, Briggs 1944 war 
business should be equal to, or ex- 
ceed, its record 1943 year. 


During the war, Briggs has shown 
that experience in manufacturing 
good automobile bodies, plumbing 
ware and non-ferrous castings has 
enabled it to turn out good “bodies 
for bombers, fighters, tanks” and 
other war requirements. Briggs is 


more than 22,500,000 pounds of airplane sections, as 
compared with 7,000,000 the year before. This included 
almost twice as many bomber fire-power turrets as in 
the previous year. Total shipments to date of airplane 
sections by Briggs exceed 45,000,000 pounds. 

Earnings by Briggs hourly paid employees in 1943 aver- 
aged $3,159.00. On December 31, 1943 there were 39,312 
people on the Briggs payroll, of which 21,737 were men 
and 17,575 women. This is 48% greater than on Decem- 
ber 31, 1942 when Briggs payroll was 26,401 people. 


In the first five months of 1944, shipments of airframe 


: BRIGGS 
’ MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY — 


DETROIT 


glad that it has been able to play an important part in 
the Nation’s war effort. All of its facilities and energies 
will continue to be available to the Armed Forces until 
Victory has been won. 


However, when Victory does come, Briggs is prepared 
to go about the job of reconversion with the same 
dispatch and intensity that it applied to the prepa- 
ration for war, and, if it is allowed to do so, can go 
back into at least some peacetime production quickly. 


W. O. BricGs 
Chairman of the Board 


W. P. BRowN 
President 
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Mutual Funds 


“Threat Of Obsolescence”’ 


A fundamental reason for the need of professional investment 
management—such as is provided by mutual funds—is strikingly 


emphasized in the July 1 issue of 
Letter. We quote: 


Hugh W. Long & Co.’s New York 


“For the premise that post-war life will be vastly speeded and 
expedited by all manner of new appliances there is much to be said, 





but there is a darker side to the® 


picture which the _ rose-colored 
glasses of the pollyannalysts do not 
see. 

“For every new product 
which gains wide consumer 
acceptance with the American 
public, the item it replaces will 
sink into oblivion. For each 
manufacturing firm which hits 
the jackpot of public acclaim 
with some super-modern de- 
vice, and which accordingly 
benefits from increased earn- 
ings, its unsuccessful rival will 
see earnings shrink and stock- 
holders denied the income to 
which they have been accus- 
tomed.”’ 


The discussion continues with 
“some straws in the wind” to in- 
dicate investment opportunities of 
the future and also some “shad- 
ows of the past’ to underscore 
the threat of obsolescence in terms 
of security values. 


The bulletin concludes: “The 
professional manager is not in- 
hibited by sentiment. He judges 


current values, regardless of the 
price paid for a security. He has 
no attachment for a stock or bond 
because it was an inheritance, or 
because it was purchased at a 
higher price and he hopes that 
‘some day it will go back there.’ 
He is at all times an unimagina- 
tive realist, arriving at his con- 
clusions through reasoned steps 
and coldly unafraid of the actions 
those conclusions may dictate. 


“It is this type of professional 
management, with its desen- 
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A Class of Group Securities, Inc. 


Prospectus on Request 


DISTRIBUTORS 
GROUP, IncorPoraTED 
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timentalized approach, that is 
available to investors through 
the shares of well-supervised 
investment companies.” 


Hugh W. Long & Co. has an- 
nounced the moving of its entire 
home office organization together 
with the offices of New York 
Stocks, Inmc., Manhattan Bond 
Fund, Inc., and Manhattan Foun- 
dation, Inc., from their previous 
address in Jersey City to the Bank 
of New York Building at 48 Wall 
Street, New York City. The Long 
Company has extended a sincere 
invitation to its friends to drop 
in at the new office at their first 
opportunity. 

The net growth in working capi- 
tal of American corporations since 
the war began is discussed in the 
current issue of Brevits. Accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, net working capital of all 
American corporations (exclusive 
of banks and insurance compa- 
; nies) stood at the highest level in 
‘history at the end of 1943. 

In the period from the end 
of 1939 to the end of 1943 net 
working capital increased about 
70%, or from $24.6 billions to 
over $41.6 billions. This 70% in- 
crease has placed American in- 
dustry as a whole in a position 
to “reconvert to peace-time pro- 
duction and also to undertake 
considerable expansion without 
recourse to outside sources of 


funds.” 





W. R. Bull Management Co., in 
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a new folder on Republic Inves- 


| 10 funds reached a new high total 


tors Fund, discusses. the “arith- | of approximately $85,975.000, as 


metic of leverage.” 


“Today, Republic has approxi- 
mately $500 of leverage capital in 
addition to each $1,000 of funds 
belonging to common sharehold- 
ers, all of which is being invested 
and reinvested in seasoned market 
securities. Therefore, the common 
shareholder has $1,500 working for 
each $1,000 common shares which 
he owns. 


“If the Fund’s investments in- 
crease 25% the appreciation on the 
$1,500 is $375. But as the com- 
mon shareholder is entitled to all 
of this appreciation, it amounts to 
3714%2% on his $1,000 investment. 
His increase, therefore, is 1% 
times what it would have been 
without leverage.” 

Distributors Group, in the cur- 
rent issue of Railroad News, pre- 
sents estimates of post-war rail- 
road earnings. The estimates are 
averaged for the common stocks 
of 10 leading railroad systems and 
are based on two different levcls 
of post-war national income. The 
average earnings of this group of 
stocks in a post-war year is esti- 
mated at $12.56 per share and 
$16.51 per share, based on national 
income of $120 billion and $134 
billion, respectively. 

For purposes of comparison, the 
actual earnings of this same group 
of stocks for 1929, 1932, 1937 and 
1943 are shown in chart form to- 
gether with the average .market 
price of the group for these pe- 
riods. 

On the basis of these estimated 
post-war earnings and the pres- 
ent price level for railroad com- 
mon stocks, these issues would 
appear to afford excellent op- 
portunities for capital appre- 
ciation. 


“Reconversion Gaining Momen- 
tum” is the subject under .discus- 
sion in the current issue of Invest- 
ment Timing. The series of 10 
articles on 
ments from the Investor’s View- 
point,” which appeared recently 
in this publication, has been re- 
printed in book form by National 
Securities & Research Corp., which 
announces that “a copy will be 
sent to all subscribers, and an ad- 
ditional copy will be available at 
$1.00.” 

sh Bd % 

Keystone Corp. reports a big 
increase in the assets of the 10 
Keystone Funds. As of June 19, 


1944, the combined assets of these 


“Scientific Develop-. 


compared with approximately 
$60,000,000 a year earlier. 


Keystone Fund Series S-2 on 
May 31, 1944, had total net assets 
of $9,943,266, compared with $5,- 
682,474 on November 30, 1943. 


Mutual Fund Literature 


Keystone Corp.—The current is- 
sue of Keynotes. Selected 
American Shares—A current issue 
of “These Things Seemed Impor- 
tant.” ... . Hare’s, Ltd.—A new 
folder on Stock & Bond Group 
Shares with accompanying letter 
and mailing card. ; 


Dividends 


Keystone Custodian Fund “B-3” 
—A regular dividend of 60 cents 
per share and an additional pay- 
ment of $2.00 per share out of 
realized profits for the fiscal year 
ending July 31, 1944, payable July 
15 to holders of record June 30. 


Keystone Custodian Fund 
“S-4”—A regular dividend of 10 
cents per share, plus an additional 
payment of 15 cents per share out 
of realized profits on the fiscal 
period ending July 31, 1944, pay- 
able July 15, 1944, to shareholders 
of record June 30. 


Manhattan Bond Fund — Ordi- 
nary distribution No. 24, amount- 
ing to 10 cents per share and an 
extraordinary distribution amount- 
ing to 10 cents,. payable July 15, 
1944, to stock of record as of 
July 5. 


ett 


Bright Possibilities 

Giant Portland Cement is a 
low-priced stock in an industry 
with a bright future and offers in- 
teresting possibilities, according 
to a circular prepared by Lerner 
& Co., 10 Post Office Square, 
Boston, Mass. Copies of this cir- 
cular may ‘be had from Lerner & 
Co. upon request and also a cir- 
cular on Riverside Cement class A 
which the firm believes-is an out- 
standing cement stock with a div- 
idend arrearage.. 














Attractive Situation 

H. H. Robertson Company offers 
an attractive situation (the issue 
is tax free in Pennsylvania), ac- 
cording to an interesting memo- 
randum being distributed by 
Buckley. Brothers, 1529 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., members of 
the New York and_ Philadelphia 
Stock Exchanges. Copies of this 
memorandum tnay be had upon 
request from Buckley Brothers. 











Send fr | 
. Prospectus 








Republic 
Investors Fund, Inc. 
Distributing Agent 


W. R. BULL MANAGEMENT CO. Ine. 


40 Exchange Place, New York 




















Manhattan Bond Fund, Inc. 
The Board.of Directors. of 
Manhattan Bond’ Fund, Inc.” 
-has. declared Ordinary Dis- 
tribution No. 24 of 10 cents 
per share and Extraordinary ~ 
Distribution of 10 cents per 
share payable July 15, 1944 
to holders of record as of the 
close of business July 5, 1944. 


HUGH W. LONG and. COMPANY 
Incorporate 
National Piatvibietere 
48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y¥.- 











Hale To Be Official 
Of American Trust 


SAN FRANCISCO, . CALIF.— 
William M. Hale, Vice-President 
of the Federal 
Reserve Bank 
of San Fran- 
cisco, is re- 
signing on 
August 1 to 
become Exec- 
utive Vice- 
President of 
American 
Trust Com- 
pany, 464 Cal- 
ifornia Street. 
This 600 mil- 
lion dollar 
bank, which 
this year cele- 
brated the 
90th anniver- 
sary of its es- 
tablishment in 
San Francisco, 
has numerous banking offices 
serving the San Francisco Bay 
area and continguous parts of 
Northern California. 








William M. Hale 


Savers Plan Wise 
Post-War Spending 


Evidently the public will not 
use its war-time savings in wild 
spending when peace comes, if a 
digest of the letters being received 
in the 125th Birthday Contest con- 
ducted by The Bank for Savings 
is typical of the country. The con- 
test, which opened March 27 and 
closed Monday, July 3, required of 
entrants, letters on one of two sub- 
jects: “Why I Opened My Savings 
Account,” or “What My Savings 
Account Has Done for Me.” In its 
announcement of July 3 the bank 
says: 

“Letters on the first subject in- 
dicate that people are saving dur- 
ing the present period for future 
basic needs—to own a home, ac- 
quire a business, tide over possible 
unemployment, educate children, 
and meet unexpected emergencies. 
Many say they are making more 
money than ever before and wel- 
come the opportunity to save. 


“In the group writing on ‘What 
My Savings Account Has Done for 
Me,’ the future pattern of spend- 
ing is indicated by what the indi- 
viduals have done in the past. Al- 
most without exception, savings 
have been used for a definite es- 
sential need, with no tendency to 
squander on luxuries. 


“All of the evidence in the con- 
test contradicts the theories of 
those who see in the tremendous 
recent gains in savings bank de- 
posits a threat of uncontrolled 
post-war spending, with resultant 
inflation. 


“Since the total prizes offered 
by The Bank for Savings—$12,500 
in War Bonds and Stamps (ma- 
turity value) —are_ sufficiently 
generous to attract people in all 
brackets, these contest letters may 
well be considered a key to what 
the public plans to do with its 
war-time savings.” 

The Bank for Savings opened 
for business on July 3, 1819, as 
New York’s first savings bank. 
Among its founders were Gover- 
nor De Witt Clinton, Thomas 





ad 


-Eddy, John Murray, Jr., for whose 


family Murray Hill is named, and 


|Archibald Gracie of the famed 


Gracie Mansion, now the official 


home. of the Mayor of New York. 


Today, with assets over $215,000,- 
000, the bank is one of the largest 
savings banks in the United 
States. DeCoursey Fales is Presi- 
dent and George Emlen Roosevelt 
is Chairman of its Executive Com- 
mittee. Other officers of the 
Board include Lewis Spencer Mor- 
ris, Ernest Iselin and W. H. Taft. 

A reference to the contest ap- 





peared in our issue of April 13, 
page 1537. 









John P. Doehling With , 
Gordon Graves & Co. 


John P. Doehling, specialist in 
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|Robinson, Chief of the Office of 
|Procurement and Material and 
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|\Commanding General of Army 
Service Forces. 


Produced at the request of the! 


REPORT 


The latest revision of the list 
of securities which the New York 
State Banking Department con- 
siders legal for investment of sav- 
ings bank funds is interesting in 
several respects, but particularly 
as it bears on the status of rail- 
road securities. 

Over a period of years, and 
particularly through the early 
part of the depression of the 
°30’s, when a number of carriers 
took advantage of the revised 
Federal bankruptcy laws, the 
deletions from the legal list 
were wide and extensive and 
based on inability of roads in- 
volved to service such debts or 
provide for them at maturity. 


The latest revision of the list, it 
develops, finds a total of 16 rail- 
road issues, with a par value of 
$109,228,399 removed from the 
category of legals. But in no in- 
stance on this occasion was in- 
solvency, or inability to service 
the loans a factor. 

Quite on the contrary, all such 
removals evolved directly from 
ability of the issuers to take 
care of such issues, either at 
maturity or by call for redemp- 
tion. Meanwhile, it develops, a 
total of 18 new issues were 
added, these having a par value 
of $87,315,500. 


Here again is a concrete in- 
dication of the disposition of the 
railroads to take advantage of 
their war-accrued prosperity to 
reduce their outstanding debts. 
Although the number of additions 
exceeded the number of issues 
dropped, the par value of the new 
issues was less by almost $22,- 
000,000, suggesting that amount of 
shrinkage. 

In fact there has been an over- 
all reduction of about $150,000,000 
in the total of rail issues on the 
list, since the 1943 revision, due 
to substantial cuts in debts of sev- 
eral roads. 


Louisville & Nashville 


Another potential railroad re- 
funding of substantial proportions 
moved into the realm of early 
prospects coincident with re- 
ports that the Louisville & Nash- 
ville is considering plans for re- 
financing of about $54,000,000 of 
its first and refunding mortgage 

bonds. 
This, it is said, would involve 

three series of the loan which 
the road would seek to replace 
through the issuance and sale of 
somewhere near the same 
amount of new 3%4s under the 
same mortgage. 

The outstanding bonds consist 
of $14,000,000 of series B 5s, $31,- 
000,000 of series C 4%s and $8,- 
900,000 series D 4s, all due to ma- 
ture in 2003 but subject to re- 
demption at 105. A fourth series 
under this mortgage carries a 
334% coupon and sells around 
102%4. By providing a _ sinking 
fund for the new bonds, it is be- 
lieved the road could obtain a 
small premium on their sale. 


Budd Manuiacturing 
The E. G. Budd Manufacturing 
Co. is reported to be giving some 
thought to possible refinancing of 
its outstanding 5-year notes with 
the aim of securing more favor- 


able conditions from the lenders.’ 


Whether this may take the opera- 

tion into the open market 

yet indicated. 
' The company obtained the 
loan of $11,900,000 early in 1943 
from a group of banks and in- 
surance companies and the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. In 
the interval, $1.500,000 matured 
and was paid off. 


- The balance is due in March, 
1948, but the present provisions 
set up a sinking fund requiring 
payments of $1,500,000 annually 
beginning this year. Moreover, 


is not}. 


Investment quarters are dis- 
posed to look for a real expansion 
in corporate and municipal re- 
financings in advance of the next 
war loan which the Treasury 
probably will undertake in the 
late fall. 

Reports filtering through 
carry the suggestion that many 
of these issuers who have been 
inclined to put off such opera- 
tions are gradually coming 
around to the conclusion that 
the prevailing conditions prob- 
ably are as satisfactory for their 
business as the future will pro- 
duce. 

The point is made that interest 


rates cannot conceivably be ex- 


At Request Of WPB 


The J. Walter Thompson Co. | 
motion picture department is cur- | 
irently producing seven films for 
the cotton textile and tire cord 
manufacturing industries, featur- 
ing such prominent personalities 
as Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of 
War Production Board; Hon. 
James F. Byrnes, Director of War 








pected to taper off in any impor- 
tant degree from current levels 
| what with best type corporates 


| selling on a 2.60 to 2.75% basis. 
|And there is always the thought 


‘that one cannot tell what the dis- | 
ifor the cotton textile industry un- | 


‘tant future may bring. 


Mobilization; Vice-Admiral S. M. | 


War Production Board and with | 


its approval the films will be re- | 
leased early next month. They | 


New York State municipals, is 
now the manager of the municipal 
bond department of Gordon 


are to be shown in areas where | Graves and Company, 30 Broad- 


'1,500 cotton textile mills and 42 | way, New York City, specializing 


‘tire cord mills are located. 


The purpose of’ the films is 
fourfold: to show people in com- 
munities where tire cord is made, 
where cotton and rayon is manu- 
\factured for tires, the direct im- 
portance of this work to the war 
effort; to help overcome absentee- 
|ism; to assist in new employment 
| wherever possible, and to show 
| the necessity for increased pro- 
duction. 

Four of the films are being made 





in institutional investments. 

Mr. Doehling was formerly im 
the municipal trading department 
of Ira Haupt & Co. and Campbell, 
Phelps & Co., Inc. 


—- 





der the direction of the Cotton 
Textile Institute, whose President 
is Dr. C. T. Murchison. The other 
three films are being made for the 
Tire Cord Manufacturers Publicity 





Committee. 














It is our obligation 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


ot our ability. 


LIBERATION 


to back the Liberation 
forces by investing in 


War Bonds to the extent 
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Sheieike and Insurance Stocks 


This Week —Insurance Stocks 
By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


The publication this past week of the 1944 volume of “Best’s 
Insurance Reports,” Fire and Marine edition, enables this column to 
present figures which illustrate the importance to the parent com- 
panies of the earnings of wholly and partially owned subsidiaries. 
Although quite a number of prominent old line fire insurance com- 
panies own no subsidiaries, such as Franklin, Hanover, North River, 
U. S. Fire, etc., on the other hand a large number do, and figures on 
seventeen are presented in the accompanying tabulation. 


COMPARISON OF PARENT AND CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS 














-—— 1942 1943 
Net Operating Net Operating 
Earnings Earnings 
Per Share Per Share Earning Yield 
Consol- Consol- Current Consol- 
Parent idated Parent idated Market Parent idated 
DSR SRO Saal ama $1.43 $3.12 $2.59 $3.94 $52% 5.0% 7.5% 
Meeioultural .......------ 3.00 1.82 5.29 6.21 75 7.1 8.3 
a ae ce ee 10.88 7.22 38.82 43.32 590 ; 6.6 13 
I oe 2.49 2.92 3.26 3.76 4512 7.2 8.3 
Fidelity-Phenix —._.__--~-- 2.48 3.04 3.77 4.45 49 7.7 9.1 
Fire Association --._ _ ~~~ 2.33 2.20 3.86 3.97 6412 6.0 6.2 
Great American __--_~_----- 1.07 1.99 1.57 2.19 30% 5.2 7.2 
Marsrerad Fire —....------ 4.06 8.18 5.65 8.34 992 5.7 8.4 
a  scchinp dao ep enone 0.85 0.94 2.30 2.24 30 7.7 7.5 
Ps ae ee. Oe. AN. 3.66 5.80 6.19 8.42 85% 71.2 9.8 
pees Wee oo Sk 2.88 3.66 3.77 4.71 60 42 6.2 7.8 
New Hampshire __-----~-- 2.32 2.63 2.02 2.29 46% 4.4 5.0 
eee ieee 3.41 3.81 3.97 4.82 8142 4.9 5.9 
Providence Washington___-- 1.09 1.28 2.87 3.04 35% 8.0 8.5 
a ae 2. & M....-----. 16.52 26.04 19.26 26.67 69% *5.6 OTs 
NN as Seinen a 1.81 2.73 1.90 2.31 3558 $.3 6.5 
Springfield F. & M._-_----- 8.37 9.27 4.52 4.67 117 3.9 4.0 
6.1% 7.4% 


Average 


*Adjusted for change in par value in 1944. 


The figures given compare not 
only consolidated net income with 
parent company net income, but 
also 1943 results with 1942 results. 
It will be recollected that in 1942 
heavy marine losses were sustain- 
ed and that consequently those 
companies which wrote this class 
of business in any appreciable vol- 
ume reported net operating earn- 
ings substantially below normal. 
As a consequence their 1943 net 
profits show an unusual increase 
over 1942, extreme examples be- 
ing: Agricultural, Boston, Fire 
Association, and Providence 
Washington. 

It will be observed that sub- 
sidiary earnings contribute to pa- 
rent company earnings in varying 
degrees. In some cases they re- 
duce parent company net, as for 
instance with Agricultural, Boston 
and Fire Association in 1942, due 
to heavy marine losses by one or 
more of the subsidiaries. Also, in 
1943, Home’s consolidated net was 
lower than parent net by 3%. In 
1942 consolidated net income aver- 
aged 31% greater than parent net 
for the 17 companies, and in 1943, 
21% greater. 

The companies whose 1943 net 
was increased through subsidiary 
income better than the average of 
21% were: Aetna (52%), Great 
American (39%), Hartford Fire 
(48%), Ins. Co. of North America 
(36%), National Fire (25%), St. 
Paul F. & M. (38%) and Security 
of New Haven (22%). These com- 
panies, except National Fire, also 
showed better than average in 
1942. 

As this column has pointed out 
before, it is far more important to 
examine “earning yield” instead 
of “dividend yield,” for the obvi- 
ous reason that dividends depend 
on earnings. Generally speaking, 
the wise investor buys earnings 
instead of dividends. It is elemen- 
tary that an investor is better off, 


_other factors being equal, if he 


buys a stock with a 4% dividend 
earned twice than one with a 5% 











Our circular 


THE CASE FOR NEW 
YORK BANK STOCKS 


gives our reasons for 
favoring this group. 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 
Members New York Steck Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 65, N. Y. 

Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
(L. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Department) 




















The last two columns in the 
table give the earning yield at 
current market prices of each 
stock, on a parent basis and a con- 
solidated bas:s, considering 1943 
operations. Tne average earning 
yield for the 17 stocks in the first 
case is 6.1% and in the second 
case 7.4%. 

The difference between indivi- 
dual stocks is very striking, rang- 
ing, on a consolidated basis, be- 
tween a high of 9.8% for Ins. Co. 
of North America to a low of 4.0% 
for Springfield Fire & Marine, 
and on a parent basis from 8.0% 
for Providence - Washington to 
3.9% for Springfield. However, 


|these percentages of themselves 





should not be taken as necessarily 
conclusive, for in the selection of 
insurance stocks for investment 
other factors, which are seldom if 
ever equal, must also be taken 
into account. They are, though, 
sufficiently significant to justify 
studied consideration. 


OT ee 

CGO Tractions Interesting 

The current situation in Chicago 
North Shore & Milwaukee Rail- 
road Co. offers interesting possi- 
bilities according to a memoran- 
dum issued by Brailsford & Co., 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, 208 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Copies of this 


dividend earned one and a half{|memorandum are available to 


times. 


dealers on request. 








individual can act for himself and 
migrate to a better income—an in- 
come which is his “opportunity 
cost” in living standards. To stop 
such migration without allowing 
increases in low-wage areas and 
consequent increases in the cost 
of living, is a procedure that can 
only be described by one ugly 
word, slavery. It seems obvious, 
therefore, that advances in the 
cost of living cannot be compen- 
sated so as to maintain the same 
differential position for the upper 
wage brackets, without pyramid- 
ing inflation and the cost of war. 


Il. Congressional Action 


This inevitable leveling process 
in incomes makes general stabil- 
ity in the price structure—a 
“freeze” of pre-war relations — 
elementally impossible. With this 
realization prevailing, the Gore- 
Baruch bill to establish a “freeze” 
policy had been rejected by Con- 
gress and a “selective” control 
was adopted. Moreover, when the 
law was amended (by the Stabili- 
zation Act of October, 1942), 
authority and even directions to 
increase prices to care for in- 
creased costs were plainly inserted 
in the law, and nothing in the 


| Act warranted the policy later de- 


veloped of splitting off the auth- 
ority to raise prices and hedging 
that authority about with a hier- 
archy of directives and directors 
under the hold-the-line Executive 
Order (No, 9328, April 8, 1943), 
which in effect repealed the ac- 
tually enacted policy of Congress 
in so far as OPA action is con- 
cerned. Could anything but con- 
fusion and red tape yardage result 
from such splitting of responsibil- 
ity for waiving-the-line in price 
levels? 2 

The result of all this machia- 
vellian scheming to “control” 
wages by controlling the cost of 
living, has been a_- policy of 
squeezing profits so as to allow 
wage increases while minimizing 
price increases. In the field of 
cost-of-living items, subsidy is the 
policy, and this has been a large 


factor in raising real factory 
wages by well over 7% during 
1943. From the “base” level of 
January, 1941, (when factory 


wages had already advanced from 
a $100 prewar monthly average 
to over $175) this advance brought 
to 16.1% the total rise as of Janu- 
ary, 1944. 


Congress did its best to prevent 
the development of an American 
dictatorship of the proletariat by 
enacting a prohibition of subsidies 
on the one hand and of political 
contributions by labor unions on 
the other. Both were promptly 
nullified by the executive, the for- 
mer at first by ignoring and later 
by vetoing congressional action, 
the latter by way of a ruling from 
one of the socialites who adorn 
the New Deal, the Attorney Gen- 
eral. The result is a Congressional 
panic evidenced by collapse of 
opposition to subsidies as the CIO 
Political Action Fund gets into its 


stride, starting in southern pri-| 


maries, to support this subtle ruse 


1 See Sec. III of this article. 

2 During preparation of this ar- 
ticle it has developed that British 
policy has shifted, not away from 





all price control, but so that-the. 


official cost-of-living index will 
be allowed to rise during the com- 
ing year to a third above the pre- 
war level. 


the only costs that 





tion. Though directly involved in 
the high cost of war*materiel, or- 
ganized labor is slated for wage 
increases, not merély to cover 
dollar for dollar actwal living ex- 
penses, but to match in percent- 
age, and without regard to the 
worker’s earnings position, the 
percentage increase in the cost of 
living. Not low incomes, but in- 
comes already more than ample 
must be most rapidly pyramided 
by this cost-plus wage-contract 
policy, which leaves unorganized 
labor either with no recourse or 
with a percent change for low 
wages that does not cover rising 
costs. 


With the pyramiding demands 
of union labor leaders sanctioned 
by such a policy, no one could 
deny the statement of the Deputy 
Administrator for Price, Mr. 
James Brownlee, before the House 
Committee, that “costs can chase 
prices, and you may be sure they 
will. If the cost of living increases 
steadily there can be no effective 
wage control.” Percentage wage 
increases cannot fail to pyramid 
the cost of war by. necessitating 
the notoriously inflationary cost- 
plus system of war contracts; and 
of course, “saving” by subsidy can 
thus become astronomical when 
estimated from factory wages on 
this percentage basis; because sub- 
sidy is the only form in which the 
cost of living can be‘increased and 
compensated, not by. pyramiding, 
but exactly in the sum of the; in- 
crease. Yet this policy of multiple 
or percentage appeasement has 
been administratively,. not legis- 
latively or “inevitably,” deter- 
mined. Multiplying the cost of 
war can be stopped by abandoning 
such a policy and raising wages 
just 5 cents a day when that is 
the sum of increase in. living 
costs. 


By contrast with this labor 
policy, when the price of the raw 
material of manufacture is in- 
creased, no such appeasing pater- 
nalism is in evidence. Indeed, 
OPA’s Emergency Court of Ap- 
peals has ruled that.“it does not 
follow that corresponding in- 
creases must be made at all other 
levels. .. . It is the duty of the 
Administrator . . . to require them 
(advancing costs) to*be absorbed.” 
In short, with increased costs, 
OPA must allow’ for a spiralling 
compensation of labor, but it may 
not similarly compensate any of 
the incomes that. are affected by 
its own controls: in¥price fixing. 
There is thus na admission that, 
if the cost of produg¢tion increases 
steadily, as it has done, there can 


be no effective pri 4d control. 


IV. “The Essential Role of Subsi- 
dies” — itics 


Indeed, in the: néw edition of 
et propagandizing 


tA 
% 
at 





















the nation in fa 
sidies (“The 3s 
Subsidies” is the 
broadcast an insinu@t 
that no inflationary, i 





le ¥nore than 5% 
Tot much over 
ee being that 
have been per- 
mitted to rise are those which are 
purely wartime dislocations which 
“are bound to increase, regardless 
of our ability to stabilize raw 
material prices and wage rates.” 
Candor would have cited, not 
ability, but inability to stabilize 


April, 1944, to lit 
rise (food costs té 
10%), 
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material and wage costs, for they 
have increased 17% and 24%, 
during 1942-1943 (two years). 


Contrary to OPA’s misrepresen- 
tation of critics (as set forth in 
this propaganda pamphlet em- 
ploying the “straw-man” tech- 
nique in answering (?) arguments 
opposed to subsidies), no one has 
seriously argued, except OPA it- 
self, that prices should rise mere- 
ly because “consumers can afford 
higher prices.” Outside of the 
politically involved field of cost- 
of-living items, which have been 
arbitrarily removed from OPA. 
controls and put in the hands of 
the Director of Economic Stabili- 
zation (see the Directive of Nov. 
16, 1943, which set the stage for 
raising prices on cost-of-living 
items,.and was immediately ap- 
plied to textiles and apparel to get 
production of needed items), OPA - 
has. officially established the prin- 
ciple of encouraging production 
by raising prices above the “gen- 
erally fair and equitable’ level 
required by the law as it has been 
interpreted, whenever consumers 
can afford (officially denoted as 
“readily absorb’) higher prices. 
This policy was definitely ex- 
pressed in an order, issued on 
April 13, 1944, modifying MPR 
No. 188, to raise prices on a large 
list of items which, allegedly, do. 
not affect the cost of living. 


Obviously, this is done to avoid 
the occasion for subsidizing the 
production of every civilian prod- 
uct that is needed, out of the 
Treasury; and that is precisely 
what the critics of subsidy have 
said, to wit, that prices should 
advance with costs rather than 
pay subsidies when purchasing 
power is already excessive. High- 
er prices are less inflationary than 
subsidies, for they close the gap 
in purchasing power while subsi- 
dies inflate it further and build 
up excessive cash balances that 
are unspendable and accumulate. 
out of reach of taxation. Rising 
profits, farm incomes, or wages, - 
involve rising tax revenues, which 
cannot be said of subsidies as em- 


ployed simply to keep producers — . 


out of the red: This neglect, .of 
the serious dilemma involved in 
accumulation of savings through 
subsidies and price controls is ad- 
mitted in the case of copper sub- 
sidies but not in the case of the 
“further increases of profits, farm 
incomes, and wages” due to rising 
prices. A footnote remarks that 
“a portion of these additional 
costs” (corresponding to the so- 
called saving by copper subsidies, 
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estimates of which have been re- 
‘duced. in this revised edition from 
2,800% to 1,900% before taxes) 
“would have been offset by in- 
creased yield of excess profits 
taxation consequent upon _ the 
higher profits of low-cost copper 
producers.” But no such footnote 
qualifies the assertion that ‘‘con- 
sumer incomes” are increased by 
way of “profits, farm incomes, and 
wages” when the items of con- 
-sumer goods rise in price. Thus, 
“consumers can afford higher 
prices” if prices are higher but, 
mirabile dictu, cannot afford them 
if subsidies are paid to prevent 
higher prices! 

This sophistry has been pointed 
out by Professor Harper of the 
Cornell Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics (Congressional 
Record, Jan. 14, 1944, p. A186): 
“All who would be enjoying high- 
er profits because of the higher 
market price would be confronted 
with increased income taxes. If 
,the taxes aren’t high enough, we 
_can raise them... .” But the sad 
part of it is that we cannot raise 
them and at the same time hold 
prices and profits down in order 
to facilitate high-wage savings 
and their investment in cashable 
war bonds which do not, as al- 
leged, “drain off’ purchasing 
power but actually accumulate it 
in a pool that is likely to wash 
out all the stop-gap schemes for 
“control.” The Treasury is already 
starting the printing presses to 
cash them. Dr. Harper’s remarks 
deserve further quotation: 

“This economical power of sub- 
sidies could arise only if our gen- 
‘eral wage structure could, by 
agreement, be tied to only a 
few subsidized items. Preferable 
would be to tie wages to some 
one minor item, like vanilla ex- 
tract, so that the cost of the sub- 
sidy payments necessary to hold 
its price down would be small; if 
we could accomplish approval of 
such a scheme, great power of 
economy. could be claimed for the 
subsidy plan. If, on the other 
hand, the groups involved should 
demand inclusion of prices of ab- 
solutely all items of their expen- 
diture, this economical power of 
subsidies would disappear com- 
pletely; it would then become 
simply a matter of shifting part 
of the cost of things, that should 
reasonably be paid for by consum- 
ers in these prosperous times, to 
the Federal Treasury, with an 
increase in the public debt to be 
borne by someone else in future 
years. 

“A demand for higher wages, of 
$1 a day, would be a demand for 
some $19,000,000,000 increase in 
the yearly income payments to 
our present working force in the 
United States. A food subsidy of 
$1,000,000,000 annually, - which 
some say would be more than 
adequate if used wisely, .... is 
equivalent to 5 cents a day. If it 
is impossible to block -by- direct 
methods the inflationary demand 
for a $1 increase, it would seem 
that an irresistible demand for 95 
cents would still exist. Or, they 
might demand and obtain later 
the $1 originally requested, mak- 
ing a total of $1.05 as the outcome 
of what was thought to be a 5-cent 
expenditure to prevent the $1 
raise in wages. 

“. . . Whatever its validity and 
usefulness, the process . would 
seem to boil down to fooling 
someone by a sort of horse-trad- 
ing deal. If that is the case’ the 
problem of fair wages. and fair 
prices to different groups might 
just as well be threshed out in 
the first place, on its true merits 
and above the table. If we can- 
not refute on its merits an un- 
reasonable demand, what chance 
is there that we can_succeed in 
squelching it by some process of 
deception? And if the demand is 
a reasonable one, to reduce it by 
deception is unfair.” 


The fact seems to be that un- 
reasonable dergands are being 
actually encouraged by percentage 
wage increases, as in the Little 
Steel Formula. The _ so-called 


control by subsidies employed to 
maintain production by paying 





higher wages while putting ceil- 
ings on living costs, is clearly an 
increase of income which evades 
taxes and enables labor organizers 
to continue maintenance of mem- 
bership by new checkoffs to be 
used in “political action funds” set 
to keep the political supporters of 
such a scheme in power. How does 
it happen that subsidies are not 
employed, and price control is so 
readily abandoned, in fields that 
do not affect this political action 
fund? Under the recent (April 13) 
order of OPA, rising prices are 
officially employed to pay civilian 
enterprises that are in the red and 
therefore are given relatively un- 
taxable incomes. But, subsidies 
and price ceilings are extended to 
the incomes of union labor so that 
not only do they pay less in taxes 
relative to their real incomes, but 
they also spend less of their in- 
come. 

In his statement to the House 
Committee the Deputy Adminis- 
trator for Price, Mr. Brownlee, 
said that this “directive” scheme 
for avoiding the pyramiding of 
subsidy payments (where they 
have no political repercussions) 
originated in proposals from OPA 
to exceed “generally fair and 
equitable” prices for the purpose 
of “insuring the production of 
adequate supplies of essential con- 
sumer goods.” So on Nov. 16, 1943, 
OPA had agreed that “existing 
maximum price regulations con- 
stitute a serious impediment to 
the effectuation of the production 
programs.” Yet on Jan. 26 Judge 
Vinson ardently protested that his 
“directive has been widely mis- 
understood.” So while diverting 
attention to its immediate applica- 
tion to textiles and apparel, the 
“‘misunderstanding” was unceri- 
moniously removed; in short, the 
plain statement that price con- 
trols are, in fact, a serious imped- 
iment to adequate production of 
essential consumer goods, was 
eliminated in the revised directive 
of Feb. 29, just in time to allow 
the presentation before congres- 
sional committees of figures and 
charts proving that price controls | 
have brought about unprecedented | 
production! Unfortunately the use | 
of aggregate war production fig- | 
ures evidences only an attempt to | 
veil the truth, so plainly stated in 
the 1943 directive, that price con- | 
trols do impede production seri- 
ously. For it is inflation, and 
nothing else—meaning an_ in- 
crease in the money supply (now 
in excess of the measure of war- 
time civilian needs)—that has 
financially implemented the tre- 
mendous build-up of wartime 
production. And inflation is part 
and parcel of the subsidy program 
that had become so thoroughly 
established before the war, and 
which it is now contended is 
suited to inflation control! 


“National policy has developed,” 
says the OPA subsidy pamphlet, 
“a broad, many-sided program of 
economic’’—not to say, political— 
‘stabilization, geared to the tre- 
mendous strains of an all-out war 
economy”’—not to say, of an all- 
out fourth-term political cam- 
paign.. “This gearing would be 
fatally incomplete, however, with- 
out the use of the subsidy tech- 
nique.” So the amended directive 
for higher prices was careful not 
to disturb the subsidy for pro- 
ducers’ of war: goods who are 
geared to, political action by the 
admitted rise of 7% in real wages 
in 40 Weeks following March of 
last: year..To make sure that the 
gears will grind only civilian in- 
dustry, relatively low in wage 
scales, Director Vinson ruled that 
as to “the maximum price equal 
to the total unit cost of the high- 
est cost producer ... , I shall 
hesitate to let it be used at all.” 
High profits (highly taxable) 
either from efficient management 
or low wage scales, will not be 
permitted; high wage scales will 
be permitted to increase the cost- 
plus profit base, and so prevent 
high excess profits taxation. With 
the Treasury busily selling bonds 
to control (?)) inflation, what is 
called “economic stabilization” is 
thus a matter of dictating, not 








price or wage control, but limita- 
tion of profits and taxes! 

In the words of Prof. Wilford I. 
King, “Apparently against his 
will, Mr. Vinson, who doubtless 
believes in free enterprise, is 
gradually being forced to place 
more and more limitations on 
profits, thus tending to destroy 
the motivating force of the free 
enterprise system. ... Mr. Vinson 
claims that his directives are 
purely war time measures. But if 


price fixing adds to efficiency in 
war time, why discontinue it 
when peace arrives?” 


V. The Arithmetic of War Finance 


A little common arithmetic 
seems to be needed to demonstrate 
the futility of price-fixing in civ- 
ilian trade and industry in war, 
to say nothing of peace. For ex- 
ample, if public budgets involve 
'$15 billion and civilian production 
involves $60 billion, in annual in- 





come, then 4/5 of total produc- 
tivity is devoted to civilian needs 
and % to tax-financed services? 
Assuming a balanced budget, % 
of all income is paid through 
taxes. 

But war, with modern accoutre- 
ments, makes the $60 billion rep- 
resent only % of total productiv- 
ity, the other 5g being devoted to 
tax-financed services (if we count 
inflation as a form of taxation). 

(Continued on page 87) 
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U. S. Government Obligations, direct and 
0 6 «© o. -278218,2728.86 ; 
Be Gee 84,987,986.73 | 
ste. t We Cee ee A wee 122,628,560.94 
and Bankers’ Acceptances _1,048,627,006.00 
Rectivable «+ « « « e 10,328,851.65 
be os as i a ae 6,751,716.05 
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- $4,990,182,842.92 
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« e e 124,000,000.00 
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Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bills 


$ 278,209,131.71 
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United States Government and other securities carried at $1,199,414,965.00 are pledged 
to secure U.S. Government War Loan Deposits of $1,021,381,481.02 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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" ‘ 
5% Spread “Policy” | Srotiey"Is not a rule because the 





it is not a rule (Brief, p. 9). 
“Standing alone, that argument 

is as sound as would be the claim 

| that a horse is not a horse because 


Sg8 s «8 
Awaiting Decision | 
(Continued from page 67) 
scionable profits. It does object 





to a 5% spread rule or to any) someone called it an automobile. | 


other arbitrary or fixed measure.| «There is neither divinity nor 
It believes that any arbitrary ceil-| shcolute sovereignty in the Board 
ing, be it 1% or 10%, is certain to | 45¢ Governors, and when to suit its 
be wrong.” |own ends, it seeks to oe 2 rule 
: : | by the wrong ‘handle,’ that doesn’t 
The 5% Policy, a Fardetick pba a yf into something 
In substance, the brief of the | which it is not. 
National Association of Securities| «phe name used isn’t the test. 
Dealers contends: ‘but rather the effect of, and the 
(a) The enforcement of the! girections concerning, the so- 
Rules of Fair Practice is a local) cajjeq interpretation, philosophy 
matter under the control of the | >, policy. 
District Business Conduct Com- | «j¢ the nomenclature alone were 
mittees. ; 'the absolute and decisive factor, 
(b) The 5% policy does not con-| the Board of. Governors may rea- 
stitute a rule, but is only a “de-| -onably be said to have called the 
sirable yardstick. ' |policy a rule, for they have _re- 
The Association’s attorneys em-| jeatedly referred to it as a ‘yard- 
phasize the fact that in its com-| stick’ (NASD brief, pp. 9, 10). 
munications the NASD Board of Clearly, the term ‘yardstick’ is 
Governors specifically stressed | here used in the figurative sense, 
We the policy set forth is not a/ fo jiterally, it is a 36-inch meas- 
rule. ; 
Study in Semantics | ure stick. 
For the Securities Dealers Com- |; ined? 
mittee, Messrs. Edward A. Kole | '* om sce OE iittala 
and Abraham M. Metz, attorneys, | Rig cl g ie a : 
Pde the owing reply to this| Tule, tes grein hy whe 


le oe ee the argument pre- | ured with accuracy, rigidity, or 


|NASD in its communication, said | 


“In the figurative sense, how is | 


| the like * * *’ (Webster’s New 
International Dictionary, 2nd 
Edition, Unabridged). 
“Therefore, if we employed the 
system of logic used by NASD 
counsel, we might argue with 
complete conviction that the phil- 
osophy is a rule because the NASD 
has in effect called it a rule.” 


THIS PROCEEDING HAS 
BEEN AND WILL CONTINUE 
TO BE CLOSELY WATCHED, 
NOT ONLY BY THOSE EN- 
GAGED IN THE SECURITIES 
FIELD, BUT ALSO BY CON- 
GRESS AND INDUSTRY IN 
GENERAL. SUCH VIGILANCE 
IS DUE TO THE FACT THAT 
|THE PRINCIPLE OF CEILING 
ON PROFITS TOWARDS WHICH 
/_THE NASD HAS BEEN TEND- 
| ING, IS ONE WHICH IF ESTAB- 
LISHED, WILL ULTIMATELY 
| FIND ITS WAY INTO THE EN- 
'TIRE FIBRE OF AMERICAN 
| BUSINESS. 


Brady Opens Albany 
‘Branch Under Hittinger 

Brady & Co. announce that they 
‘have opened an office at the State 


Bank Building in Albany, under 
ithe management of Paul F. Hittin- 


ger, formerly with Barrett Her- 
|rick & Co. 
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A Bank Statement that any Man or 
Woman can Understand 
Condensed Statement as of close of business June 30, 1944 
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U. S. Government Securities . . . . 6 « « «© «© « w, 434,184,224.73 
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A ong and for other purposes as required by law.) 
Cees Socueies 2k oo se HO: Ce ee 8 8 8 13,438,613.67 
Loans and Discounts. « « ss» © © © © © © 8 35,878,536.95 
First Mortgages. . . . . . . « «© @ @ 8 ee @ & 3 7,481,223.24 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances « « «© «© © «© » 8 e 778,112.43 
ne ee a eee ae ee ee 10,523,598.63 
Other Real Estate. . . . « » ws s 8 @ ewe ep eee » 463,916.24 
Accrued Interest Receivable . « «0 « 8 «© © © wo 8 8 1,765,815.30 
ee Mee so. eat Ss oe ee ES 8 ee 93,781.00 
Total to Meet Indebtedness. » 5 « 8 «© «© «© «& 8 » $659,896,456.93 
This Leaves. «© o s © eo wee ese ee 8 8 le 8 8 § 31,949,351.53 


Capital, $15,000,000.00; Surplus and Undivided Profits, $22,549,351.53 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
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the 74 branches conveniently located throughout the City of New York. 
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Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 


If you contemplate making 


additions to your personnel 


please send in particulars to the Editor of The Financial 
Chronicle for publication in this column. 


(Special to The Financia) Chronicle) 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. — 
John J. Flanigan has become as- 


sociated with Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 9520 
Santa Monica Boulevard. Mr. 


Flanigan was formerly with Buck- 
ley Brothers. 





CHICAGO, ILL. — Gilbert S. 
Watson has become associated 
with Ames, Emerich & Co., 105 
South La Salle Street. Mr. Watson 
ge 3 formerly with Ryan, Nichols 

Oo. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO—David P. 
Ayars is now with Otis & Co., 
Terminal Tower. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


KANSAS CITY, MO. — Fred- 
erick F. Githens has become as- 
sociated with B. C. Christopher 
& Co., Board of Trade Building. 
Mr. Githens previously was with 
Daniel F. Rice & Co. and James 
E. Bennett & Co. 





(Special to The Firancial Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Guy 
Gadbois has become affiliated 
with Atlas Securities, Inc., of Bev- 
erly Hills. Mr. Gadbois was for- 
merly with Wyeth & Co., Pacific 
Company of California, and O’Mel- 
veny-Wagenseller & Durst. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ros- 
coe G. Neiger has joined the staff 
of Russell M. Anderson, 559 South 
Figueroa Street. Mr. Neiger was 





previously with Van Denburgh & 
Bruce, Inc., and Hurry, Hilgers & 
Co. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF .—Clar- 
ence M. Zerrien is with G. Brash- 


}ears & Co., 510 South Spring St, 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO—James 
P. Hart is now connected with 
Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co., Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland. 
Mr. Hart was previously with 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
Singer, Deane & Scribner, and 
Soucy, Swartswelter & Co. 


Case For N. Y. Bank Stocks 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, have issued a circular en- 
titled “The Case for New York 
Bank Stocks” giving their rea- 
sons for favoring this group. Co- 
pies of this interesting circular 
may be had from Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds upon request. 








Giant Portland Attractive 


Giant Portland Cement Com- 
pany offers interesting possibil- 
ities, with an: anticipated upturn 
in the industry generally at the 


‘close of the war, according to a 


detailed study of the situation is- 
sued by G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc., 
70 Pine Street, New York City. 
Copies of this interesting study 
may be had from the firm upon 
request. 
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Summary of Statement at the Close of Business, June 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and due from Federal Re- 
serve Bank and Other Banks .. . 


i i i il 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
26 Broad Street 
New York, N. Y. 


$ 49,396,340.95 

















U. S. Government Securities . . . . 139,414,054.59 
State and Municipal Bonds ... . 5,510,516.43 
Oamie Mabnes gs a OS ee 2,129,323.28 
Loans and Bills Purchased <~; ... 32,481,513.36 
Bonds and Mortgages . : . . « . 1,396,233.89 
Bank Buildings . . s 5 « 3 « 3 4,138,366.68 
Ocbet tae Bette  . So ee ee te 8 28,914.74 | 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances « 43,181.05 
Other Resources. . «© «© + + «© « 835,051.32 
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Capital: 2 3 3 3 $$ & ¢ © 3 3 $ 8,200,000.00 
ee ore coe ake aa een ae eae Sea 4 900,000.00 
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BOON SS BR Se 8 749,521.49 | 
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Demos. « «we se 3 BB .219,137,07869 
Acceptances Outstanding . . 3 «s 3 43,181.05 
Other Liabilities, reserve for taxes, etc. . 716,558.88 


As required by law, United States Government and 
State and Municipal bonds carried at $53,114,557.15 are 
pledged to secure public deposits and for other purposes. 


One of the Oldest Trust Companies in the United States 
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What Price Economic Security? 


(Continued from page 73) 


did not share in the increased 
money income, may eventually 
rebel. This would be most likely 
if money incomes of one group 
were increased at the expense of 
other groups by charging them 
higher prices for the products of 
the original group. But lowering 
prices has its problems too: [If 
widespread, a gently falling price 
level may cause unemployment 
with all its vicious repercussions 
because inventory buying ceases 
and large selling waves set in to 
beat the downward trend in 
prices. Here, too, is the question 
of how much security at what 
price. 

The price for economic secur- 
ity will always spell for anyone 
and all groups a reduction in their 
freedom of action. The question 
is not economic security without 
price, but how much economic 
security at what price? How far 
are individuals willing to fork 
over their freedom of action in 
return for security? 

Economic security is distinctly 
in form of a diminishing utility 
curve. There, soon, perhaps much 
sooner than most of its advocates 
realize, comes a point at which 
a counterrebellion will set in 
against the very restraints im- 
posed upon individuals which 
have been begotten by their de- 
mand for economic security. 
Farmers and workers particularly 
have as yet not seen it. 

Insecurity is not a bad thing. 
Insecurity of some sort is the 
essence of adventure. It has been 
particularly that lack of adven- 
ture which has been one of the 
underlying complaints, voiced or 
silent, against life to which the 





sort of society modern man has 


created condemned him. Insecur- 
ity which invites people to do 
something about it and provides 
a chance to render that some- 
thing effective will always be so- 
cially constructive. Nay, people 
want it that way. 

The question again is: Are we 
able to see and are we willing 
to pay the price for our demands 
on society? One thing has to stop 
in the interest of all and that is 
the indiscriminate and dangerous 
reciting of security as if no price 
were involved. 

The price system will serve as 
a final illustration. Capitalism 
cannot survive without a free 
price system. Any rigidity in 
prices and costs induced by gov- 
ernment as a result of pressure 
group action, or induced by car- 
tels or certain labor practices will 
not kill the price system, but the 
social system. 

A flexible price structure at 
least substantially aids if not de- 
termines the most efficient allo- 
cation of economic resources. If 
prices go down in one segment of 
the economy, there will be a shift 
of labor, land and capital to other 
segments of the economy lowering 
the remuneration to factors of 
production there until-a new 
equilibrium has been temporarily 
established. Any interference 
with the price mechanism will not 
only create cost-price disequilib- 
rium, but over the long run will 
aggravate it and widen price dis- 
persion. Either government per- 
petually subsidizes such an arti- 


ficially maintained industry —a 
step that may well spell socializa- 
tion in the end—or if temporarily 
subsidized, losses will have to be 
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ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 


U. S. Government Obligations. . 
Other Public Securities 

Other Securities . . 

Loans and Discounts . 

Real Estate Mortgages 


Other Real Estate Owned., ... , 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances (Less Anticipations) 


Other Assets . . 


Banking Houses Owned « . +. « 


290,356,684.09 
545,582,924,31 
7,816,509.57 
13,916,582.34 
276,152,098.99 
* 5,563,885.25 
13,079,896.49 
317,417.47 
1,939,394.01 
3,567,033.98 


$1,158,292,426.50 
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. Other Liabilities, Reserve for Taxes, etc. 





$20,000,000.00 
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ee 2,011,517.89 
ae ke 400,000.00 
1,023,928,667.85 
ee gS 73,853,573.04 
Oe ee ee 2,107,729.73 


4,933,132.24 
$1,158,292,426.50 








taken eventually that are many |tually will come high. Prices 
times in excess of those that} must reflect cost as well as de- 
would have been incurred orig-|mand conditions. Capitalism can- 
inally had economic forces been | not be retained under the slogan, 
permitted to assert themselves. (‘a fair return on a fair capital 

Capitalism means risk, profits| Value.” Are people really so 
and losses. For some, the com-| blind as to propose stockpiling 
petitive process, impossible with- | of raw materials and still assume 
out free markets, spells death.|/that this will not destroy free 
That is the prise that must be paid | Price determination? _ Someone 
in a competitive society, that so- recently proposed in Washington 
ciety which has. given those | that stockpiles of strategic raw 
under it a higher standard of | materials (this can include quite 
living than any other system yet @ list!) be set aside, only to be 
devised by man. But again the | touched in case of another war. 
price of a high standard of living | Let a group interested in the con- 
is an increased susceptibility to|Sumption of any one such item 
business fluctuations, for the|¢xperience the first steep price 
higher the standard of living the|!mcrease in a stockpiled item 
higher will be the margin of in- | (perhaps necessary to stimulate 
come which need not be expended | Production) and watch that group 
immediately and may be hoarded.|high pressure somebody tempo- 

Floors under agricultural prices | ag ha ye ae supplies 


may iron out certain price dis- | 


i Surely the 
persions between industrial and | Market and an industry would 


agricultural prices, but the price anticipate such moves and act ac- 
that will have to be paid even-icordingly, with the result that a 


|disequilibrium between demand 
}and supply might become chronic. 

The price of progress itself is 
insecurity. Social organisms as 
well as individuals cannot rest 
without rotting. But we can miti- 
gate erratic progress and in so 
doing increase our security. But 
all aspects of economic security 
inexorably demand their price. 
The marginal utility of our chips 
which purchase economic secur- 
ity is very high for most of us. 
For too long has economic secur- 
ity or a semblance of it been 
bought on credit. Even now the 
bill has not been presented. Be- 
fore long it must. 

The CHRONICLE invites com- 
ments on the views expressed by 
Dr. Lohman in this article, or on 


any related phases of the subject 
under disussion. Comments should 
be addressed to Editor, Commer- 
|cial and Financial Chronicle, 25 
‘Spruce St., New York (8), N. ¥. 
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$174,323,874.22 
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15,144,656.47 
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1.00 
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Responsibilities In 


Post-War Problems 


(Continued from page 76) 


of increasing power. It seems to 
me perfectly fair to say that as 
labor’s leadership matures—and I 
thing it is maturing—and as more 


good men rise from the union | 


ranks, we have a right to expect 
more statesmanship in labor’s pol- 
icies. The converse of that, of 
course, is perfectly true—that as 
management acquires more ex- 
perience in dealing with labor, 


we have a right to expect more | 


management statesmanship in the 
field of labor policy, too—-but at 


the moment I talking of labor’s| 


responsibility. 

For one thing, I believe there 
is a very definite responsibility on 
union leadership——a responsibility 
not only to the men, but to the 
general public. We can properly 
expect union leadership, I believe, 
to see to it that agreements made 
are kept; to recognize the fact that 
the unusual conditions of war- 
time have brought about serious 
dislocations in wages, which must 
sooner or later be adjusted; to 
support a policy of larger produc- 
tion at lower final costs. If man- 
agement has sinned against that 
policy in the past, it must be ad- 
mitted that labor not infrequently 
has done likewise. Labor must 
accept the same fact that manage- 
ment must accept—that restricted, 
high-cost production is not the 
road toward a free, prosperous 
economy. . 

Another responsibility which 
clearly rests on labor seems to me 
to be the establishment of an at- 
titude of reasonableness in collec- 
tive bargaining. Hand in hand 
with that must go a willingness to 
cooperate in labor-management 
committees—a readiness ,in other 
words, to forget distrust and sus- 
picion and sit down across the 
table from the employer and try 
to find mutually satisfactory solu- 
tions to common problems. And 
right here I would like to say a 
word or two about the uses of 
these labor+;management commit- 
tees. In spite of the attitude a few 
labor leaders have shown, I don’t 
believe that the average working 
man really wants to participate in 
management. I believe that what 


longing —a feeling of personal 
necessity to the operation of the 
business of which he is a part. He 
doesn’t want to be just a number 
on the payroll; he wants a job that 
;gives him some personal pride; 
| he wants reasonably good wages 
|—-and above all he wants to work 
| with security. Men who work 
| want at least these things from 
society and they want them very 
badly; a society which is unable 
| to give them has no right to ex- 
pect too much in return. 

Now I happen to believe that 
the American people have a tre- 


‘mendous confidence in our form 


of society and our form of gov- 
ernment. They believe in the cap- 
italist system—they believe in the 
making of profits. They think 
well of business and its leaders, 
and I do not believe that they 
dislike big business just because 
it is big. But the American peo- 
ple are certain to be very intoler- 
ant of management and _ labor 
alike if they seem to be creating 
such an atmosphere of pulling and 
hauling as to shake confidence in 
their value as leaders. And they 
will jump on labor just as quickly 
as on management if they feel 
that each is looking to its own in- 
terest before it looks to the pub- 
lic good. Don’t make any mistake 
about that. 

If these are the responsibilities 
of business and of labor, what 
about government? It has its re- 
sponsibilities too. It has, for in- 
stance, fiscal taxation and mone- 
tary responsibilities that are its 
alone. Balancing savings and in- 
vestment, and maintaining de- 
mand and purchasing power, are 
integral parts of the government’s 
financial policy; neither business 
or labor can provide a sound tax 
policy. And the broad problems 
of social security are obviously 
problems with which government 
alone can deal. In this field we 
have made a good deal of prog- 
ress, although too many large seg- 
ments of our economy are not yet 
covered, The general state of pub- 
lic health in America is still too 
low for’ so cPvilized a society; too 
many people still suffer from in- 








he really wants is a sense of be- 


adequate medical care. In Great 











Britain, in peace time, 27% 
of the nation’s government budget 
is devoted to social assistance. I 
do not advocate that here—but it 
points to the tendency which is 
absolutely certain to develop in 
any democracy where inadequate 
employment and a poor level of 
public health are permitted to 
exist. 


In this discussion I have made 
no reference to the very consider- 
able problems which face us in 
the foreign field. I don’t qualify 
as an authority on foreign policy, 
and it would take much more 
time than I have today to discuss 
adequately all of the economic 
aspects of our foreign problems. 
I would like to bring out one 
point, however. When this war 
ends we are going to find our- 
selves with a considerable surplus 
of merchant ships and a substan- 
tial surplus of goods—to say noth- 
ing of the capacity to produce 
more goods. What are we going 
to do with them—use the surplus 
ships to carry the surplus goods 
for sale abroad? An excellent 
idea; but we might just as well 
make up our minds to the fact 
that if we wish to sell we have got 
to be willing to buy. We needn’t 
propose to lower our standards of 
living or the purchasing power of 
our labor, but we do need to cul- 
tivate a friendlier attitude toward 
the buying as well as the selling 
of goods in foreign markets. This 
is a big contribution toward fuller 
employment that we dare not try 
to do without. 


I remarked earlier that deci- 
sions of profound significance to 
the life of this country will soon 
have to be made. All of us are 
going to have a part in the mak- 
ing of those decisions; all of us 
—business, labor and government 
alike—have very responsible roles 
to play. But it seems to me above 
all things important for us to get 
a clear picture of what might be 
called the inevitabilities of this 
world we are shortly going to 
face. . 

First of all, of course; there has 
got to be reemployment of many 
millions of men—men who come 
out of the armed forces, and men 
released from war _ industries. 


That reemployment is just natur- 
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Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 
United States Government Securities, 


Direct and Fully Guaranteed. . 


State and Municipal Bonds and Notes 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Bonds and Securities (including Shares 

of Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited) 


Loans and Bills Purchased 


Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc... 


Banking House 


Liability of Customers.on Letters of Credit 
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$129,432,770.96 


569 409,517.88 
13,07 1,602.46 
1,200,000.00 


“eee eee 
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117,377 890.98 
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ally going to take place in one 
form or another. It will do no 
good whatever to rail against 
WPA and “made work”; those 
men simply are not going to re- 
main idle. Any administration in 
office, Democrat or Republican 
alike, will come face to face with 
a national insistence on the right 
to work and useful work to do. 

That means, obviously, a na- 
tional turn-over of peacetime 
operations in industry on a scale 
hitherto undreamed of. In 1929— 
the great, fabulous boom year of 
the booming twenties—we had a 
national income of about 83 bil- 
lion dollars. We have demon- 
strated in this war that we can 
maintain a national income of 150 
billions—we’re doing about that 
much now—and that with 11 mil- 
lion men in uniform! That is pos- 
sibly the most staggering single 
economic fact this country has 
ever faced. 

When peace returns, I should 
say that we still must find a na- 
tional income of something like 
140 billion dollars. 

That, I believe, is a fact that we 
might just as well accept right 
now. There is not going to be 
much point in arguing whether a 
national income of that size should 
be maintained, or in trying to 
make up our minds whether or 
not we are going to like it. We 
are going to have it and that’s 
about all there is to it; we are 
going to have it because we must 
have it. We have shown in this 
war that we are geared to that 
kind of income. Costly as this 
war has been—and it is certainly 
the most expensive single enter- 
prise in all history—it is neverthe- 
less true that in this war we have 
discovered our real wealth—dis- 
covered it, and made it available 
for our own use. 


I am no authority on tax mat- 
ters, but at a guess I would say 
that our annual federal govern- 
ment budget after the war can- 
not be much less than 20 billion 
dollars—and it may be more. On 
a pre-war scale of living, a fig- 
ure like that would be ruinous; 





can. have after this war,-such a 
figure is perfectly acceptable. 


These are challenging figures. 
A national income of 140 billions 
connotes an America almost un- 
imaginably more productive and 
more prosperous than the Amer- 
ica of any pre-war year. We 
move into a different kind of 
world when we operate at that 
level. But this isn’t a dream pic- 
ture. This is something that we 
can do if we will. 


How can we do it? Good man- 
agement will be a first requisite: - 
Less petty selfishness is certainly 
another; more concern for the 
public good in every decision 
made by government, labor, agri- 
culture or business. We must 
have sound legislation against a 
truly national background, and a 
favorable climate for business 
growth. Business must feel that 
it has the confidence of the coun- 
try. With such elements, we can 
have adequate employment at fair 
wages for all] who want to work. 
Given that, everything else will 
tend to fall into place. 


The national policy that can 
produce such a development is 
not at all impossible to attain. We 
shall have it as soon as the total 
of all of our private and our group 
policies adds up to the proper 
sum. We do not have to achieve 
miracles. The miracles have al- 
ready been accomplished—in the 
growth of our productivity, in our 
newly-discovered ability to make 
full use of the enormous national 
strength which God has given us. 
All we need do now is to be in- 
telligent, courageous and public- 
spirited enough to put the good 
of America ahead of the good of 
any individual or group. 

If there is any challenge which 
I can leave to your thinking to- 
night, it is that we have it within 
our power to make this a better 
country to live in, a better life to 


live, a more secure and satisfying 
life, if we want badly enough to 
do it. It will not be easy to do— 
few things worth while are easy 


on the kind of national income we}|—but we can do it if we will too. 
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Pyramiding Inflation 
(Continued from page 83) 
Were the budget balanced, % of 
all income would be paid in taxes. 
Pre-war incomes ($75 billion), 
however, had been burdened with 
only 20% taxation. Nevertheless, 
to purchase the same production 
at the same price level still re- 
quires $60 billion. Hence of the 
new national income of $160 bil- 
lion, those activities represented 
‘by the $75 billion cannot be bur- 
dened with any greater taxation 
without an increase in income, 
‘that is, an increase in the money 
price of the same transactions. A 
‘distribution of the $100-billion tax 
burden as between civilian and 
‘government employment (includ- 
ing war industries, of course) 
would require that the $60 billion 
be increased, so that it can pay 
%, of $100 billion instead of 4/5 
of $15 billion without alteration 
in the basic, after-taxes sum ($48 
billion) required to conduct the 
same quantity of civilian produc- 
‘tion and distribution. 48 plus 37 
equals 85. So $85 billion is the 
sum necessarily involved in the 
pre-war level of civilian activity 
if it bears an equally distributed 
share of the burden of the public 
budget of $100 billion, and the 
budget is balanced by taxation to 

prevent inflation. 

It seems clear, therefore, that to 
sustain a budget of $100 billion by 
taxation requires an increase in 
the money cost of the pre-war 
level of real income of over 30%. 
This increase represents a stable 
cost of living after taxes; and it 





necessitates a corresponding rise 
in income before taxes except in 
so far as living expenditures after ! 
taxes are reduced to less than a 
pre-war standard. To assume that 
pre-war prices can be maintained 
post-war by mere restoration of 
pre-war civilian production and/ 
or reduction of war time demands 
against productivity, is to ignore 
the necessary increase in purchas- 
ing power (money supply) that 
has been invoked for the war 
budget and the plain fact that no 
way is being presented for reduc- 
ing the money supply to a pre-: 
war peacetime level, other than 
the “classic” way, employed in 
1920, of a disastrous deflation of 
bank credit with its train of un- 
employment and agricultural in- 
solvency. On the contrary, instead 
of curbing our post-war money 
supply, fiscal policy now runs to 
the issuance of billions in cash- 
able bonds available for spending 
at any time, even during the war! 


ee 


Interesting For Investment 

Common stock of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe offers attrac- 
tive possibilities for investment, 
according -to a detailed study of 
the situation, with reference to 
the present dnd post-war position 
of the issue, prepared by Vilas & 
Hickey, 49 Wall Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Copies of this 
study may be had from Vilas & 
Hickey upon request. 
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‘Wichita Dealers Ass’n | 


To Hold Annual Outing 


WICHITA, KANS.—The Wichita 
Security Dealers Association will 
hold its annual outing (stag) at 
Yentruoc Lodge on Friday, July 
14, at 2 p.m. Bond men and ex- 
bond men of the United Nations 
are eligible to attend. 

Fishing and swimming will be 
features of the day (those attend- 
ing should bring their own equip- 
ment for both), and also horse 
shoes. There will be a soft ball 
game between the Stock Brokers 
and Bond Dealers—age limit 18 to 
90—and if time permits comple- 
tion of the game between the 
Crapshooters and Guzzler started 
last year. There has been a change 
in the ground rules; a player is 
automatically out if caught drink- 
ing while running bases—batter 
advancing to first must leave 
drink with first base coach. 


There will also be a_ special 
stock exchange on which active 
trading is expected. Memberships 
may be acquired from Amos 
Small, Small-Milburn Co., Wichi- 
ta. 


Reservations for the _ party 
should be made with D. W. Vink, 
The Ranson-Davidson Co., Beacon 
Building, Wichita 2, Kans. 


FIC Banks Place Debs. 


A successful offering of two 
issues of debentures for the Fed- 
eral International Credit Banks 
was concluded June 19 by Charles 
R. Dunn, New York fiscal agent 
for the banks. The financing con- 
sisted of $17,275,000 0.80% con- 
solidated debentures dated July 1, 
1944, due Jan. 2, 1945, and $25,- 
875,000 0.90% consolidated deben- 
tures dated July 1, 1944, and due 
April 2, 1945. The issues were 
placed at par. Of the proceeds, 
$39,025,000 was used to retire a 
like amount of debentures due 
July 1, 1944, the balance $4,125,- 
000, being new money. As of 
July 1, 1944, the total amount of 
debentures outstanding ‘was $289,- 
165,000. 














The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


A Sales Idea For Upper Bracket Investors 


Today’s capital gains tax offers an opportunity for selling non- 
dividend-paying growth securities to investors who are in the 30% 
surtax brackets and above. 


The fact that many investors are more tax conscious than ever 
before presents an opportunity to the salesman who is looking for 
a new approach to more business with individual investors. In offer- 
ing such securities it is advisable to explain the benefits of pur- 
chasing an investment whereby present dividends are subordinated 
to capital gains which may be taken at some future date, WHEN 
THE POSSIBILITY OF COMPLETE REPEAL OF THE CAPITAL 
GAINS TAX MAY MAKE IT PROBABLE THAT ALL PROFITS 
CAN BE KEPT BY THE INVESTOR. 


In selecting this type of security it would appear that the 
medium and low-priced stocks of companies in the following indus- 
tries appeal to investors in various parts of the country: 

Electronics Plastics 

Air Transport Automotive Accessory 
Household Appliances Building Materials 
Beverage (Soft Drinks) Textiles 


In presenting this idea to investors a good plan is to quote that 
other astute investors who are clients of your firm have been fore- 
going the purchase of the usual dividend payers that make up the 
bulk of their investment portfolio and have been carefully selecting 
securities THAT DO NOT PAY INCOME AT THIS TIME BUT 
THAT DO HAVE AN UNUSUAL OUTLOOK FOR PRICE AP- 
PRECIATION. 

The fact that income taxes absorb such a large portion of tax- 
able income today should be brought to the client’s attention. Next, 
it is also possible to show that a reduction in both personal and 
corporate tax rates may be accomplished to some extent at least, 
after the war. Fifteen or more State legislatures have already rati- 
fied a proposed amendment to bar corporate taxes above the 25% 
level. 

After these points are brought forward (and the average investor * 
is today only too well aware of them) then it can be shown that 
there is a very good possibility for complete capital gains tax repeal. 
England does not have such a tax. Sentiment throughout the country 
and in Congress is rapidly rising against this un-American taxation. 
Even under today’s rates whereby 25% of profits on a capital asset 
held for over six months is paid—there is still an advantage to the 
investor if he purchases the right securities that give a good per- 
formance marketwise. 

‘When these points are made it is then advisable to have several 
well-researched, ‘attractive, speculative securities to offer. BUT DO 
NOT OFFER MORE THAN ONE TO A CLIENT. Have several in 
reserve BUT ONLY OFFER ONE. Know your story from A to Z. 
Know the picture behind the figures. Know the industry, its out- 
look, facts about the products manufactured—BELIEVE IN IT YOUR- 
SELF. Try and collect some of the company’s advertising literature 
of the situation which you have selected to offer to your clients. 
Show it to them—BELIEVE IN IT YOURSELF—GET THEM TO 
BELIEVE IN IT ALSO—FOLLOW IT UP AFTER THEY HAVE 
BOUGHT IT. By selecting the right GROWTH SITUATIONS today 
you can build a very lucrative business for tomorrow. 
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War-Time Growth 
Of Electric Power 


(Continued from page 72) 


civilian production— more than 
one half of what it was in 1940. 


Growth of Power Production 
for Industry 


“In back of this great increase 
in industrial production is a sim- 
ilar increase of electric power 
supply for industrial purposes. In 
1940 industry required 94,505,000,- 
000 kilowatt hours. A _ kilowatt 
hour, it has been estimated, rep- 
resents 10 man-hours; hence it is 
_ geen that each American worker 
in industry has the equivalent of 
nearly 500 helpers serving him. 

“In the last war it was said that 
America’s ability to produce was 


times the electric power available 
that we had then. This is twice 
as much power as the workers 
have to help them in any other 
country. 

‘Now this electric power for in- 
dustry comes from three sources; 
generated by manufacturing 
plants for their own use; a small 
part imported from Canada and 
from the electric light and power 
plants, as shown in millions of 
kilowatt hours below: 


1940 1943 
Generated by manufactur- 
RO DIONE stk wmeinn de 38,200 52,000 
Imported from Canada- 1,175 1,500 
Supplied by private and 


public electric utilities_.__ 55,130 106,100 








the thing that turned the scales. 
Now, 25 years later, we have five 


94,505 159,600 
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Statement of Condition, June 30, 1944 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. 
United States Government Securities . 
State, Municipal and Other Public Securities 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . 


LIABILITIES 
$144,602,351.71 
3,846,012.99 $148,448,364.70 


. $ 33,869,084.99 
53,889,512.82 
27,310,210.49 
6,656,316.12 
42,150,907 .52 
5,581,153.25 
482,985.98 


$169,940,171.17 











$ 


a ee 
Less Held: in Portfolio. 


5,870,080. 59 


207,267.31 5,662,813.28 





Accrued Interest, Expenses, etc. 
Reserve for Contingencies . 
Capital 
Surplus 


$ 2,000,000.00 
11,566,234.02 


156,135.13 
2,106,624.04 


13,566 ,234.02 





U.S. Government Securities Par Value-$700,000 are Pledged to Secure 
Public Deposits as Required by Law. 


$169,940,171.17 
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“In 1940 the Private and Public 
Electric Supply furnished a little 
over 58% of the electricity con- 
sumed. 


“In 1943 it was 6642% and this 
small percentage increase of the 
total represents more than 50,- 
000,000,000 kilowatt hours, an in- 
crease of more than 92% from 
these utilities. Thus in three short 
years industry asked for and got 
nearly twice the amount of power 
that it had ever required before! 
American industry has always 
used vast quantities of electric 
power and in 1943 two thirds of it 
was supplied by the nation’s elec- 
tric utility companies. Never be- 
fore have such demands been 
made upon industry and never has 
industry in turn made such de- 
mands upon the electric utilities. 


The Handicaps 


“Of this increase of more than 
50,000,000,000 kilowatt hours, 
about half has been supplied to 
the metallurgical industries. 
American aluminum production 
has now reached a peak of 150,- 
000,000 pounds per month and 
aluminum production requires 10 
kilowatt hours for every pound 
made or nearly 10% of the total 
energy sold by the power indus- 
try. Electric steel which used 
about two and one quarter billion 
kilowatt hours in 1939 required 
seven and one quarter billion 
kilowatt hours in 1942 and the 
figures for 1943 are not being 
made public for obvious reasons. 
Moreover, our new magnesium 





another large consumer, using 
proportionately as much as alumi- 
num. When the war is over mag- 
nesium will find many uses in 
our peace-time living, thanks to 
ample electric power to produce 
it. 

The Problem of Equipment 

“The electric utilities do not 
have first priorities on the ma- 
terials they’ need, since direct war 
effort takes precedence over all 
else. Steel, aluminum and copper 
are the materials of which the 
electric industry is built, but steel, 
aluminum and copper are like- 
wise the backbone of the war ef- 
fort. 

“Moreover, the manufacturers 
of electric equipment have gone 
to war. Meters, transformers, reg- 
ulators and other necessary elec- 
tric devices ‘and supplies are no 
longer available. Today, the de- 
signing engineer starts with what 
he can dig up for a particular job 
and then he works them into the 
design. Great ingenuity is re- 
quired—perhaps two or three 
transformers, old _ transformers, 
can be used in place of one of the 
proper size. It is surprising what 
can be made from the odds and 
ends in the stock pile of obsolete 
and worn equipment. Meters are 
rebuilt, chipped insulators re- 
paired and used, old covered wire 
cleaned, tested and reused. While 
results may not look aesthetic, 
may deeply grieve the designer’s 
ideas of precision and accuracy, 
at least they will do—even if they 
will have to be replaced, rebuilt, 


industry—created since 1939—is relocated or done all over again. 
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U.S. Government Securities 


- Other Securities aay 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Loans and Discounts ‘ 

First Mortgages on Real Estate 


—— 


Headquarters Building . 
Other Real Estate 


Other Assets 


Deposits . 
Official Checks . . 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand,and Due from Federal Re- 
serve Bank and Other Banks 


Liability of Customers for Acceptances , 


LIABILITIES 


$1,144,869,544.97 
18,846,893.47 $1,163,716,438.44 


»$250,717,144.11 
757:078,595-32 
2,560,719.12 

; 3,088,100.00 
235592337 3-86 
re eh Ay 
16,640,460.00 
80,479.72 
1,942,722.94 
3263,891.69 


$1,279,313,740-73 








Acceptances . . . 
Less Amount in 
Pou «4.» 


$459455777-73 


1,665,964.16 


253795813-57 





Dividend payable July 1, 1944 
Other Liabilities ... . . 


Capital Stock . . 
Surplus and 


Reserve for Taxes and Other Expenses 


$50,000,000.00 


4,083,337-41 
7 §9,900.00 
970,588.84 


107,413,562.47 











Undivided Profits . « 57,413,562.47 


United States Government Securities are stated at amortized 
cost. Of these ,$272,030,3 32.60 are pledged to secure deposits 
of public monies and for other purposes required by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


arene EE ANA 


‘$1,279,3135740-73 























If they will carry the load and 
help win the war—carry on! In 
one case on record an hydraulic 
turbine 45 years old, 17 years out 
of service, is once more turning 
out its full share of energy to help 
beat the axis. 

“If the necessary equipment 
cannot be purchased or if a sub- 
stitute is not found in discarded 
or obsolete equipment then there 
might be call for ‘lend lease’ from 
a neighbor utility. Just another 
example of the will to win which 
permeates the entire industry. 

“Nor has this borrowing been 
confined to materials, supplies and 
equipment. Electricity also has 
been borrowed. This is really 
nothing new. Electricity is bor- 
rowed around every day. It may 
be undramatic but if there is a 
temporary or permanent shortage 
at Bridgeport, Connecticut, then 
some flows down from Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. Springfield 
makes up any deficiency that it 
has, perhaps from Albany, New 
York; and Albany may have to 
get current from Canada. All this 
is nothing new. The _ utilities 
planned it that way years ago. It 
is only possible because of the 
thousands of miles (115,000) of 
high tension. wires that connect 
the cities, production centers and 
power plants in the United States. 


No Restrictions on Electricity 


“How was this great order met 
—a 92% increase in 3 years—the 
greatest increased demand in 
amount or proportion which the 
industry was ever called upon to 
meet? The following figures speak 
for themselves. They show, in mil- 
lions of kilowatt hours, the dis- 
tribution of the energy produced 
and how it was obtained without 
eliminating any other use: 
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All this was accomplished as 


homes and residences increased 
their use by a quarter. Also, com— 
mercial lighting, electric railways: 
and the like increased their use 
more than 40%. Thus, not only 
were the normal requirements 
taken care of but this extreme de- 
mand was also met! It was met 
largely because of one important 
reason, namely, that planning in 
advance is an established, normak 
procedure in the utility industry. 


The Problem of Personnel 


The accomplishments of any in- 
dustry depend as much upon its 
personnel as upon its machinery 
and equipment. 


“Back in 1931, almost a quarter 
of a million men and women were 
employed in the light and power 
industry. Today, nearly one in 
every seven of these has joined 
the armed forces. One fifth more 
have left to get the higher wages 
that war industries pay—all told 
more than one third of the total 
working force from all depart- 
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ments of the industry are no 
longer on their jobs. Some of 
these, about half, have been re- 
placed by oldsters coming back to 
fill in, replaced by high school 
boys and girls working after school 
and on Saturdays. The turnover 
of employees is of astounding pro- 
portions. Many departments com- 
pletely replace their personnel 
every year; in some, no employees 
have more than a year of service. 
Yet, in spite of this, there are 
twice as many kilowatt hours— 
units of service—sold per em- 
ployee as there were in 1939. 
Thus, not only is there an increase 
in the units of service rendered 
per dollar of plant investment but 
what is even more incredible, an 
increase per employee in spite of 
the fact that 20% of these are new 
employees. 


The Achievement 


“Power plants, transmission lines 
and distribution lines, the bones 
and body of a public utility, are 
not created in a day, nor can they 
be bought ready made. The gen- 
erator which goes into service to- 
day was designed two years ago 
and planned for as long ago as 
five years. Every utility system 
has a planning department, en- 
gineers, economists and statisti- 
cians, who study population trends, 
Zrowth of industry and of pur- 
chasing power, and forecast years 
ahead with surprising accuracy. 
Designs, plans for obtaining money 
and a thousand and one details 
are carefully made in anticipation 
of what may happen one, two and 
five years ahead in outline for 
at least ten years in advance. Ac- 
tually, to meet this war time call, 
it was necessary to move 1945 
plans to 1942 and to bring the 
ten year plan up to date so that 
it could be used for 1945, if nec- 
essary. 


“This planning is not new but 
has always been going on in the 
electric utility industry. On the 
average, the expenditure for new 
construction was over a half bil- 
lion dollars a year for the past 
twenty years. It reached nearly a 
billion dollars in 1924 and again 
in 1930 when the utilities tried to 
“prime the pump’ by doing more 
construction than was immediately 
necessary. That outlay of over 
ten billions of dollars for plants, 
transmission and distribution lines 
and substations meant that there 
was more than 40,000,000 kilo- 
watts of generating capacity avail- 
able in 1940. Today, it exceeds 
50,000,000! It meant that more 
than 100,000,000 units of elec- 
tricity could be furnished to the 
power hungry war _ industries 
when they needed it most, and 
what is equally important where 
they needed it. The Electric Util- 
ities reaped for their Country the 
benefits of earlier planning. 


How It Was Done 


“This extraordinary increase of 
demand was met by doing three 
things: 

Increasing the number of gen- 

erators producing electricity 

Using all generator capacity 

longer hours and at greater 
loads 

Many minor economies. 


“No one of these tells the story. 
About one third of the added 
power comes from the new equip- 
ment added, about 60% from in- 
creased use of all available ma- 
chinery and, finally, some 7% 
by making the machinery work 
harder and from many minor 
Savings. 

'*“At the end of 1940 there were 
41,638,956 kilowatts available. This 
was expanded to 50,105,000 kilo- 
watts at the end of 1943, an in- 
crease of 9,466,044 units or about 
However, the enlarged de- 
mand was far greater. Not only 
was more generating capacity 
needed but this new capacity and 
all the old capacity had to be run 
longer and with greater loading. 
In the. eighteen years from 1921 to. 
1939 the electric industry used its 
erators at maximum capacity 
produce current from a mini- 
mum of 2672 hours a year to a 
maximum of 3160 hours (in 1925), 








with an overall average of 2956 
hours a year. This is about 57 
hours per week. During 1943 such 
use of the maximum capacity was 
4564 hours or about 88 hours a 
week. This is an increase of hours 
of work for the generators of 54%. 
This would be equivalent to in- 
creasing the working hours per 
week to 56. It is to be noted that 
this has been done without any 
retooling, and without any over- 
time pay. Electric rates are still 
at pre-war levels! In fact, due to 
the promotional rate forms gener- 
ally in use, this added current is 
delivered at an even lower cost 
per unit. In 1939 the cost per 
unit for this nower service was 
1.12 .cents per kilowatt hour, 
whereas these added sales have 
been made at approximately 6 
mills ner kilowatt hour. 

“Due to increased loading on 
turbines, to lowered use by the 
utilities themselves and by effect- 
ing many minor economies, a sav- 
ing of more than 3% has been 
effected. That is to say that, of 
the energy generated, 3% more 
gets delivered to the customers 
today than before 1940. This 3% 
may seem small in itself but it 
amounts to nearly 7,000,000,000 
kilowatt hours in the course of a 
year or enough power to produce 
the aluminum to build 20,000 me- 
dium bombers. 


The Problem of Speed 


“For example, a small shipyard 
in New Orleans phoned its local 
utility one day and said ‘We are 
expanding. We shall need 25,000 
additional kilowatts’ (and they 
were using less than 5,000). There 
was no warning, but line crews 
were hastily summoned and be- 
fore nightfall new poles were be- 
ing set. Within a few days power 
was ready, the additional 20,000 
kilowatts for the nlant extension. 
Another instance: Washington de- 
cided to build a cam» ten miles 
away from the nearest town; yet. 
long before the ground was bro- 
ken for the camv buildings, the 
lines were built and the electric 
power was ready. In still another 
locality, a new aerovlane plant 
was set down in the midst of a 
potato field and, notwithstanding 
the impossibility of getting pri- 
orities on the necessary materials, 
the vower lines were built. Yes, 
in svite of all these unexampled 
demands no war industry has been 
held up one day in starting pro- 
duction through shortcomings of 
the electric light and power com- 
panies. Moreover, electricity has 
not been rationed. There has been 
and still is enough for our civilian 
population who are waging the 
war on the home front. 


Once again the utilities demon- 
strated their resourcefulness. Steel 
can be replaced for structural 
purposes in many cases by wood 
and so transmission lines and 
sub-stations are once more being 
built as they were years ago of 
‘wood, thus saving many tons of 
steel. For thin sections of alum- 
inum and steel in various pieces 
of apparatus, paper, fiber, asbes- 
tos, plastics, glass, ceramica and 
wood have been used. Aluminum 
is not available for meter parts, 
so plastics have been substituted. 
Copper is used for wires for al- 
most all electrical conductors, yet 
copper is a critical material. So, 
where conper is used merely for 
anti-corrosion, a thin coating of 
copper on a steel wire will do the 
job; sometimes even the right 
kind of naint can be used. Iron 
and steel vine will serve, not as 
well, verhans, but serve none the 
less for switchboard bus bars and 
other outside conductors. In one 
case silver has been used for bus 
bars, borrowed from the nation’s 
silver stock nile, to be returned 
when conditions once more are 
normal. Among other uses of sil- 
ver the contact voints for the 
circuit breakers where the elec- 
tric ares are ouenched in tanks 
of oil have been coated with this 
metal, thus increasing their rating 
and saving their revlacement. 

“Substitutions everywhere: as- 
bestos, glass and even painted 
paper have been used. They may 





not be as efficient and long-lived, 
in fact they may have to be re- 
placed shortly, but they will serve 
for the emergency—they will help 
the war effort. 


“The vast network of wires | 
unites our electric industry into 
a powerful force working for Vic- 
tory: great arteries through which 
electricity, the life blood of pro- | 
duction, is flowing nisht and day 


| 


Hamilton & Smith 


With Dean Witter Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Alli- 


|son B. Hamilton and Leonard H. 


Smith have become associated 
with Dean Witter & Co., 634 South 
Spring Street. Mr. Hamilton was 
formerly with Searl-Merrick Com- 


to be used in turning out a vast| pany, in charge of the brokerage 


flood of every form of war mate- | 
rial. This is the achievement of a | 
great American industry striving | 
to do its part in our war effort. | 
Little wonder the electric utility | 
industry has been avtly termed | 
‘the Allied Power Hitler forgot.’ ” | 


rr —____—_—_—_ 


Mallory Interesting 
P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., offers | 


an interesting situation, according | 
to an analysis prepared by Steiner, | 
Rouse & Co., 25 Broad St., New | 
York City, members of the New | 
York Stock Exchange. Copies of | 
this analysis may be had from | 
Steiner, Rouse & Co. upon re- | 
quest. 


department. 


Charles F. Wesley Now 
With Quincy Cass Assoc. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Charles 
F. Wesley has become connected 
with Quincy Cass Associates, 523 
West Sixth St., members of the 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Wesley was formerly manager of 
the statistical department of the 
Los Angeles office of J. A. Hogle 
& Co., was with Sutro & Co., and 
was manager of the statistical de- 


partment of the local office of 
Post & Flagg. 








| Growth Industry 


|. Air transportation is America’s 


\fastest growing industry, White & ° 


|Company, Mississippi Valley 
|Trust Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
states in a discussion of Mid-Con- 
'tinent Airlines which offers inter= 
esting possibilities for apprecia- 
| tion currently and after the war 
ithe firm believes. Copies of thig 
study and comparative figures om 
|bank and insurance stocks may 
be hae from White & Company 
| upon. request. 
I 


| Fire Losses 


| Huff, Geyer & Hecht, 67 Wall 





sued an interesting summary of 
fire losses, classiflying fires an@ 
causes and the outlook for reduc- 
tion of losses. Also discussed are 
the favorable prospects for oceam 
marine underwriting. 

Copies of this interesting bul- 
letin and a study of Continental 
Casualty Company may be had 
'from Huff, Geyer & Hecht upom 
' request. 








— 








MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 





Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business June 30, 1944 





U.S. Government 


Other Securities 
Mortgages . . 


Banking Houses 
Other Real Estate 


Preferred Stock . 
Common Stock . 


Reserves... 


Deposits . . . 


Cash and Due from Banks . ... . 


U. S. Government Securities . . . 


Surplus and Undivided 


RESOURCES | 
: 


e e 


Insured F. H. A. Mortgages 


State and Municipal Bonds . . . . : 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . . 


Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ Acceptances 


. > . . . - . . 


Equities .. 2+ « 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances , ; 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 


7 . . ° 


Profits tie 





Dividend on Common Stock (Payable July 1, 1944). 
Dividend on Preferred Stock (Payable July 15, 1944) 
Outstanding Acceptances . . . . . ee 

Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills 


. o . + . ° . 7 . + . 


United States Government securities carried at $288,299,475.67 are pledged to 
secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $262,947,502.25 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


DIRECTORS 


$ 8,009,920.00 
32,998,440.00 
50,048,133.78 


$ 368,368,496.12 
974,290,789.40 
6,530,344.91 
17,533,081.85 

~ 2,220,300.00 
19,769,300.74 
375,174,898.52 
13,324,729.61 
11,950,030.67 
1,525,508.08 
3,230,573.68 
3,723,012.86 


$1,797,641,066.44 





91,056,493.78 
7,319,482.17 
824,959.50 
200,248.00 

3,455, 769.15 
392,521.15 
1,694,391 ,592.69 
$1,797,641,066.44 











EDWIN M. ALLEN 
Chairman, Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Inc. 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 


EDGAR S. BLOOM 


West Indies Steamship Lines 
LOU R. CRANDALL 


CHARLES A. DANA 


HORACE C. FLANIGAN 
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JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
New York City 


CHARLES FROEB 
Chairman, Lincoln Savings 





Chairman, The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 


President, Atlantic, Gulf and 


President, George A. Fuller Company 


President, Spicer Manufacturing Corp. 


PAOLINO GERLI 
President, E. Gerli & Co., Inc. 
HARVEY D. GIBSON 
President 
JOHN L. JOHNSTON 
President, Lambert Company 
OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson Thacher & Bartlett 


CHARLES L. JONES 
The Charles L. Jones 
Company 

SAMUEL McROBERTS 
New York City 


JOHN P. MAGUIRE 
President, John P. Maguire 
& Co., Inc. 

Cc. R. PALMER 
President, Cluett, Peabody 


Bank & Co., Inc. 





Principal Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 


68 BANKING OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 
European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London, E. C. 3 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Both Common and Preferred shares have a par value of $20 each. The Preferred is convertible 
into and has a preference over the Common to the extent of $50 per share and accrued dividends. 


GEORGE J. PATTERSON 


HAROLD C. RICHARD 


Member New York Clearing House Association 


President, Scranton & Lehigh 
Coal Co. 


Chairman, General Bronze 
Corporation 

HAROLD V. SMITH 
President, Llome Insurance Co, 

ERNEST STAUFFEN 
Chairman, Trust Committee 

GUY W. VAUGHAN 
President, Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation 

HENRY C. VON ELM 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 

ALBERT N. WILLIAMS 
President, Western Union 
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Lord Keynes Outlines Plan 
For International Bank 


(Continued from page 66) 


in view except the institution of; “It is likely, in my judgment, 
this bank. Yet this is a matter of; that the field of reconstruction 
the utmost urgency and import- | from the consequences of war will 
ance where we should, therefore,; mainly occupy the proposed bank 
press forward to reach agreement) in its early days. But as soon as 
on methods and on details. We) possible, and with increasing em- 
do not know the date of the com- | phasis as time goes on, there is a 
plete liberation of the occupied! second primary duty laid upon it, 
countries of Europe and Asia. But! namely, to develop the resources 
we are now entitled to hope that| and productive capacity of the 
it will be not unduly delayed. We} world, with special attention to 





| whether lenders or borrowers, or 
for this is of a novel character| exporters, are favorably affected, 
the increase of purchasing power} which may be regarded as mark-| why the unavoidable risks should 
corresponding to which there is}ing in a particularly significant) fall exclusively on the lenders, 
no accompanying increase in the | way the international character of| for example, the investors or the 
quality of production. The bank the proposed institution. | lapsesacnieest of the United States, 
will promote expansion and avoid “It is evident that only a few of| if it turns out that they are the 
inflation. Under the proposals to} the member countriés will be in| chief source of available funds. 
be brought before you, the bank/ possession of an inyestable sur-| «The proposal is, therefore, that 
will be free to operate along three! plus available for overseas loans all the member countries should 
different lines. |on a large scale, especially in the| share the risk in proportions 
“A certain part of the fund’s| years immediately following the which correspond to their capac- 
subscribed capital will be called| war. It is in the nature of the ity. The guarantees will be joint 
up and will be available for di-| case that the bulk of the lending! and several up to the limit of 
rect lending by the bank for ap-| can only come from a small group | any member’s subscription so that 
proved purposes in the currencies;of the member countries, and the failure of any member to im- 
of the contributing members. |mainly from the United States. plement his guarantee will not 
“But the greater part of its sub-| How then can the other member injuriously affect the lender. so 


chasing power. By “inflation” on | ture of the proposed guarantee: 
the other hand, we should mean 

















Ps! 


be the chairman will devote them- 


should be bitterly failing in duty) 
if we were not readily prepared 
for the days of liberation. The 
countries chiefly concerned can 
scarcely begin to make their nec- | 
essary plans until they know upon | 
what resources they can rely. Any 
delay, any avoidable time lag will 
be disastrous to the establishment 
of good order and good govern- 
ment, and may also postpone the 
date at which the victorious ar- 
mies of liberation can return to 
their homelands. 

“IT cannot, therefore, conceive,” 
he continued, “a more urgent, 
necessary and important task for 
the delegates of the 44 nations 
here assembled. I am confident 
that the members of the Commis- 
sion of which I have the honor to 





selves to their work in a spirit of; 
full responsibility, well aware 
how much depends on their suc- | 
cess. 


the less developed countries, to 
raising the standard of life and 
the conditions of labor every- 
where, to make the resources of 
the world more fully available to 
all mankind, and so to order its 
operations as to promote and 
maintain equilibrium in the in- 
ternational balances of payments 
of all member countries. These 
two purposes deserve particular 
emphasis, but are not exclusive or 
comprehensive. In general, it will 
be the duty of the bank, by wise 
and prudent lending, to promote 
a policy of expansion of the 


world’s economy in the sense in 
which this term is the exact op- 
posite of inflation. By ‘expan- 
sion’ we should mean the increase 
of resources and production in 
real terms, in physical quantity, 
accompanied and facilitated by a 
corresponding increase of pur- 








MEMBER OF FEDERAL 
RESERVE S8Y¥YSTEBEMWM 


. of NEW 
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Cash and Due from Banks . . 
U. S. Government Obligations 
New York City Securities . . 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Loans and Discounts... 
Accrued Interest Receivable . 


Outstanding . . - =. . 
ee. . se ee 


MM MES Hi! 


Capital Stock . . 1 
Surplus Fund 3 
Undivided Profits . . . 





The CONTINENTAL | 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
Close of Business June 30,1944 


Other Securities . . . . . 


Customers’ Liability Under Acceptances 


LIABILITIES 


$4,000,000.00 
4,000,000.00 
I, 


MEMBER OF NEW YORK 
CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


os 


YORK 


RCES 


- $27,948, 382.97 
+ 772717,110.30 
6,422,620.03 
3,006,125.81 
240,000.00 

5 1,626,931.96 
500,746.33 


869,598.34 
992792-35 


$168,431,308.09 











508,651.19 $9,508,651.19 








Dividend Payable July 1, 1944 
Other Liabilities .. . . . . 
Acceptances: 
eee glk 8 
Less Amount in Portfolio . 


$2,953,787-93 
1,769,546.64 


80,000.00 
500,966.44 


1,184,241.29 





Se es oe a 





Securities carried at $35,433,358.91 in the above statement 
are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to. secure pub- 
lic monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


MAIN OFFICE: 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
Branch Offices: 345 Mapvison Avenve vy 512 SeventH Avenue 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 


+ 15751573449-17 
$168,431,308.09 


° . . 











CORPORATION 


scribed capital will be held as a! countries play their proper part 
reserve fund with which to guar-|and make their appropriate con- 
























antee two other types of opera-' 


tions. 

“The first type of loan eligible 
for such guarantee will be loans 
for suitable purposes and on suit- 
able terms issued through the 
ordinary channels of the invest- 
ment market where on account of 
the risks involved there would be 
difficulty otherwise in placing the 
loan on terms which the borrow- 
ing country could afford to pay. 

“The second type of loan se- 
cured by the assets and subscribed 
capital of the bank will also be 
placed through the ordinary chan- 
nels of the investment market but 
will be offered on the bank’s be- 
half in its own name. The pro- 
ceeds of such loans will then be 
re-lent by the bank to borrowing 
countries on terms and for pur- 
poses to be directly agreed with 
them. The proceeds of both these 
types of loan would be freely 
available for the borrower to 
make purchases in any member 
country with due regard to econ- 
omy and efficiency. 


“Let me now explain the na-: 





tribution to the common purpose? 

“Herein lies the novelty of the 
proposals which will be submit- 
ted to you. Only those countries 
which find themselves in a spe- 
cially favored position can pro- 
vide the loanable fufds. But this 
is no reason why ‘these lending 


countries should @also run _ the 
whole risk of the tfansaction. In 
the dangerous am precarious 


days which lie ahgad, the risks 
of the lender willybe inevitably 
large and most difficult to cal- 
culate. The risk premium reck- 
oned on strict commercial prin- 
ciples may be beyond the capacity 
of an impoverished borrower to 
meet, and may itself contribute to 
the risks of ultimate default. Ex- 
perience between the wars was 
not encouraging. Without some 
supporting guarantée, therefore, 
loans which are greatly in the in- 
terests of the whole world, and 
indeed essential forfyecovery, may 
prove impossible tagtloat. 

“Yet, as I have sid, there is no 
reason in a case lge this, where 
the interests of all @@untries alike, 















Cash and Due from Banks 


CHEMICAL 
BANK 
TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 3 
165 Broadway, New York 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, June 30, 1044 : 


ASSETS é 







$282,097,403.68 





U. S. Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Call Loans 





710,300,106.83 
99,874,583.74 









State and Municipal Bonds 





Loans and Discounts 


Other Bonds and Investments 


69,358,778.61 
67,092,926.58 
171,174,963.35 















389,793.50* 





Banking Houses 
Other Real Estate 








2,187,805.71* 








Mortgages. 





567,600.83 








Other Assets 


Credits Granted on Acceptances 





914,690.00 
4,390,85227 























$1,408,349,505. 10 






































LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock $20,000,000.00 
Surplus 55,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 8,558,020.36 é 
Unallocated Reserves— 7,936,642.03 $91,494,662.39 
Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc.—— 2,752,757.39 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1944 900,000. 
Acceptances Outstanding $3,923,337.27 ; 
(Less own acceptances F 
held:in -portfolio) 2,745,342.58. 1,177,994. | 
Other Liabilities at 305,405: 


Deposits (including Official and Certified. Y: 
Checks Oheatinding $17;7535357-71) 1,311,718,685.20 


Securities carried at.$357,554,:256-47 in the foregoing 
statement are deposited to. secure. 
and for other purposes required by law. 


: } Assessed Valuation $4,757,700.10 











$1,408,349,505.10 





ic. 











Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 






| complete, 


long as the bank has other assets 
and subscriptions to draw upon 
resources which will, according to 
our proposals, be of considerable 
dimensions. Moreover, it is pro- 
posed that every member coun- 
try should undertake to provide 
gold or free exchange up to the 
full amount of its subscription, in 
so far as it is called upon under 
its guarantee: therefore the qual- 
ity of the bonds thus guaranteed 
should be of the first order—at 
any rate they will be a great deal 
better than in the case of many 
borrowing countries that there 
would be any hope of offering 
otherwise than under the auspices 
of the new institution. 

“The bonds will be good for 
several different reasons. In the 
first place, they will have behind 
them the vast resources of the 
bank available in gold or free ex- 
change. In the second place, the 
proceeds will be expended only 
for proper purposes and in proper 
ways, after due inquiry by ex- 
perts and technicians, so _ that 
there will be safeguards against 
squandering and waste and ex- 
travagance, which were not pres- 
ent with many of the ill-fated 
loans made between the wars. In 
the third place, they will carry 
the guarantee of the borrowing 
country and this borrower will be 
under an overwhelming motive to 
do its best and play fair, for the 
consequences of improper action 
and avoidable default to so great 
an institution will not be lightly 
incurred. 


“But there is also a fourth safe- 
guard of great importance to the 
guaranteeing countries as well as 
to the lenders. 


“There are two reasons for hop- 
ing that the guranators will not 
find themselves under any in- 
supportable or burdensome liabil- 
ity. In the first place, a guaran- 
tee will relate to the annual ser- 
vicing of the loan for interest and 
amortization. Its implementation 
will therefore be spread over a 
period corresponding to the term 
of the loan and cannot fall due 
suddenly as a lump sum obliga- 
tion. In the second place, there 


_}is an interesting and essential fea- 


ture of the proposals in the shape 
of a commission payable by the 
borrower in return for its guar- 
antee. It is suggested that for 
long-term loans of the normal 
character this commission should 
be at the rate of 1% per annum. 
This rate of commission should 
be the same for all members alike, 
for it would be a mistake, and 
worse than a mistake, to attempt 
the invidious task of discriminat- 
ing between members and assess- 
ing their credit-worthiness in 
what is really a mutual pool of 
credit insurance amongst a group 
acting in good faith, indeed, in 


| the old language of insurers con- 


secrated by tradition, in the spirit 
of uberrima fides, of good faith 
abundant and over- 
flowing. This commission should 
not be an excessive burden on the 
borrower. One percent added to 


‘| the interest appropriate to a loan 
‘)guaranteed by the bank will not 


be onerous. On the other hand, 


| the annual receipts. from the com- 


mission will greatly augment the 
free reserves of the bank avail- 
able to meet its obligations before 
calling on the guarantors. The 
bank should aim at so conducting 
its business that there would be a 


' good hope of the pool of commis-= 
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sions being sufficient by itself to 
carry it most of the way. 

“Here are the broad outlines of 
the proposals which you will be 
asked to consider.” Lord Keynes 
stated in his concluding remarks, 
adding, “there are other aspects 
and much detail for you to work 
out. For the bank has not en- 
joyed so much discussion as has 
the fund prior to this conference. 
But I believe that we have before 
us a proposal the origins of which 
we owe primarily to the initiative 
and ability of the United States 
treasury, conceived on sound and 
fruitful lines. Indeed, I fancy that 
the underlying conception of a 
joint and several guarantee of all 


the member countries throughout. 


the world, in virtue of which they 
share the risks of projects of com- 
mon interest and advantage even 
when they cannot themselves pro- 
vide the lump sum loan originally 
required, thus separating the car- 
rying of risk from the provision 


of funds, may be a contribution of ' 


fundamental value and import- 
ance to those difficult, those al- 
most overwhelming tasks which 
lie ahead of us, to rebuilt the 
world when a final victory over 
the forces of evil opens the way 
to a new age of peace and prog- 
ress after great afflictions.” 


ag8 a 
Unitive Clearing 
(Continued from page 68) 

(4) Gold .m America to be 
available on:lean or by purchase, 
through the machinery of the 
clearing, so that:ithe nations can 
revert to gold coinages for in- 
ternal use. 

(5) Interest on the bank bal- 
ances to be guaranteed by a mu- 
tual insurance policy covered by 
a »Dremium paid out of a percent- 
age charge on the turnover of the 
clearing house. 

Note—On a turnover of £35,- 
060,000,000 1% would amount to 
ee and %% to £43,750,- 








wed pia bg of one er be Demand Loans to Brokers, Secured 2,620,000.00 
agreed and the weight of gold U. S. Government Securities 37,747,589.70 U. S, Government Securities. . ., 1,028,566,970.09 
coins adjusted thereto. State, Municipal and other Public Securities 3,207,142.19 , ‘ : 
Thus ran the advertisements. Other Bonds . — ae 182,866.94 § Loans and Bills Discounted . 45 3,828,399.90 
Some months later the Keynes * Loans and Discounts. ; 16,981,036.00 eee ei 
and White proposals were pub- Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 135,000.00 State and Municipal Securities . 13,283,392.96 
lished to the world and provoked Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 244,571.08 oe 
much controversy. It may there- Accrued: Interest and Ocher Assets «. 375,924.14 Other Securities and Investments . 44,959,359.66 


fore, be instructive to consider 
how far these discussions on the 
official pronosals affect the valid- 
ity of the scheme outlined in the 
advertisements,. which suggested 


establishing by the use of Surplus .. 2,500,000.00 ‘ 
machineey already in existence Undivided Profits. 666.388.34 $ 5,166,388.34 Receivable . . 4,885,473.16 
and working to perfection: ¢ FY gee 
(a) A clearing house for inter- ere d C hier’ Che ke bers Customers’ Liability on 
national trade. ee ee ae eet phen Acceptances . . Spe 466,223.63 
(b) A gold coinage as the offi- Acceptances 282,279.68 
Reserve for Contingencies, Interest, Expenses, ete. 593,837.31 - $1,867,126,227.81 


cial yardstick of a stable currency. 
(c) The re-distribution of gold 
in America by loan or purchase 
through the machinery of the 
clearing. 
(d) A mutual insurance policy 


covered by a premium paid out of DIRECTORS Capital + Fas ROO RO ee: 
a percentage charge on the turn- 
over of the clear:ng house. Hucu J. CHisHOLM Davip M. Keiser Surplus 75,000,000.00 
The breakdown of the world’s President, Oxford Paper Co. pee 3 Undivided Profits 28,429,970.51 $128,429,970.51 


monetary systems can be traced 
back to two causes. The first, the 
ignoring by Great Britain in Au- 
gust, 1914, of Gresham’s warning 
that bad money always drives 
away good money, and the subse- 
quent issue of a flimsy paper 
pound in piace of the gold sove- 
reign, and the second, the with- 
drawal from circulation of the 
world’s gold by the United States 


and its buri i j Executive Vice-President ; , 
oe of taney in De Anaconda Copper Mining Company WiLtiam M. Ropains in Portfolio . 234.61 496,843.71 
b onee the advertised scheme D. S. IGLEHART General Foods ‘Corporation Other Liabilities 701,298.43 

of these actions would be re- President, W. R. Grace & Co. Harowp J. Roic $1,867,126,227.81 


versed—the first by the resump- 
tion of the minting of a British 
gold sovereign and the second the 


ing out of the mutual insurance 
policy proposal. 

Before going into these details, 
however, let us first emphasize 
the fact that a clearing house is 
instituted=for the benefit of the 
individual trader of the world and 
it is, therefore, only right that 
the entire cost of the machinery 
should be borne by him and not 
become a burden on the tax pay- 
er. The most fruitful method to 
this end is to charge a small per- 
centage on the cheques each indi- 
vidual cashes through the clear- 
ing. This would provide the ne- 
cessary premium to cover an in- 
surance policy large enough to 
meet any risk which could possi- 
bly arise in the course of inter- 
hational trade. Moreover, the cost 
to the trader would be less than 
he would have to pay for collec- 
tion in present circumstances; it 
would fall equally on traders of 
all lands and, therefore, advant- 
age no one and it would not only 
safeguard any finance necessary 
to carry on trade, but would also 
provide a sum sufficient to supply 
interest and sinking fund on those 
international balances of debt that 
arise out of the few cases where 
nations trade as nations, as must 
happen in wartime and other 





similar circumstances. This turn- 
over tax is, in fact, a key point in 
the scheme and its advantages 
cannot be over estimated. 

To return to the question of 
balances of payment, international 
finance is divided into two cate- 
gories: 

(1) Where nations trade as na- 
tions. 

(2) Where individuals trade 
with individuals of other nation- 
alities. 

So far as the first is concerned, 
these chiefly arise out of war and 
are comparatively rare. These 
debts can be settled at the term- 
ination of this war on the prin- 
ciple of clearing them and satisfy- 
ing the balances by an apportion- 
ment of a percentage of the turn- 
over tax so that victor, van- 
quished, neutral and non-bellig- 
erent alike bear the cost of the 
wars in vrovortion as they pros- 
per hereafter. 

In the second and more impor- 
tant category where the future is 
at stake and real trade is con- 
cerned, individuals deal with in- 
dividuals of other nations. In 
these ordinary commercial trans- 
actions, no balances of payment 
result when clearing trading 
transactions, provided that money 
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Cash in Vault and with Banks 


Capital Stock . 





RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 


* Includes U. S. Government Deposits aggregating $14,216,884.69 


$16,049,263.80 





$77,543,393.85 


. $2,000,000.00 





$77,543,393.85 
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is stabilized on a common basis 
throughout. Clearing balances 
merely revresent the possession 
or non-possession of assets by the 
various banks concerned and are 
not the result of borrowing and 
lending transactions. Therefore 
these balances are not in any 
sense debts between nations but 
are analagous to the daily fluc- 
tuations in the stock-in-trade of 
an ordinary commercial undertak- 
ing. Stable money is secured un- 
der the scheme by the adoption 
of the gold parities within the 
clearing, thus providing all na- 
tions with good money once again 
and giving everyone a fresh start 
in life on equal terms. The gold 
reserves of the world could be 
held in future in Kentucky, their 
ownership changing hands by 
credit and debit entries in Lon- 


don, for nobody wants the gold if 
they are confident it could be had 
for the asking. All international 





transactions would, in that event, 
be settled in London backed by 
the gold reserves held in the 
United -States and stabilized on 
the vrice of gold, which in future 
would be the keystone on which 
the vrices of commodities would 
vary in harmony with the law of 
supply and demand. 

It is well here to state clearly 
that such a gold standard does 
not involve any obligation to pay 
for goods in gold. All it means 
is that when one class of goods 
is exchanged for another the 
quantities of each class thus ex- 
changed are determined by ascer- 
taining the value of each by com- 
paring both with gold. The 
amount of gold available in the 
world does not enter into the cal- 
culation. Gold is simply the yard- 
stick by which both goods and 
money are measured and is only 
required physically if used in the 

(Continued on page 92) 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, 
JUNE 30, 1944 


ASSETS 





Cash and Due from Banks 


Real Estate Mortgages . 


Banking Premises .. . 


Accrued Interest and Accounts 


LIABIL1T. E35 


. $ 304,879,898.80 


548,434.47 
15,708,075.14 

















Deposits . 


Acceptances 
Outstanding. . 


Less Amount 


Dividend Payable July 1, 1944 


Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc. 


$497,078.32 


875,000.00 
1,731,284,720.33 
5,338,394.83 














re-distribution of gold in America . J. E. RousMANIERE Securities in the above statement are carried in accordance with the 

- ‘ae —_ eeeerens ty D. C.: KEEFE ney _ method described in the annual report to stockholders, dated January 
In the light. re ig misun- President , James H. SHarP * 13, 1944. Assets carried at $566,399,921.20 have been deposited to 
secure deposits, including $543,458,592.87 of United States Government : 


Ingersoll-Rand Company Vice-President 


derstandings, sections (2) and (5) : 

at this scheme eeaikee: ahine. re: . ‘ deposits, and for other purposes. 
statement and explanation, parti- 7 
cularly as to the ro rr tn of The Grace name has been identified with domestic and international ee ee ee 
the clearing balances which are to , banking and commerce for almost a century. 

be daily settled by credit and 
debit entries; and the distinction 
between interest and profit aris- 
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| obviously be further developed 
| overseas by clearing banks agree- 
ing to keep clearing accounts at 
an agreed head office bank at sta- 


Unitive Clearing 


(Continued from page 91) 
form of coinage. ° ~ 
A clearing is not a bank. It | bilized exchanges. 
has nothing to do with lending or} A clearing only deals with 
borrowing. It is merely a_ ma- | cheques which_ are honoured on 
chine set un by bankers as a con-| presentation. If any cheque is 
venient method of collecting pay- | dishonoured it is returned by the 
ment of cheaues instead of having | clearing to the banker who pays it 
to present them separately at the | in, to be dealt with by him. The 
counter of the various offices. | clearing only accounts for cheques 

Every branch of a bank is a| which are duly paid. It has no 
clearing house in itself so far as| interest in what happens to un- 
its own customers are concerned. | Paid cheques. There are, there- 
If one customer gives another | fore, no balances of payment or 
customer a checue it is “cleared” | overdrawn accounts in such clear- 
at the bank by crediting one ac-|ing operations if the exchanges 
count and debiting another. This| are stabilized once and for all 
avoids first cashing the cheque | time so far as the clearing house 
and then paying in the cash to/!!S concerned. A universal clearing 
the credit of the second account, | house provides the central point 
thus doing away with the neces- | at which all cheques which are 
sity to use gold. This is the basic |'not cleared at intermediary stages 
principle of clearing. The system |¢an be dealt with at a_ single 
has been largely developed by the | Operation. 
clearing banks concerned all; The Keynes and White plans 
keeping accounts with the Bank | confuse the whole issue by mix- 
of England and cheques being | ing up banking with clearing, in- 
cleared in bulk by credit and/ stead of keeping them as separate 
debit entries at that bank. It can} institutions. The re-distribution of 
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RESOUKCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Government Obligations 


$71,923,847.24 


(Par Value $123,275,000.00) 123,234,287 .46 

Short Term State and Municipal Bonds 1,084,557.13 

Steck of Federal Reserve Bank 450,000.00 
Other Bonds and Investments 2,665,662.60 

Demand Loans Secured by Collateral 39,266,455.90 


Time Loans and Bills Discounted 52.197,318.14 
‘Real Estate Mortgages*'. . . . 3,104,326.91 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . 329,578.57 
Accrued Interest and Other Assets 746,152.20 

$295.002.186.15 











LIABILITIES 











Capital $5,000,000.00 | 
' Surplus ; 10,000,000.09 

Undivided Profits . 2,310,224.46 $17,310,224.46 
Reserves . 953,028.69 
| Acceptances 382,795.23 
Other Liabilities 386,961.01 

Deposits 275,969.176.76 
$295,002.186.15 








Securities carried at $60,442,582.52 in the above statement are 
pledged to secure U.S. War Loan Deposits of $54,823,316.41 and 
other public deposits and for other purposes required by law. 
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gold to the world is a banking 
operation which should be under- 
taken by the United States them- 
selves under the safeguard of a 
mutual insurance policy, whilst 
the clearing of trade payments at 
stabilized rates could best be 
carried through by the clearing 
house in London, thus reviving 
the functions of the old Bill of 
Exchange on London. 

If Great Britain re-issues the 
gold sovereign as a yardstick for 
valuing goods and services, all 
transactions would be settled by 
credits or, in special cases, by gold 
sovereigns in London. This does 
not mean that gold could be sent 
out of Great Britain to other na- 
tions. The gold sovereign is not 
exportable and only circulates in 
Great Britain, but its ownership 
can change hands in London in 
the same manner as the bank 
balances of different customers 
change hands within the routine 
of the same bank. The gold sov- 
ereign in Great Britain provides 
the means of stabilizing all cur- 
rencies and reducing them to a 
common currency without the 
drawback of anything so unprac- 
tical as international control. 


A clearing is a bit of pure 
mechanism into which the human 
element does not enter. A calcu- 
lating machine is all that is nec- 
essary. Gold is but a yardstick 
of values. 


The curious objection has been 
raised in high quarters that our 
nation has no means of obtaining 
enough gold to resume the mint- 
ing of the sovereign and, there- 
fore. we must continue to use the 
printing press. This displays a very 
peculiar mentality on the part of 
the authorities as, if we have nei- 
ther the resources nor the credit 
to obtain the necessary gold or 
whatever other metal is required, 
what right have we to continue to 
print worthless paper money in 
quantity without adequate back- 
ing. In private life we do not 
tolerate a man living in luxury by 
running up bills with his trades- 
men knowing full well he has no 
means of meeting them: or a man 
with an overdrawn account and a 


cheque book continuing to draw 


cheques he knows are worthless. 


Apart from this fundamental 
auestion of honest money there 
should in fact be no difficulty in 
obtaining the gold. as the essence 
of the proposed scheme is to dis- 
tribute the £ 7,000,000,000 of buried 
gold by loans from the United 
States, guaranteed by the mutual 
insurance fund. A 1% premium 
on the turnover of international 
trade would probably provide a 
mutual insurance income of some 
£350,000.000 a year, of which our 
nation’s bonus proportion could 
not well be less than £ 25,000,000. 
so we should have ample security 
and could easilv afford to. borrow, 
say, £500,000,000 at 14% to 2%% 
and still have a handsome margin 
of profit left in hand. The cost of 
going back to a gold coinage could 
no doubt in practice be arranged 
with far less expenditure, and the 
sacrifice well worth while. 


At any rate. if we could afford 
a gold coinage in 1914 we can 
afford it todav, when ten shillings 
worth of gold in 1914 takes the 
place of twentv shillings in the 
paper pound of 1943. 


Taking all these considerations 
into account it can safely be con- 
tended that the advertised scheme 
for the advent of sound monev 
and free access to raw materials 
is drawn up on sound practical 
lines and meets in a_ simple 
straightforward manner the needs 
of the world today far better. in- 
deed. than the Keynes and White 
variants. It will not. of course, 
satisfv the ambitions of those poli- 
ticians and economists who seek 
to transfer the control of the des- 
tiny of the nations into hands un- 
tutored by experience in practical 
life, but in a commonplace world 
it meets the needs of the common 
man in a commen-sense manner. 
It also preserves the sovereign 
rights ard diecnitv of all nations 
and the liberties of their individ- 
ual citizens. 








Significant And Insignificant 
Happenings At Bretton Woods 


(Continued from page 67) 
Somers appear on delegates’ list as “technical advisers.” Apparently 
Reed hase not yet arrived. Somers is here and there, with no 
announced function. Somers and Reed are definitely not delegates. 
* bx ig 
Strategy in the House is likely to be to ask separation 

of fund and bank legislation for committee purposes: Fund 

for Coinage Committee; Bank for Banking Committee. 

Chairman Spence of the Banking Commttee told this 

observer: “The Bank and the Fund are so closely inter- 

related, it seems to me the whole matter must be referred 

to a single committee. Under House precedents, I have no 

doubt that that committee is Banking and Currency. Would 

be folly to split these intimately related subjects up. Hear- 

ings on the one would be germane and pertinent to other. 

Weight and ‘fineness” are only two or many aspects of 

money. Our most important monetary stock is check-book 

money.” 

a a % 

The argument for separating Bank and Fund will be that the 
two billion American stabilization fund of 1934 was handled by the 
Coinage Committee. 


Although Coinage Members have no power at Bretton Woods, 
there is reason to believe its chairman is very receptive to bimetal- 
lism. Coinage Committee gave birth in the thirties to Dies bill, 
which emerged as the Silver Purchase Act of 1934. While the 
American delegation here as such, and certainly Treasury officials, 
are giving no sign of favor for silver, some individual delegates who 
are members of Congress hint a willingness to placate American 
silver bloc at the conference with at least a “gesture.” Arguments 
are: “Cannot ignore the silver bloc’s strength;” “Subsidy, now by 
America alone, would be shared by all member nations,” etc. 

as a % 


Private talks with Chinese; Indian and Near Eastern and 
other delegates reveal entire indifference to bimetallism 
arguments, but as guests here they are reticent to get in- 
volved in American politics by other than off-the-record 
comments. Chinese here much prefer gold to silver but, like 
India’s Nationalists want to manage own currency. 

* a a 


Recall silver “gesture” at London conference used by F. D. R, 
to justify 1933 silver proclamation, which subsidy is now permanent 
statute. 

a: e a 

They say that the Chinese people multiply rapidly. Certainly 
that trait seems to be in evidence insofar as concerns the Chinese 
contingent at this conference. Already the largest: delegation here, 
numbering an estimated forty or more, it is reportedly larger than 
the preliminary list reveals. What’s behind this is the Chinese 
traditional desire for “face,’ which is the Far Eastern word for 
prestige. The Chinese have the strange idea that to have a large 
delegation here enhances their standing in the eyes of the world. 


The incomplete provisional list of delegates lists 33 as repre- 
senting China, including two American advisors. In contrast, the 
same list names only fifteen Britishers. 

3 i % 


Among the delegations is that of Liberia and that of 
Ethiopia. . . . Guatemala is represented by a single delegate, 
who describes himself as Manuel Noriega Morales, “post- 
graduate student in economic; sciences, Harvard University, 
Chairman.” Other Guatemalan delegates there are none. 
Sr. Noriega is apparently chairman of himself. 

% % a 


Of course—you guessed it—there will be a subcommittee on 
silver. 
ue ba ms 
The Danish Minister and an advisor are listed as attending, not 
as delegates, but as observers. 
we o: ms 


Senator Tobey, whom the Administration reportedly tried so 
hard to by-pass in selecting a Republican Senator to come here, 
today surprised most people by his speech ending: “Gentlemen, we 
must not, we cannot, we dare not fail. The hopes and aspirations of 
the common people of each of our countries rests in us.” Tobey’s 
third-of-July oration, which quoted Maxwell Anderson’s play and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek, overlooked Shakespeare: In view of 
Tobey’s strong concluding sentiment, one might well ask—with 
apologies to the bard of Avon—‘To-bey or not To-bey, that is the 
question.” 

Tobey’s quotation of China’s ‘““Missimo” reveals how far-reaching 
has been the influence of her visit to this country. 
% a * 


In view of the prominent part in the proposed monetary 
Fund attributed to gold, and the injection of silver into the 
agenda by various producing interests, it is interesting to 
note from the official list that the American delegation 
includes a Goldenweiser and a Silvermaster. Goldenweiser 
is the widely respected chief economist of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Mr. Silvermaster, we learn from the list, is 
with the Department of Agriculture. 

; oe a % 


We are a bit curious to know just why the Agricultural Depart- 
ment is represented on the American Staff by two persons, the De- 
partment of Labor by one, the Budget Bureau by one, and the OWI 
by an “assistant to the chairman.” 

oo ms 


Included as one of the chief American delegates is Dr. Mabel 
Newcomer, Vassar College professor of taxation. Since, apart from 
hotel employees and the newspaper reporters, those here are all 
attending in an official capacity, may it be assumed that Miss New- 
comer represents John Q. Taxpayer, who has a very direct interest 
in this gathering? Just before the writer left Washington, a friend 
remarked: “I am much interested in the Bretton Woods conference, 
as my taxes today are as much in a month as they were three years 
ago in a whole year.” F p : 


In political and diplomatic documents one must read 
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eral Manager, Chilean Nitrate 
Sales Corporation. 
China 

Hsiang-Hsi Kung, Minister of 

Finance, Chairman; Tingfu F. 

Tsiang; Ping-Wen Kuo; Victor 


Hoo, Vice Minister for Foreign 
Affairs; Yee-Chung Koo, Vice 
‘Minister, of Finance; Kuo-Ching 
Li; Te-Mou Hsi; Tsu-Yee Pei, 
General Manager, Bank of China 
Te-Liang Soong: 

Colombia 


Carlos Lleras Restrepo, Former 
Minister of Finance and Comp- 
troller General, Chairman; Miguel 
Lopez Pumarejo, Former Ambas- 
sador to the United States, Man- 
ager Caja de Credito Agrario, In- 
dustrial y Minero; Victor Dugand, 
Banker. 

. Costa Rica 

Francisco de P. Gutierrez Ross, 
Ambassdor to the United States, 
Former Minister of Finance and 
Commerce, Chairman; Luis De- 
metrio Tinoco Castro, Dean, Fac- 
ulty of Economic Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Costa Rica, Former 
Minister of Finance and Com- 
merce, Former Minister of Public 
Education; Fernando Madrigal. 


Cuba 


Eduardo Montoulieu, 
of Finance, Chairman. 


Czechoslovakia 


Ladislav Feierabend, ‘Minister 
of Finance, Chairman; Jan Mla- 


Minister 





dek, Member of the Staff of the 
Czechoslovak Ministry of Fi- 
nance, Deputy Chairman; Josef 
Hanc, Consul General and Chief 
of the Czechoslovakia Economic 
Services in the United States of 
America, New York; Ervin Hex- 
ner, Professor of Economics and 
Political Science, University of 
North Carolina; Antonin Basch, 
Member of the Department of 
Economics, Columbia University. 


Dominican Republic 
Anselmo Copello, Ambassador 
to the United States, Chairman; 
J. R. Rodriguez, Minister Coun- 
selor, Embassy of the Dominican 
Republic, Washington. 


Ecuador 
Esteban F.- Carbo, Financial 
Counselor, Ecuadoran Embassy, 
Washington, Chairman; Sixto E. 
Duran Ballen, Minister Counselor, 
Ecuadoran Embassy, Washington. 


Egypt 
Sany Lackany Bey, Chairman; 
Mahmoud Saleh El] Falaky; Ah- 
med Selim. 


El Salvador 


Agustin. Alfaro -Moran, Chair- 
man; C. Gamero Raul; Victor 
Manuel Valdes. 


Ethiopia 


Blatta Ephrem Tewelde Med- 
hen, Minister to the United States, 





between the lines. 


There is usually an exit, although not 


always lighted up in red. In the recent manifesto of a group 
of Republican congressmen headed by Charles S. Dewey of 
Illinois and directed against the monetary plan now under 


discussion here, there is an “out.” 


And so with Senator 


Tobey’s speech, maybe, when he states: “The specific task 


assigned to us is to formulate a PRACTICAL plan... 


(Emphasis mine). 


Bd 


> 
. 


% 


_ K. C. Li, N. Y. Chinese businessman on the still growing and 
largest foreign delegation here, addresses Warren Lee Pierson of the 


Export-Import Bank as “Warren.” 


oe 


% 


Many of the Chinese here have come for education and to make 
contacts, as much as to give China imagined “face” by outnumbering 


the others. 


Presence here of unnecessary foreigners has 


irritated some 


members of the American delegation and American newspapermen, 


because of the extreme shortage of sleeping accommodations. 


The 


result has been that American staff and the press have had to be 
lodged miles away from Bretton Woods, and with automotive trans- 
portation scarce, they are put to much inconvenience. Some have 
even missed breakfast for lack of transportation, since the press, 
sleeping at Twin Mountain, may eat only at Bretton Woods. 
Naturally, there are no private rooms for the press. Reporters 
have to sleep two in a room. Roosevelt was right. The press is not 


sleeping with the delegates. 
. & 


ue 


India and Canada are ice cold on the bimetallism propaganda 
here. ... Washington stenographers on the conference staff are having 
‘the time of their lives at the gorgeous Mt. Washington Hotel, where 
non-conference rates are something like $20 a day. ... Some of the 
girls cannot conceal their glee, while here and there is one who 
shows that mingling with the big names in the lobby and elsewhere 


has gone to her head. e 


% 


Reason why Keynes has not yet held a press conference 
it not officially announced. When he holds one, it is expected 
to be in conjunction with one of Harry White’s daily co- 


ferences. 


Were Keynes to meet the press alone, without 


having White handy, some reporters not “men of good will’ 
might twist something Dr. White had said to get from 
Keynes a reaction that, in the newspapers, would look like 
a conflict with the American Treasury. 


oa 


cg 


Keynes usually takes his meals in the main dining room at a 
table for two. He is accompanied to the conference by Lady Keynes. 
...Mrs. Morgenthau is here with the Secretary. ... And Mrs. Warren 
Lee Pierson, who has traveled so extensively with her husband on 
his many trips to all parts of the world, adds vivacity to the feminine 


‘contingent. 


Americans. 
* 


. . . Some of the foreign delegates, too, have brought 
their wives, among them Mr. K. 


C. Li and several of the Latin 


‘Senator Tebey commented to me: “It would not be part 


of wisdom to inject the silver issue into this co#ference. 


The 


conference issues are clear cut, agenda covering currency 
stabilization and international bank in that order. Collateral 
issues which might seem blithely tossed into this important 
world gathering, for the certain result would be to nullify 


the conference’s objectives.” 
* 


%* 


% 


Harry White disclosed a special silver committee of the con- 
ference will be appointed at the request of silver producing interests. 
Asked which ones, he referred reporters to silver producing statistics. 

It is common knowledge that Mexico heads the silver agitation 


here. 


HERBERT M. BRATTER. 


] 
'Chairman: George Blowers, Gov- | States, Chairman; Bernard Carl | 


| ernor, State Bank of Ethiopia. 


French Committee of National 
Liberation 
Pierre Méendes-France, Commis- 
sioner of Finance, Chairman; An- 
dre Istel, Technical Adviser. 


Greece 
Kyriakos Varvaressos, Governor 
of the Bank of Greece, Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary for Economic 
and Financial Matters, Chairman; 
Alexander Argyropoulos, Minister 
Resident, Director, Economic and 
Commercial Division, Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs; Athanase Sbarou- 
nis, Director General, Ministry of 
Finance, Alternate Delegate to the 
UNRRA. 
Guatemala 
Manuel Noriega Morales, Post- 
Graduate Student in Economic 
Sciences, Harvard University, 
Chairman. 
Haiti 


Andre Liautaud, Ambassador to 
the United States, Chairman; 
Pierre Chauvet, Under Secretary 
of State for Finance. 


Honduras 


Julian R. Caceres, Ambassador 
to the United States, Chairman. 


Iceland 
Magnus Sigurdsson, Manager 
National Bank of Iceland, Chair- 
man; Asgeir Asgeirsson, Manager, 
Fisherer’s Bank of Iceland; Svein- 


bjorn Frimannsson, ‘Chairman, 
State Commerce Board. 
India 


Sir A. J. Raisman, Member for 
Finance, Government of India, 
Chairman; Sir Theodore E. Greg- 
ory, Economic Adviser to_ the 
Government of India; Sir Shan- 
mukham Chetty; Sir Chintaman 
D. Deshmukh, Governor, Reserve 
Bank of India; A. D. Shroff. 


Iran 


Abol Hasan Ebtehai, Governor 
of National Bank of Iran, Chair- 
man; A. A. Daftary. Counselor 
Iranian Legation, Washington; 
taghi Nassr, Iranian Trade and 
Taghi Nassr, Iranian Trade and 
Economic Commission, New York. 





Iraq 

Ibrahim Kamal, Former Minis- 
ter of Finance, Chairman: (Ali 
Jawdat, Minister to the United 
States, Chairman Temporarily, in 
the event the Chairman Designate 
should arrive late); Ibrahim Al- 
Kabir, Accountant General, Min- 
istry of Finance; Claude E. Lumb, 
Secretary of Iraqi Committee for 
Exchange Control; Lionel M. 
Swan, Adviser to the Minister of 


Finance. 
Liberia 


William E. Dennis, Secretary of 
the Treasury, Chairman; Walter 
F. Walker, Consul General, New 
York; James F. Cooper, Former 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Luxembourg 


Huges Le Gallais, Minister to 
the United States, Chairman. 


Mexico 


Eduardo Suarez, Minister of 
Hacienda, Chairman; Antonio Es- 
pinosa de los Monterds, Head, 
Nacional Financiera, S. A.; Rod- 
rigo Gomez, Manager, Bank of 
Mexico; Daniel Cosio Villegas, 
Chief, Department of Economic 
Studies, Bank of Mexico. 


Netherlands 


J. W. Beyen, Financial Adviser 
to The Netherlands Government. 
Chairman; D. Crena De Iongh. 
President of the Board for The 
Netherlands Indies, Surinam, and 
Curacao in the United States; H. 
Riemens, Financial Attache. Neth- 
erlands Embassy, Washington, 
Financial Member of The Nether-. 
lands Economic, Financial and 
Shipping Mission in the United 
States; A. H. Philipse, Member of 
The Netherlands Economic, Finan- 
cial and Shipping Mission, Wash- 
ington 


New Zealand 





Walter Nash, Minister of Fi- 
nance, Minister to the United 





Ashwin, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; Edward C. Fussell, Deputy 
Governor, Reserve Bank of New 
Zealand; Alling B. Fisher, Coun- 
selor, New Zealand Legation, 
Washington; Bruce R. Turner, 
Second Secretary, New Zealand 
Legation, Washington. 


Nicaragua 

Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa, Am- 
bassador to the United Statees, 
Chairman; J. Jesus Sanchez Roig, 
Secretary Board of Directors, Na- 
tional Bank of Nicaragua; Leon de 
Bayle, Former Ambassdor to the 
United States. 


Norway 


Wilhelm Keilhau, Director, Bank 
of Norway, London, Chairman; 
Ole Colbjornsen, Financial Coun- 
selor, Norwegian Embassy, Wash- 
ington; Arne Skaug, Commercial 
Counselor, Norwegian Embassy. 
Washington. 

Panama 

Guillermo Arango, President, 
Investors Service Corporation of 
Panama, Chairman; Narciso E. 
Garay, First Secretary, Pana- 
manian Embassy, Washington. 


Paraguay 


Celso R. Velazques, Ambassador 
to the United States, Chairman; 
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Nestor M. Campos Ros, First Sec- 
retary, Paraguayan Embassy, 
Washington. 
Peru 


Pedro Beltran, Ambassador-Des- 
ignate to the United States; 
Chairman; Andres F. Dasso, Sen- 
ator from Lima; Alberto Alvarez 
Calderon, Senator from Lima; 
Manuel L. Llosa, Second Vice- 
President of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, Deputy from Cerro de Pas- 
co; Juvenal Monge, member 
the Chamber of Deputies from 
Cuzco; Juan Chavez, Minister, 
Commercial Counselor, Peruvian 
Embassy, Washington. 


Philippines 


Andres Soriano, Secretary of 
Finance of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth, Chairman; Jaime Her- 
nandez, Auditor General of the 
Philippine Commonwealth; Jo- 
seph H. Foley, Manager, Philip- 
pine National Bank, New York 
Agency, Philippine Common- 
wealth. 


Poland 


Ludwik Grosfeld, Minister of 
Finance, Chairman; Leon Baran- 
ski, Director General Bank of Po- 
land; Zygmunt Karpinski, Direc- 
tor, Bank of Poland; Stanislaw 
Kirkor, Director, Ministry of Fi- 


(Continued on page 94) 





Cash and Due from Banks . 


Loans and Discounts. . . 


Banking Houses ... ,. 
Other Real Estate Owned . 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
Other Assets. « «0 © 


TORMKs-. 6: a rs 


Surplus .. +. +. « ¢« e 
Undivided Profits . . . 


Tue Pusuic Nationa BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Main Office, 37 Broad Street 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 
OF CONDITION ee ft 


at the close of business, June 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 


U. S. Government Obligations .. . 
State, Municipal and Corporate Bonds 


Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 


LIABILITIES 
Capital, - ©. 6-6 se ee $7,000,000.00 


« 3,881,305.74 $19,881,305.74 


$ 69,939,163.48 
208,057,120.41 | 
7,541,099.73 
93,696,074.45 
1,304,566.51 
1,992,587.86 
55,143.66 
480,000.00 
674,174.94 
pee 127,025.93 


- $383,866,956.97 


7 . . . 


. - o . 





9,000,000.00 





Unearned Discount ... 


Acceptances Outstanding 


Less: Own in Portfolio . 
Other Liabilities . . « » 





Dividend Payable July 1,1944 ... . 


Reserved for Interest, Taxes, Contingencies 


150,000.00 
Oo 6c ee 303,800.66 
3,018,234.79 

+ $2,256,560.50 
786,631.00 1,469,929.50 
i ie 106,094.62 
358,937,591.66 


Peete SS ct See ss oe 8 


TOTAL . » « © « « « + $383,866,956.97 


Securities with a book value of $52,256,715.17 in the above 

statement are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 

(including U. S. War Loan deposits of $50,235,055.54) 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER: N. Y. CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION * FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


26 Offices Located Throughout Greater New York 


eee eeneeeeennteeeemmmmeeee 
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NOTICE OF REDEMPTION 


$40,974,000 Consumers Public 
Power District, Nebraska, 
Revenue Bonds 


To holders of the following Bonds of the 
Censumers Public Power District, Nebraska: 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the 
Consumers Public Power District, Nebraska, 
has called for redemption on 
AUGUST 1, 1944 
all of the outstanding bonds of the various 
Divisions of the District named below, the 
said bonds being called for payment on 
said date being more particularly described 
as follows, to-wit: 

Columbus Division Revenue Bonds, dated 
July 1, 1940, of the denomination of $1,000 
each, numoered from 201 to 1250, inclusive, 
bearing interest at the rate of three and one- 
half per centum per annum. 

Southern Nebraska Division Revenue 
Bonds, dated October 1, 1940, of the de- 
nomination of $1,000 each, numbered from 
34 to 1098, inclusive, bearing interest at 
the rate of three and one-quarter per centum 
per annum. 

Elkhorn Valley Division Revenue Bonds, 
dated November 15, 1940, of the denomina- 
tion of $1,000 each, numbered from 73 to 
850, inclusive, bearing interest at the rate 
of three per centum per annum. 

Northeastern Nebraska Division Revenue 
Bonds, dated December 15, 1940, of the de- 
nomination of $1,000 each, numbered from 
341 to 3981, inclusive, bearing interest at the 
rate of three per centum per annum. 

Central Nebraska Division Revenue Bonds, 
dated January 1, 1941, of the denomination 
of $1,000 each, numbered from 453 to 6750, 
inclusive, .bearing interest at the rates. of 
two and one-half, two and three-quarters 
and three per centum per annum. 

Eastern Nebraska Division Revenue Bonds, 
dated April 1, 1941, of the denomination of 
$1,000 each, numbered from 1041 to 22000, 
inclusive, bearing interest at the rates of 
two and one-half, two and three-quarters, 
three, three and one-quarter and three and 
one-half per centum per annum. 

Western Nebraska Division Revenue 
Bonds, dated January 1, 1942, of the de- 
nomination of $1,000 each, numbered from 

38 to 8300, inclusive, bearing interest at 
the rates of two and one-half, three and 
three and one-half per centum per annum. 

Holders of the aforesaid bonds are noti- 
fied to present the same at any of the 

of payment specified in said bonds 
on or before August 1, 1944, for redemption 
at the respective redemption price on said 
redemption date with respect to each such 
bond as is set forth on the face thereof, and 
are further notified that interest will cease 
to accrue on said bonds after the date so 
fixed for redemption. 
CONSUMERS PUBLIC POWER DISTRICT 


By: V. M. JOHNSON, 
General Manager. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 











AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 
COMMON STOCK 





On June 27, 1944 a quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents per share was declared on the 
Common Stock of this Company, payable 


August 15, 1944, to Stockholders of record at the 








Dated: July 1, 1944. 


close of business July 20, 1944. Transfer books 
will remain open. Checks will be mailed. 
R. A. BURGER. Secretary. 








Electric Bond and Share Company 
$6 and $5 Preferred Stock Dividends 


The regular quarterly dividends of $1.50 per 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock and $1.25 per 
share on the $5 Preferred Stock of the Company 
have been declared for payment August 1, 1944, 
to the stockholders of record at the close of 
business July 6, 1944. 

L. B. WIEGERS, Treasurer. 








Per eww 


NATICNAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 50¢ per share on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable on August 1, 
1944, to stockholders of record on July 15, 1944. 
The transfer books will not close. 

THOS. A. CLARK ~- 


TREASURER 





June 22, 1944 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has the following 
weekly firm changes: 

Interest of William H. Combs, 
partner in Combs, Maxwell & 
Potter, who died on June 15, 
ceased as of the same date. 

Charles N. Edge, partner in C. 
N. Edge & Co., died on June 29. 


announced 





Municipal News & Notes 


The Shaker Heights, Ohio, City 
Council will consider an ordinance 
on July 10 authorizing municipal 
acquisition of the Cleveland In- 
terurban Railroad Co. properties. 
According to an announcement by 
Mayor William J. Van Aken, the 
project will require the issuance 
of $1,300,000 revenue bonds to 
cover the purchase price and pro- 
vide $50,000 of working capital. 
The bonds, he said, would be of- 
fered for sale at competitive bid- 
ding. Commenting on the proposed 
purchase, Mayor Van Aken said: 


“While I never have been an. 
advocate of municipal owner- 
ship, the advantages accruing to’ 
Shaker Heights from the transac- 
tion are obvious. The rapid 
transit is our life line. By plac-' 
ing Shaker Square only 11 min- 
utes from downtown Cleveland, 
it played a vital part in making. 
Shaker Heights America’s fin- 
est suburb. By bringing it un- 
der the control of the commun- 
ity which it serves, we insure 
the continued operation of our 
life line in a way dictated only 
by our own best interests. 


“Negotiations and arrangements 
for the proposed financing have 
been worked out by the invest- 
ment firm of McDonald & Co. Mr. 
C. B. McDonald, a resident of 
Shaker Heights, made available 
his firm’s services without cost or 
future commitments of any kind. 
If or when the bonds are offered 
in competitive bidding McDonald 
& Co. should make the highest 
bid, naturally the bonds will be 
awarded to them, otherwise not.” 

Efforts of Shaker Heights to 
acquire the traction line may be 
complicated by a local syndicate 
which also is interested in pur- 
chasing the utility for private 
operation, according to Cleveland 
press advices of recent date. This 
possibility is said to have prompted 

,,the move toward municipal own- 
ership. The property, it is noted, 
is owned by several Cleveland 
banks and was acquired by them 


court jurisdiction during liquida- 
tion, sale of the property to the 
city would require approval of 
Common Pleas Court. 


Atlantic City Refunding 
Approval By Municipal Body 


Proposed refunding by Atlantic 
City, N. J., of approximately $21,- 
000,000 of outstanding funded debt 
was approved by the municipal 
Board of Commissioners following 
a public hearing on June 29. The 
plan is designed to result in a sav- 
ing to the city of not less than 
$3,250,000 in interest charges over 
the life of the proposed new debt. 


It was developed for the city 
by Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., of 
Chicago and St. Louis, in co- 
operation with Wainwright, 
Ramsey’ & Lancaster, municipal 
financial consultants of New 
York City. Before being placed 
in operation, the program must 
be approved by the New Jersey 
Local Government Commission. 


Under ,the terms of the refi- 
nancing, the average rate of in- 
terest’*or the ‘city’s debt will be 
reduced to 3.185%, a reduction of 
more than 1% from the present 
figure of 4.221%. The debt in- 
volved consists of $20,433,000 gen- 
éral bonds and $1,686,000 water 
obligations. The former bear in- 
terest at rates ranging from 342% 
to 442% and are callable at par 
up to July 1, 1952, and thereafter 
at 103. The outstanding water 
bonds -bear 4% interest to 1967 
and, 44%2% thereafter to 1973. 

As explained by City Com- 
missioner Daniel S. Bader, who 
is also Director of Revenue and 
Finance, the refunding program 
provides for the issuance of 
$12,933,000 general refunding 
bonds, bearing 3% for the first 
two years and 314% thereafter 
to final maturity in 1967, and 
$7,500,000 term refundings, to 
bear 314% interest and matur- 
ing in 1967. 

All serial maturities will be 
subject to prior redemption at par 





through foreclosure in 1937. As 
one of these institutions is under 


after Dec. 1, 1959, and in the case 
of the term bonds, the retirement 


a pie eas ee cegeaater 
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Delegates To The 
‘Monetary Conference 


(Continued from page 93) 
nance; Janusz Zoltowski, Finan- 
cial Counselor, Polish Embassy, 
Washington. 


Union of South Africa 


S. F. N. Gie, Minister to the 
United States, Chairman; J. E. 
Holloway, Secretary For Finance, 
Co-Delegate; M. H. De Kock, 
Deputy Governor of South Afri- 
can Bank, Co-Delegate. 


Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 


M. S. Stepanov, Deputy People’s 
Commissar of Foreign Trade, 
Chairman; A. Maletin, Deputy 
People’s Commissar of Finance; 
N. F. Chechulin, Assistant Chair- 
man of the State Bank; I. D. Zlo- 
bin, Chief, Monetary Division of 
the People’s Commissariat of 
Finance; A. A. Arutiunian, expert 
consultant of the People’s Com- 
missariat For Foreign Affairs; A. 
N. Morozov, Member of the Col- 
legium, Chief, Monetary Division 
of the People’s Commissariat For 
Foreign Trade. 


Gnited Kingdom 


Lord Keynes, Chairman; Robert 
H. Brand, United Kingdom Treas- 
ury Representative in Washing- 
ton; Sir Wilfred Eady, United 
Kingdom Treasury; Nigel Bruce 
Ronald, Foreign Office; Dennis H. 
Robertson, United Kingdom Treas- 
ury; Lionel C. Robbins, War Cab- 
inet Offices. 


United States of America 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Chairman: 
Fred M. Vinson, Director, Office 
of Economic Stabilization, Vice- 
Chairman; Dean Acheson, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State; Edward E. 
Brown, President, First National 
Bank of Chicago; Leo T. Crowley, 
Administrator, Foreign Economic 
Administration; Marriner S. Ec- 
cles, Chairman, Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem; Mabel Newcomer, Professor 
of Economics, Vassar College; 
Brent Spence, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Chairman, Committee 
on Banking and Currency; Charles 
W. Tobey, United States Senate, 
Member, Committee on Banking 
and Currency; Robert F. Wagner, 
United States Senate, Chairman, 
Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency; Harry D. White, Assistant 
to the Secretary of the Treasury; 
Jesse P. Wolcott, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Member Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 


Uruguay 
Mario La Gamma Acevedo, Ex- 
pert, Ministry of Finance, Chair- 
man. 
Venezuela 
Rodolfo Rojas, Minister of the 
Treasury, Chairman; Cristobal L. 
Mendoza, Former Minister of the 
Treasury, Representative of the 
National Banking Council; Jose 
Joaquin Gonzalez Gorrondona, 
Director, Office of Import Con- 
trol, Representative, Central Bank 
of Venezuela; Alfonso Espinoza, 
President, Permanent Committee 
of Finance, Chamber of Deputies. 


Yugoslavia 
Viadimir Rybar, Counselor of 
the Yugoslav Embassy, Washing- 
ton, Chairman, 


Denmark (Observers) 
The Danish Minister, Henrik De 
Kauffman, Minister to the United 
States. 





schedule provides for an annual 
levy of $375,000 for principal. It 
is also provided, however, that 
$750,000 of term bonds become 
callable each year, which will 
make it possible for the city to 
employ additional available funds 
for the redemption of that amount 
of bonds at par or by tender at 
less than par if the market price 
is below parity. 





The proposed water refundings 
will bear 242% and mature serial- 
ly to 1963. 





Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Savs 
(Continued from page 71) 
bearishness reduced to a 
zephyr and bullishness roared 
from the housetops. The gravy 
wagon is a-rolling and every- 
body is clambering to get 

aboard. 
It is under such conditions 








British Life Insurance 
Statistics In War Years 


Life insurance in Great Britain 
has completed four full years of 
war with practically no change in 
the overall mortality of the busi- 
ness, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance said on June 29 based on a 
summary of the last year’s.annual 
statements of British companies 
doing two-thirds of that country’s 
life insurarfce business. The In- 
stitute reports that war mortality 
has thus far been offset by an im- 
provement in civilian mortality, 
with the result that the ratio of 
total death benefits to total pre- 
miums last year was actually 
smaller than it was in: 1939. This 
year’s war death losses are ex- 
pected to show a marked increase 
with the invasion under way. 

The principal problems of the 
war for life insurance in Britain 
have been the manpower and in- 
vestment problems, and both of 
these have been met by the busi- 
ness, according to the Institute, 
which said: 

“British life insurance has 
grown in strength and economic 
significance during the war in 
spite of the great obstacles created 
by the dislocations of the past four 
years. At the close of 1943, total 
premiums paid for life insurance 
had grown to one-seventh more 
than the 1939 figure and total 
funds held by the life insurance 
companies for the future needs of 
policyholders had increased 15% 
from the 1939 figure. The flow of 
benefit payments throughout these 
years constituted a vital stabiliz- 
ing force during the economic up- 
heaval caused by the war.” 

Further information supplied by 
the Institute follows: 

“Death benefit payments in 
1943 were up 3% from 1942 and 
were up 6% from 1939. Total in- 
surance in force had grown in the 
meantime, reflected by an _ in- 
crease in total premium income, 
of 5% over 1942 and 14% over 
1939. Payments to policy owners 
under matured endowment. pol- 
icies increased 8% in 1943 and 
were 15% greater than in 1941, 
although they were only 7% over 
the 1939 total. 

“Surrender value payments in 
1943 representing largely the 
emergency calls for policy cash 
values, were down 16% from 1942 
and 35% from 1941. They were 
less than one-third of the total 
paid in 1939. 

“Policyholder reserves increased 
4% during the past year and 
reached a figure 15% greater than 
that of 1939, reflecting the greater 
equity of British policyholders 
achieved through war-time thrift 
in.the face of stringent war con- 
ditions. 

“The net earning rate of the 
British companies on these re- 
serves dropped to 3.46 in 1943, 
which compares with 3.49 in 1942; 
3.50 in 1941; 3.66 in 1940; 3.82 in 
1939, and 4.07 in 1938. This is the 


result in large part of the reshap-. 


ing of investment portfolios neces- 
sitated by the war, many com- 
panies having well over 40% of 
their total funds invested in Brit- 
ish Government securities. One 
of the large companies has 52% 
of its assets in such securities. ~ 


“During the past year the Brit- | 


ish companies again reduced the 
ratio of operating expenses to 
premium income. The 1943 ratio 
was 5% under 1942 and 8% un- 
der 1939. The improvement has 
been experienced in both ordinary 
and industrial insurance.” 


that the seeds for a*‘bear mar- 
ket are planted. The question 
is how soon after planting 
will there be a crop. 

As this is being written the 
market is strong. Big Steel 
opened today (Wednesday) up 
a full point. Board rooms are 
crowded and order clerks are 
getting sore throats and 
bruised ears from the phones. 
The big question now is no 
longer how much higher 
they’ll go but what will I buy. 
The leaders as well as the cats 
and dogs are advancing and 


|paper profits are again ac- 


cumulating. 


Into this blithe and carefree 
bull market picture the Dow 
figure of 151 is beginning to 
poke out as a barrier which 
might check or even halt the 
parade. I don’t think that a 
sharp reaction will occur from 


that point. But if for some 


reason the public takes it into 


‘its head that prices are high 











an 


enough, the word “reaction” 
will hardly suffice to describe 
what can occur. Instead of 
having a fistful of stocks 
(which I should have liked to 
have had) we are only long of 
a couple of puny issues. Crane 
is one; National Gypsum is 
the other. Crane, bought at 
2242 was partially sold (half) 
last week at 2712. Half of Na- 
tional Gypsum, bought at 934, 
was sold at 14 or better. Prof- 
its for both approximate 9 
points. For safety the rest 
should be stopped as advised 
in last week’s column. 


If good enough support ap- 
pears on any reaction I shall 
recommend additional pur- 
chases. Meanwhile I intend 
limiting my activities to 
watching. 

ok 


More next Thursday. 


—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 
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LAMBORN & CO. 


99 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 





SUGAR 


Exports—Imports—Futures 


———— 


Digby 4-2727 








Established 1856 


H. Hentz & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Commodity Exchange, Inc, 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
And other Exchanges 





N. Y. Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CHICAGO DETROIT PITTSBURGE | 
GENEVA. SWITZERLAND 
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Calendar Of New 





F NEW FILINGS 

List of issues whose registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 
en which registration statements will 
in normal course become effective, un- 
less accelerated at the discretion of the 
SEC. 











THURSDAY, JULY 6 


GENERAL PRINTING INK CORP. has 
registered 35,000 shares of $4.50 preferred 
stock, series A, cumulative (no par). Com- 
pany is offering to holders of the 33,926 
shares of outstanding $6 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock the privilege of exchanging 
their shares on a share for share basis 
for the new $4.50 preferred stock plus 
an amount in cash per share equal to the 
excess of the redemption price per share 
of the $6 preferred stock, $105 plus ac- 
crued dividends from July 1, 1944, to 
the redemption date, over the initial pub- 
lic offering price of the $4.50 preferred 
stock. Cash proceeds from sale of any 
unexchanged shares, with treasury cash, 
will be used to redeem, at $105 per share 
plus accrued dividends, all unexchanged 
Shares of the $6 preferred stock, and to 
the payment of the cash adjustment pay- 
able to holders of the $6 preferred stock 
making the exchange. Shields & Co., New 
York, is named principal underwriter, with 
mames of others to be supplied by amend- 
ment. , 

Offering price to public of stock not 
issued in exchange will be filed by amend- 
ment. Filed June 17, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,” June 29, 1944. 


SUNDAY, JULY 9 


QUAKER OATS CO. has filed a regis- 
tration statement for $10,000,000 20-year 
254° debentures due July 1, 1964. Net 
proceeds from the sale of the debentures 
together with $5,000,000 to be received 
from the sale of serial notes will be added 
to working capital and used as future de- 
velopments of the business may require. 
Underwriters are Harriman Ripley & Co., 

Fited June 20, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chron- 
icle,’"” June 29, 1944. 


MONDAY, JULY 10 


LERNER STORES CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for 35,000 shares of 
common. stock (mo par). The sheres are 
issued and outstanding and do not repre- 
sent new financing. Of the shares regis- 
tered 30,000 shares are being sold to the 
underwriters by Joseph J. Lerner, presi- 
dent, -and 5,000 shares by Associated 
Lerner Shops of America, Inc., a wholly- 
owned subsidiary. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane head the group of under- 
writers. Others will be named by amend- 
ment. Filed June 21, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,’’ June 29, 1944. 


ARDEN FARMS CO. has registered 35,- 
714 shares of $3 cumulative and partici- 
pating preferred stock, without par value. 
Company has offered to holders of its 
preferred stock rights to subscribe for 
shares of the new preferred at the rate 
of one share for each 2% shares held 
Company proposes to sell to the public any 
‘shares not subscribed at a price to be 
named by amendment. Net proceeds will 
be used to improve the cash and working 
capital positions of the company and to 
the acquisition of additional plants. No 
‘underwriters named.. Filed June 21, 1944. 
Details in “Chronicle,” June 29, 1944. 


TUESDAY, JULY 11 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
has filed a registration statement for $34,- 
$00,000 first mortgage bonds series due 
1974 and 77,798 shares of preferred stock, 
par $100. The interest rate on the bonds 
‘and dividend rate on the stock will be 

iled by amendment. The bonds and stock 
are to be offered for sale pursuant to the 
‘Commission's competitive bidding Rule 
U-50. 
' Net proceeds together with such addi- 
tional cash from company's treasury as 
‘may be required will be used to redeem 
@ollowing securities: 77,798 shares of $7 
preferred stock; $11,849,500 first and re- 
‘funding mortgage gold bonds, series A, 5% 
,due Oct. 1, 1952; $17,856,000 first and re- 
funding mortgage gold bonds, series B, 5% 
due June 1, 1955; $4,625,380 6% mortg 
gold income bonds, series A and series B, 
due Nov. 1, 1949; $392,000 Canal & Clai- 
borne Railroad Co., 6% gold mortgage 
bonds due May 1, 1946, and $283,000 Saint 
Charles Street Railway Co. first mortgage 
4% gold bonds due Jan. 1, 1952. The total 
required, exclusive of accrued interest and 
‘dividends, is $44,039,275. Filed June 22, 


1944. Details in ‘Chronicle,’ June 29, 
“1944. 
COLUMBIA PICTURES CORPORATION 


‘has registered 7,880 purchase warrants for 
common stock and 7,880 shares of common 
stock (no par). : 

_ Address—729 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. 

Business—Motion pictures. 

Underwriting—A. Montague may be an 
underwriter. 

Offering—The common stock registered 
is to be issued upon the exercise df option 
warrants held by A. Montague. Under the 
terms of the warrants there is now issu- 
able an aggrégate of 7,880 shares of the 
common stock of the registrant at $7.62'4% 
per share. 

Registration Statement No. 22-5410. Form 
A-2. (6-22-44). 


PERFEX CORP. has filed a registra- 
tion statement for 21,803 shares of com- 
mon stock, $4 par value. 

Address—500 West Oklahoma Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Business—-Industrial engine 
oil coolers, intercoolers, etc. 

Underwriting—Wisconsin Company. 

Offering—The 21,803 shares are being 


radiators, 


Security Flotations 


offered for subscription to holders of com- 
| mon stock at the rate of one new share 
for each five shares held. Date of expira- 
tion of rights will be filed by amendment. 
The offering is conditioned upon the un- 
derwriters purchasing shares not sub- 
Scribed by stockholders and the company 
procuring loans aggregating $550,000. Sub- 
scription and offering prices will be filed 
by amendment. 

Proceeds—For additional working capital. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5412. Form 


S-2. (6-22-44). 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 12 
NATIONAL SECURITIES & RESEARCH 


CORP. has filed a registration statement 
for 42,301 shares in an investment trust 
fund, restricted management type. 
Address—120 Broadway, New York City. 
Business—Investment trust. 
Underwriting — National Securities 
Research Corp. is named sponsor. 
Offering—-At market. 
Proceeds—F'or investment. 
Registration Statement No.. 2-5413. Form 
C-1. (6-23-44). 


SATURDAY, JULY 15 


AERONAUTIC AND AUTOMOTIVE IN- 
SURANCE AGENCY, INC., has filed a reg- 
istration statement for 8,440 shares of 
class A stock. 

Address—258 East Court Street, 
kakee, Ill. 

Business—Conduct of an insurance busi- 
ness on the reciprocal plan. 

Underwriting—tThe offering is not to be 
underwritten. 

Offering—-Company was chartered April 
4, 1944. Sole promoter of the corporation 
is Frank O. Omer, of Kankakee, Ill., who 
has a contract whereby the corporation 
has employed him to sell its securities 
proposed to be offered publicly. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5414. Form 
S-1. (6-26-44). 


TUESDAY, JULY 18 


BROOKLYN UNION GAS CO. has filed a 
registration statement for $12,000,000 25- 
year sinking fund-debentures- due Aug. 1, 
1969. Interest rate will be supplied by 
amendment. 

Address—-176 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, 

z 


& 


Kan- 


N. Y. 
Business—Pubdlic utility company. 
Procecds—Th2 company plans. to refi- 

nance its entire outstanding debt by the 

issuance and salé to the public of $12,009,- 

000 principal amount of debentures and 

the concurrent issuance and private sale 

of $30,060,000 principal amount of general 
mortgage sinking fund bonds, 354% seriss, 
due Aug. 1, 1969. The net proceeds of the 
sale of the new securities wiil be applied, 
together with approximately %6,000,000 
from the general funds of the company to 
the following purposes: for the payment 
at maturity on May 1, 1945, of $14,000,000 
first consolidatet mortgage 5% bonds; to 
pay at maturity $6,000,000 principal 
amount of first-lien and refunding mort- 

gage bonds, series A, 6%, due May 1, 1947; 

$10,000,000 to the redemption on Nov. 1, 

1944, of $10,000,000 principal amount of 

first lien and fefunding mortgage bonds, 

series B, 5%, @ue May 1, 1957, and $18,- 

000,000 to the emption on Sept. 9, 1944, 

of the 20-year 5% debentures. The last two 

redemptions inyolve the payment of $300,- 

600 and $360,000 in premiums, plus inter- 

est, respectively: 

Underwriting—F. S. Moseley & Co., Bos- 
ton, is named principal underwriter. 
Others will be mamed by amendment. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 


supplied by amendment. 


Registration Statement No. 2-5415. Form 
8-1. (6-29-44); > 
ROTARY ELECTRIC STEEL CO., DEL., 
has filed a registration statement for 150,- 
000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
The shares have been issued and are being 
offered by the underwriters. 
Address—Detroit, Mich. 
Buciness—-Manufacture of alloy steels. 
Proceeds—Rotary Electric Steel Co. wis 
incorporated in Delaware on June 23, 1944, 
to acquire the business, physical assets and 
inventories and “properties of the Rotary 
Electric Steel , a California corpora- 
tion. On July1, 1944, according to the 
registration. statement, the company pur- 
chased from the California corporation, all 
the physical properties of the latter for 
$650,000, plus imventories priced at cost or 
market whichever was lower. Pending a 
physical check, the value of the inventories 
was taken at $2,800,000. Contemporane- 
ously or just prior to this transaction the 
company sold toxthe underwriters 150,000 
shares of common stock*at $11.375 a share, 
and sold to the New York Trust Co. $800.- 
000 3% five year notes; and sold to Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
$500,000 4% first mortgage bonds due 
1956. The proteeds from the sale of these 
securities were used to purchase the phys- 
ical assets and inventory of the California 
company and to provide company with its 
initial working capital requirements. The 
common stock being offered is that, pur- 
chased by the underwriters from the com- 
pany on July 1, 1944, 
from the sale at that time were received 
by the company. Proceeds from offering 
will be received by the underwriters. 
Underwriters—-W. E. Hutton & Co., 80,- 
000 shares; Hemphill, Noyes & Co. and E. 
H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., 30,000 shares each, 
and Stein Bros. & Boyce 10,000 shares. 
Offering—-The offering price to the pub- 
lic will be filed by amendment. 


Registration Statement No. 2-5416. Form 
S-1. (6-29-44). 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 19 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON have filed a reg- 
istration statement for 36,218 shares of 
cumulative second preferred stock, series 
A 4% (par $100) and 177,252 shares of 
common stock (par $12.50). The preferred 











stock registered is issued and outstanding 





the net proceeds. 





pany in its treasury, 19,587 shares held by 
Robert W. Johnson and 15,492 shares held 
by J. Seward Johnson. The 77,252 shares 
of common are also issued and outstanding 
and include 21,252 shares held by the com- 
pany in its treasury, and 28,000 shares 
each held by Robert W. Johnson and J. 
Seward Johnson. 

Address—New Brunswick, N. J. 

Business—Manufacture and sale of sur- 
gical dressings and extensive line of prod- 
ucts related thereto. 

Proceeds—Proceeds to the company will 
be used for general corporate purposes. 
Proceeds from sale of other shares will 
go to the selling stockholders. 

Underwriting—-The underwriters of the 
preferred stock are Morgan Stanley & Co., 
Dominick & Dominick, Clark, Dodge & 
Co., Hemphill, Noyes & Co., Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Smith, Barney 
& Co. The offering of common stock is 
not being underwritten. Applications for 
purchase of common stock may be made 
to Robert W. Johnson, J. Seward Johnson 
and the company in care of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. Incorporated. 

Offering—Offering prices will be filed 
by amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5417. Form 
A-2. (6-30-44). 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. — General 
Electric Contributory Pension Trust has 
filed a registration statement for $250,- 
000 ‘estimated amount of employees con- 
tributions prior to Aug. 1, 1945.) 

Address—General Electric Co.’s address 
1 River Road, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Business—Pension trust for employees of 
General Electric Co . 

Offering—No stock is to be issued. The 
trustees of the pension trust will offer to 
eligible employees of General Electric Co. 
and certain of its affiliated companies an 
opportunity to participate in this pension 
plan for their benefit. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5418. Form 
A-1. (6-30-44). 


JACKSONVILLE GAS CORPORATION 
has filed a registration statement for $1 - 
745,000 first mortgage bonds, 4% series 
due June 1, 1969. 

Address—29 .East Adams Street, 
sonville, Fla. 

Business—Public utility. 

Underwriting——Central Republic Co., Inc., 
Chicago, is named principal underwriter. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
supplied by amendment. 

Preceeds—-Net proceeds from the sale of 
the bonds will be applied to the redemp- 
tion, at 100%, of all of the company’s 
first mortgage bonds, 5% series due 1967, 
outstanding in like principal amount. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5419. Form 
S-1. (6-30-44). 


THURSDAY, JULY 20 


MARATHON CORPORATION, successor 
to Marathon Paper Mills Co. by change of 
name to be made this month, has filed a 
registration statement for 50,000 shares of 
5% cumulative preferred stock (par $100). 

Address—Rothschild, Wis. 

Business—Manufacture of a diversified 
line of protective wrappers, containers and 
packaging used primarily in the food in- 
dustry. 

Proceeds—The proceeds from the sale of 
the preferred stock, together with the pro- 
ceeds to be received from the sale by the 
corporation, prior to Oct. 1, 1944, of $5.- 
000,000 principal amount of its debentures, 
will be used principally to finance, through 
advances to the corporation's wholly- 
owned Canadian subsidiary, the erection 
of a bleached sulphate pulp mill at Penin- 
sula, in the province of Ontario, Canada. 
The balance of the proceeds will be used to 
previde additional conversion facilities of 
the corporation's United States plants and 
to augment working capital. 

Underwriters — The underwriters with 
the number of shares underwritten are as 
follows: Lee Higginson Corp., 10,000; 
Smith, Barney & Co., and the Wisconsin 
Company, 5,000 each; Blyth & Co., Inc., 
3,000; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 2,500; Milwaukee Company, East- 
man, Dillon & Co., Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis and F. S. Moseley & Co., 2,000 
each; Clair S. Hall & Co., 1,750; Dean 
Witter & Co., A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., Cen- 
tral Republic Co., Inc., and Harris, Hall & 
Co., Inc., 1,500 each; Reynolds & Co. 
Wertheim & Co., Bacon, Whipple & Co. 
and Loewi & Co., 1,000 each; Piper, Jaf- 
fray & Hopwood, Whiting, Weeks & Stubbs, 
Inc., Kebbon, McCormick & Co., Perrin, 
West & Winslow, Inc., and Tucker, An- 
thony & Co. 750 each; Forwell, Chapman 
& Co., and Scherck, Richter Co., 500 each. 

Offering—Price to the public will b> 
supplied by amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5420. Form 
§-1. (7-1-44). 


EMPIRE DISTRICT ELECTRIC CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $10,600,- 
000 first mortgage bonds, 34% series due 
1969, and 350,000 shares of common stock 
(par $10). The shares of stock are issued 
and outstanding and are being offered fo: 
the account of Cities Service Power & 
Light Co. 

Address—-602 Joplin Street, Joplin, Mo. 

Business—Public utility. 


Underwriting— Both the bonds and stock 
will be offered for competitive bidding ain- 
der the Commission’s competitive bidding 
rule U-50. Names of the underwriters will 
be filed by amendment. 


Offering—Offering price to the public of 
the bonds and common stock will be filed 
by amendment after the results of com- 
petitive bidding have been determined. 


Proceeds—The net proceeds to be re- 
ceived by Empire District from the sale 
of the bonds, together with the net pro- 
ceeds from the sale of 6,500 shares of 5% 
cumulative preferred stock, par $100, 
which the company expects to sell con- 
temporaneously with the issue and sale of 
the bonds are to be applied to the re- 
demption at 10134 of the principal amount 
of $10,044,900 of the company’s first mort- 
gage and refunding ‘bonds, 5% series, due 
March 1, 1952, and to the redemption st 
105 of the principal amount of $851,200 of 


Jack- 


—— | 





Ozark Power & Light Co. first mortgage | 


issued and outstanding and do not repre- 


Sinking fund 5% bonds due March 1, 1952, | sent new financing by the company. 


assumed by Empire. 
the sale of common stock are to be re- 
ceived by Power & Light Company and 
does not represent new financing by the 
company. As previously announced Em- 
pire District Electric Co. which is’ con- 
trolled by Cities Service Power & Light 
Co. proposes to acquire by merger the 
properties of Ozark Utilities Co., Lawrence 
County Water, Light & Cold Storage Co. 
and Benton County Utilities Corporation. 
In conjunction with this merger Cities 
Service Power & Light Co. is surrendering 
all the securities of the constituent com- 
panies owned by it in exchange for an 
aggregate of 350,000 shares of common 
stock, $10 par, of the Empire District Elec- 
trie Co. ! 

Registration Statement No. 2-5421. Form | 
S-1. (7-1-44). 





DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 
We present below a list of isstes 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are anknown to Us. 











AMERICAN MACHINE & METALS, INC. 
filed a registration statement for $2,000,- 
000 442% 15-year sinking fund debs., due 
June, 1959, and 68,450 shares of capita! 
stock, without par value. The 68,450 
shares of capital stock are to be offered 
for subscription to the holders of capital 
stock at the rate of one share for each 
four shares held. The subscription price 
as well as the record date and time when 
subscription warrants will be filed by 
amendment. The public offering price of 
the debentures will be filed by amendment. 


The net proceeds from the sale of the 
debentures and stock will be applied, to- 
gether with additional funds from the 
company’s treasury, to repay a $3,000,000 
temporary bank loan which was incurred 
in the purchase last March of control of 
the United States Gauge Co. Hornblowe1 
& Weeks are principal underwriters. Filed 
May 31, 1944 Details in “Chronicle,” 
June 8, 1944, 


BEN-HUR PRODUCTS, INC. — $300,000 
5% convertible debentures, series of 1943. 
due Feb. 1, 1951 and 11,400 prior pre- 
ferred shares (for purpose of conversion). 
Proceeds to retire bank loans and working 


capital. Pacific Co. of Calif. and Wyeth 
& Co. named underwriters. Filed Dec. 2. 
1943. Details in “Chronicle,’’ March 9, 
1944. 


EQUIPMENT FINANCE CORP. filed a 
registration statement for 14,000 shares 
4% non-cumulative series 2 preferred, par 
$100. Price to the public $100 per share. 
Proceeds for acquisition of factory and 
warehouse buildings and additional trucks. 
Filed May 19, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” 
May 25. 


EXCESS INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
nas filed a registration statement for 48,- 
981 shares of capital stock (par $5). 
Shares are to be offered for subscription to 
present stockholders of record May 31, 
1944, on a pro rata basis at $8 per share. 
Net proceeds will be added to company’s 
capital und surplus funds. Unsubscribed 
shares will be sold to Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Co. for investment. Filed May 
oe Details in “Chronicle,” June 8, 
1 y 


FLEMING COMPANY, INC., has filed a 
registration statement for 2,500 shares of 
preferred stock, 5% cumulative ($100 par). 
Price to public $103 per share. Proceeds 
will be used to increase working capita) 
through the reduction of bank loans. 
Beecroft, Cole & Co., Columbian Securi- 
ties Corp. and Seltsam @& Co., Inc., are 
underwriters. Filed June 3, 1944. Details 
in “Chronicle,” June 8, 1944.. 


GERMANTOWN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
has filed a registration statement for 50,- 
000 shares of common stock, $20 par, and 
voting trust certificates for said «stoek. 
Policyholders of Mutual Fire Insurance of 
Germantown are to have pre-emptive 
rights to subscribe for the common stock 
at $20 per share in proportion to the 
respective premiums paid by them upon 
insurance policies issued by Mutual. Vot- 
ing trust certificates representing shares 
not subscribed will be offered to the gen- 
eral public at the same price. All stock- 
holders will be asked to deposit shares in 
the voting trust for a period of 10 years. 


Bioren & Co. are underwriters. Filed 
May 29, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” 
June 8, 1944. 


HAWAIIAN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., filed 
a registration statement for $5,000,000 first 
mortgage bonds, series D, 34%%, due Feb. 
1. 1964. Proceeds will be used to pay 
company’s $3,500,000 3% collateral prom- 
issory notes due June 1, 1948; to pay for 
additions, improvements and betterments of 
plant and properties to be made prior to 
the close of 1945. Dillon, Read & Co., 
New York, and Dean Witter & Co., San 


Francisco, underwriters. Filed May 23, 
1944. Details in ‘Chronicle,’ June 8, 
1944. 


HAYES MANUFACTURING CO. has 
registered 100,000 shares of common stock 
$2 par vaiue. Net proceeds will be received 
by Porter Associates, Inc. The moneys 
paid to the corporation by Porter Asso- 
ciates, Inc., on account of the purchase of 
said shares will, in the estimated amount 
of $187,500, reimburse the corporation in 
part for the $200,000 expended by it in 
purehasing such shares. Porter Associates, 
Inc., underwriters. Details in ‘“‘Chronicie,”’ 
May 31. Filed May 25. 


HOWARD STORES CORPORATION filed 
a registration statement for 27,736 shares 
54%4% cumulative preferred stock, par 


Net proceeds from | 


Underwriting—Underwriters are A. G. 
Becker & Co., Inc., Chicago; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New York: H. M. 
Byliesby & Co., Inc., Chicago; Central 
Republic Co., Inc., Chicago; Graham, 
Parsons & Co., Phila.; Hallgarten & Co., 
New York; Shields & Co., New York: 
Stroud & Co., Inc., Phila.; A. E. Masten & 
Co., Pittsburgh; Milwaukee Company, Mil- 


waukee; Moore, Leonard & Lynch, Pitts- 
burgh; William R. Staats Co., Los An- 
geles; Stein Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore: 


Edward D. Jones & Co., St. Louis; Singer, 
Deane & Scribner, Pittsburgh; Frank B. 
Cahn & Co., Baltimore, and Newhard, 
Cook & Co., St. Louis. Filed June 9, 1944, 
Details in “Chronicle,”’ June 15, 1944. 


IDAHO POWER CO. has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 60,587 shares of 4% 
preferred stock, $100 par value. Under- 
writers are Blyth & Co., Inc., and Lazard 
Freres & Co., New York, 45% each, and 
Wegener & Daly, Inc., Boise, 10%. Com- 
pany will offer to holders of its 32,130 
shares of 7% and 28,457 shares of $6 
preferred stock the opportunity to ex- 
change their shares for new 4% preferred 
stock on a share for share basis together 
with $8 in cash and accrued dividends to 
Aug. 1, 1944. The exchange offer will be 
open from about July 1 to July 22. The new 
preferred stock will be cumulative from 
Aug. 1, 1944. Any shares of the 7% and 
$6 preferred stock not deposited for ex- 
change will be redeemed on Aug. 1, 1944, 
at $110 per share plus accrued dividends 
to that date. The underwriters have 
agreed to purchase any of the 4% pre- 
ferred shares not issued pursuant to the 
exchange offer. The price to the public 
will be $102 per share. Filed June 13. 
sees Details in “Chronicle,” June 22, 


MIDLAND COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
has filed a registration statement for 
$250,000 subordinated debenture notes, 
bearing interest at rate of 4% per annum 
and maturing in five and ten years from 
date of issue. Notes are to be sold at their 
face vaiue, only to members of the issuing 
corporation and individual members of its 
corporate stockholders. Proceeds will be 
used to increase working capital and re- 
duce bank loans. Filed June 12, 1944. 
Details in “Chronicle,”’ June 22, 1944. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY PUBLIC SERVICE 
CO. has registered 15,000 shares of 5% 
cumulative preferred stock ($100 par), 
Company is offering to holders of its out- 
standing 7% cumulative preferred stock, 
series A, and 6% cumulative preferred 
stock, series B, the privilege of exchanging 
their old stock for new preferred on a 
share for share basis, with a cash adjust- 
ment amounting to $7.83% a share on the 
7% stock and $2.66% a share on the 6% 
preferred. The exchange offer will expire 


at noon on May 20. ‘Underwriters are 
Milwaukee Co., 5,750 shares; Wisconsin 
Co., 4,750; Morris F. Fox & Co., 1,500; 
Loewi & 


Co., 1,500; Bingham, Sheldon & 

Co., 1,000 all of Milwaukee, and A, C. 

& Co., Winona, Minn., 500.* Filed 

hr ae ige 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” 
ay 4. 


NORTHERN INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE 
CO. has filed a registration statement for 
220,078 shares of 5% cumulative preferred 
stock, par $100 per share. Company plans 
to issue the 220,078 shares of 5% preferred 
stock to effect the retirement by exchange 
or redemption of an equal number of 


shares of its 7%, 6% and 5%% preferred 
stock, the exchange to be on a for 
share basis plus a cash payment to be filed 


by amendment. Filed May 17, 1944. De- 
tails in “Chronicle,” April 27, 1944. 


Exemption from competitive bidding rule 
denied by SEC in opinion issued May 6, 
1944. Company on May 12 filed an 
amendment with the SEC proposing invita- 
tion of competitive bidding on the stock 
under rule U-50. Offering data to be 
completed by post effective amendment. 


Public invitation for proposals for ex- 
change and purchase of the 5% preferred 
stock will be received by the company up 
to 10 a.m. CWT July 10. 


PANHANDLE EASTERN PIPE LINE CO. 
has filed a registration statement for 531,- 
638 shares of common stock, without par 
value. The shares registered are issued 
and outstanding and are owned by Mis- 
souri-Kansas Line Co. Mokan will 
offer to the holders of its common stock 
and class B stock, of record July 3, the 
right to purchase, pro rata, 163,710 shares 
of common stock of Panhandle, at $30 per 
share, on basis of one share of common 
stock of Panhandle for each 10 shares of 
common or 200 shares of class B capital 
stock of Mokan. Such purchase offer will 
expire on Aug. 12, 1944. 


Net proceeds will be used to pay off 
$5,050,000 indebtedness to banks and in- 
surance companies. After payment by 
Mokan of the indebtedness, it will offer to 
each holder of its common stock or class B 
stock according to a plan adopted by the 
stockholders on March 27, 1944, the right 
and privilege of exchanging all or any 
part of his holdings of such stock for full 
shares of the common stock of Panhandle, 
on the basis of two shares of Panhandle 
for nine shares of Mokan common or 180 
shares of class B capital stock of Mokan, 
or any combination of common and class 
B capital stock of Mokan equivalent there- 
to. The exchange offer will expire April 
15, 1945. Filed May 31, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,’’ June 8, 1944. 


PUBLIC SERVICE CO. OF OKLA.—$1,- 
500,000 5% cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100) and $6,600,000 first mortgage 
bonds, series A 342% due Feb. 1, 1971. 
Stock is for exchange of $6 preferred of 
Southwestern Light & Power Co. (sub- 
sidiary) on share for share basis. 
will be offered for sale at competitive bid- 
ding. Registration effective Jan. 10, 1944. 
Filed Dec. 21, 1943. Details in “Chronicle,” 





value $100, and 50,000 shares common 
stock, par $1. The shares registered are 


~ 
i 


March 16, 1944. 
(This list is incomplete this week) 
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Government Wins Case Involving 
“Abnormal” Deduction 


‘ Taxpayer’s Proof Insufficient 
By PETER GUY EVANS, C.P.A. 


Member of New York Bar; Lecturer on Taxation at 
Columbia and Rutgers Universities 


Recently, the Tax Court decided its first case, William Leveen 
Corporation v. Commissioner (3 T. C. No. 77) involving the excess 
profits tax under Section 711 of the Internal Revenue Code. The 
decision was in favor of the Government. It is apparent from this 
decision that where excess profits tax relief provisions are involved, 
it will not be easy to benefit therefrom, because of the difficulty of 
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meeting the 
particular re- | Sac 
quirements. 


Section 711 
Explained 


- Section 711, 
a@ relief sec- 
tion, permits 
the exclusion 
of certain 
items like 
demolition, 
casualty, loss 
on bond re- 
tirements, etc. 
A subsection 
thereof per- 
mits the elim- 
ination of “ab- 
normal” de- 
ductions. Nat- 
uwrally, by 
eliminating such from income for 
the years 1936 to 1939, the yard- 
stick on which the excess profits 
tax is based, the corporation ob- 
tains a higher credit. 

Congress specifically provides 
a aes the base period income 
oy ring to income deductions 
which are abnormal. In addition, 
even though the class of deduc- 
tions was normal, then if the de- 
ductions within such class were 
more than 125% of the average 
amount of such deductions for the 
four previous years, the excess 
- @ver the 125% is restorable to 
income, under certain conditions. 


Facts of Case 


Here the corporation claimed an 
adjustment in its base period in- 
come because its 1939 deduction 
for bad debts was abnormally 
large in amount. This urauly 
lowered its standard of compari- 
son. It was stipulated that the 
1939 bad debt deduction was not 
abnormal in class, but only in 
amount. Since it was in excess 
of 125% of the average of bad 
debt deductions for the four pre- 
vious years, namely, 1935 to 1938, 
the abnormal part thereof was 
eliminated from the taxpayer’s 
1939 income. The taxpayer ac- 
ae upped his income for 





Peter Guy Evans 





Issue in Case 


Such procedure is permissable, 
only if the taxpayer meets the 
requirements of another subsec- 
tion that the taxpayer “establishes 
that the abnormality or excess is 
not a consequence of an increase 
in the gross income” for the base 
period. The Commissioner disre- 
garded the taxpayer’s computation 
because the evidence did not show 
that it was not in consequence of 
the increase in its gross income. 


Commissioner Sustained 


The Tax Court, in sustaining the 
Commissioner, stated: “to establish 
such a negative may be a difficult 
task, and how it is to be accom- 
plished cannot be formulated in a 
rule. Perhaps the proof is best 
made by proving affirmatively 
that the abnormal deduction is a 
consequence of something other 
than the increase in gross income 
and that such proven cause is the 
converse or opposite of an in- 
crease in gross income and could 
not be identified with an increase 
in gross income.” This is not 
easy It is clearly what the law 
requires. 

The Tax Court points out that 
although the 1939 abnormal bad 
debt deduction was nearly $10,000, 
the taxpayer’s 1939 gross income 
exceeded the 1935-1938 average by 
$17,250. There might be some 
correlation between these two in- 
creases—the increase in bad debts 
is coincident with and therefore 
elated to the contemporaneous in- 
crease in gross income. Although 
this is not explainable, as a cause 
and consequence, nevertheless the 
taxpayer’s success hinges upon 
proof that it was not. This the 


taxpayer did not prove. 


Chace, Whiteside & Warren 

BOSTON, MASS. — The firm 
name of Chace, Whiteside & Co., 
Inc., 24 Federal Street, has been 
changed to Chace, Whiteside & 
Warren, Inc. Officers of the com- 
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“Qur Reporter On Governments” 
By E. P. TEE 


With the Fifth War Loan winding up at the end of the current 
week, its success to date has stimulated speculation regarding the 
size of the oversubscription. . . . Present estimates of the total range 
anywhere from $17,000,000,000 to $20,000,000,000. . . . A figure some- 
where between is a logical expectation. ... 

Individuals are lagging badly in reaching the assigned quotas 
and it is doubtful that the goal of $6,000,000,000 orders from this 
source will be achieved. . ... However, all other nonbank buyers 
have moved ahead of their assigned quotas, and it is this buying 
which really sparked the drive. . 


DRIVE PATTERN 

This drive has been characterized by a different buying pattern 
than in preceding campaigns. . . . For example, the Treasury’s daily 
statement reveals that by June 24 over $3,500,000,000 general market 
issues had been subscribed and paid for, although interest on these 
obligations did not start until June 26.... . 


On the other side of the picture is the statement of report- 
ing banks in 101 cities which discloses that in the two reporting 
periods ending June 21 these banks bought about $850,000,000 
Government issues in the open market. . . . This is nearly triple 
the amount purchased during the comparable period of the 
Fourth War Loan... . 

This all adds up to greater, more skillful pre-drive market 
adjustment. . . . It would appear from these figures that many cor- 
porations and institutions cooperated with the banks and placed their 
orders for the new issues at an earlier date than called for. . . . This, 
in turn, freed deposit requirements, through the shift to War Loan 
account, and the banks immediately used this buying power in the 
open market... . 

There was plenty of additional selling in the few days im- 
mediately before June 26—but mostly in the certificate section— 
as indicated by the jump in holdings of the Federal Reserve Banks 
and the New York City reporting members for the period ending 
June 28. ... 

In consequence, the overall pre-drive liquidation this time 
was probably as great as that which preceded any of the earlier 
War Loan campaigns. ... However, it was spaced differently, 
went in a different direction and thus did not seem as great. . . . 
Incidentally, it is of interest to note that neither the Republican 
Party platform nor any of the speakers of the Convention men- 
tioned the size te which the Federal debt has grown or the pos- 
sibility of higher interest rates in the post-war period... . 


NEW FISCAL YEAR 
With a new fiscal year starting this week, we can look back 


with some satisfaction on the one just closed. ... While expen- 
ditures, all for war, were naturally higher, the deficit was lower 
than the preceding period by some $5,000,000,000. . . . Receipts from 


the income tax, more than double those of the preceding fiscal, 
accounted for this showing... . 

The new fiscal should see some further contraction in the 
deficit, barring unforeseen war developments. ... Cutbacks in 
industry may be expected at an increasing rate, while the bulk 
of the tax receipts will be unaffected for the time at least, and 
may even hold to present high levels if we exercise the neces- 
sary speed in reconversion to take up any war production 
drop. ... 


MARKET ACTION 

The Government list, following the selling that appeared two 
weeks ago, has been a quiet affair, nor is any great activity looked 
for until next week when the new drive securities will be available 
for trading. . . . Look for things to pick up at that time. . . . Both 





;Pany remain the same. 
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Thomas G. Gamphell | N. L. Jarvis With 
Hayden, Stone & Go. 


Forms Investment Firm 
Hayden, Stone & Co., 25 Broad 


Thomas G. Campbell has formed 
Street, New York City, members 





Thomas G. Campbell Company 
with offices at 67 Wall Street, New 
York City, to engage in a securi- 


ties business. Mr. Campbell was 
formerly railroad analyst for C. E. 
Stoltz Co. and prior thereto was 
Vice-President and manager of 
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the railroad bond department of 
Travers King & Co., Inc. 





of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce that N. Leonard Jarvis 


has become associated with them. 
Mr. Jarvis was formerly economist 
with Frazier Jelke & Co. and prior 
thereto was with J. A. Williston & 
Co. and McClure, Jones & Co. in 
the stock statistical department. 
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Cerf In France Invasion 

Lt. Floyd D. Cerf, Jr. (j. g.) of 
the U. S. Coast Guard Reserve was 
a member of the American Assault 
Force which invaded France. He 
had previously been in action in 
the Mediterranean and was pro- 
moted from Ensign to Lieutenant 
last February. His brother David 
F. Cerf is serving in the Marines. 
Lt. Cerf was formerly with Floyd 




















D. Cerf Co., 1 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 
~ | AES RIN 





Rails Offer Interest 


Gary Railways common and 
Memphis Street Railway pre- 
ferred offer interesting possibili- 


ties, according to memoranda 
issued by Bittner & Co., 80 Broad 
Street, New York City. Copies 
of these memoranda, into which 
are incorporated news of recent 
developments in the situations 
and earnings, may be had from 
Bittner & Co. on request. 





Now Heronymus & Co. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—The firm 
name of Heronymus, Ballschmider 
& Co., Security National Bank 
Building, has been changed to 
Heronymus & Co., effective July 
1, 
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The Financial Situation 


Morgenthau’s Address To The Monetary Conference 


One of the two major political parties has now assembled | Treasury Secretary Calls For Co-operation Among Nations, “Not As Bargainers, But 


As Partners’”—Aim Must Be Directed Toward Prosperity For All, And “The Cre- 


in convention, heard the usual addresses, selected candi-' 


dates for the Presidency and Vice Presidency, and dispersed 


to prepare for the real campaigning that is to come later. | 


The head of the Republican ticket, after the manner of Mr. 


‘Roosevelt in 1932, flew to Chicago to be “notified” at once,| By Multilateral Co-operation, And Cites Need For A Post-War International Bank 


and to deliver an address formally *‘accepting” the nomina- | 
tion. This seems to take care of the preliminary chores, but | 
it does little more than that. The platform of the party is| 
as unenlightening and as uninspiring as such documents usu- | 
ally are—particularly when they are drafted by political | 


elements doing their very best not to offend any one. 


Mr. 


Dewey in his acceptance address gave some indication of his 
“flavor,” as it were, but did not go very much further. 


Must Take Initiative 
The Republican party is the “opposition” party. It has| 


been the ‘‘opposition” party for nearly 12 long years. 


It is 


| 


asking the people of the United States to oust the Democratic | 
It must, accordingly, advance | 


party and place it in power. 


good and solid reasons why the voters should take such ac- | 
tion. There is altogether too much inclination to feel that | 


the Republican ticket can win merely by reason of the dis-_ 
favor into which the Roosevelt regime has fallen. ‘There are, | 
no doubt, a good many who would vote for almost any Re-| 
publican rather than. Mr. Roosevelt, but, to put the matter 


in the language oi the poiitician, there are not enough of 


4them.to.turn the tide. To have a reasonable hope of succeed- | 


ing, Mr. Dewey must now prepare to furnish the people with | 
| 


good and compelling reasons to believe that he would give 
them an administration more to their liking. At one point 


in his Chicago address, Mr. Dewey remarked that the Demo- | 


(Continued on page 100) 





Dewey Says GOP Victory Will End 


One-Man Government In America 


Condemns Failure Of New Deal Adniinistration To Solve 


‘Employment Problem Despite Seven Years Of Un- 


equalled Power And Unparalleled Spending — Attacks 


_ Theory Fostered By Present Regime That America Has 
‘Lost Capacity To Grow And That Continuing Unemploy- 


ment Is Inevitable-— Declares America Must Re-Win 
Freedom At Home And Holds That Only A Progressive 
Republican Administration Can Solve Problem of Pro- 
viding Jobs After War Ends 


In his address on June 28, accepting the Republican nomination | 
for President, Thomas E. Dewey, Governor of New York, told the 
d@. 


Republican 
National Con- 
vention at 
that 
“to Americans 
of every party 
I pledge a 
campaign ded- 


others, — that 
this Nation 


in the years 
ahead a free 
Nation of free 
Men.” 

The nomina- 
tion of Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey 
President, as ; 
was reported in our June 29 issue 


‘(page 2689), was effected on the 


first ballot by a vote of 1,056 to 1, 
—the one vote which served to 





| nominations been a leading candi- | 








prevent a unanimous choice, hav- | 


ing been recorded for Gen. Doug- | 


las MacArthur by Grant Ritter, | Financial Situation 


of Beloit, Wis. | 

The speedySaction which 
brought about the nomination of 
Gov. Dewey, served to bring the 
convention to a close in three 
days (it opened on June 26) ad- 
journment having occurred at 
9:40 p. m. on June 28. The party 
platform was adopted at the con- 
cluding day’s session. 

Named with Gov. Dewey on the 
Republican ticket as Vice Presi- 
dent, is John W. Bricker, of Ohio, 
who had up to the day of the 


date for President. As was indi- 
cated by the United Press, and 
noted in our item of a week ago, 
Gov. Bricker after a night of per- 
suasion on June 27 finally con- 
sented to accept the Vice Presi- 
(Continued on page 104) 





ation Of A World Economy In Which All Nations Will Be Able To Realize Their 


Potentialities” Holds International Exchange And Investment Problems Solved Only 


At the opening session of the United Nations Monetary Confer-® 


ence at Bretton Woods, N. H., on 


ny 





July 1, Secretary of the ‘Treasury 





Henry Mor-® ; . 
,end in view. 


genthau, who 


permanent 
chairman of 
the confer- 
ence, deliver- 


gates. 


genthau 
dressed the 
follows: 

Fellow dele- 
gates and 
members of 
the confer- 
ence: 

You. have given me an honor 
and an opportunity. I accept the 
presidency of this conference with 





Sec. 


Morgenthau 


have reposed in me. 
also with deep humility. For I 
know that what we do here will 
shape to a significant degree the 
nature of the world in which we 


world in which men and women 
younger than ourselves must 


| round out their lives and seek the 





fulfillment of their hopes. All of 
you, I know, share this sense of 
responsibility. 

We are more likely to be suc- 
cessful in the work before us if 
we see it in perspective. Our 
agenda is concerned specifically 
with the monetary and invest- 
ment field. It should be viewed, 
however, as part of a broader pro- 
gram of agreed action among na- 
tions to bring about the expansion 
of production, employment and 
trade contemplated in the Atlan- 
tic Charter and in Article VII* of 
the Mutual Aid Agreements con- 
cluded by the United States with 
many of the United Nations. 
Whatever we accomplish here 
must be supplemented and but- 
tressed by other action having this 
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was elected) 
| clear that we are not asked to 


make definitive agreements bind- 
|ing on any nation, but that propo- 


| 
| 


Internat’! Monetary Conference 


President Roosevelt has made it 


sals here formulated are to be re- 


ed an address ferred to our respective govern- 
to the as-| ments for acceptance or rejection. 
sembled dele-| Our task, then, is to confer and 
| to reach understanding and agree- 
Mr. Mor-| Ment upon certain basic measures | 


ad- 


which must be recommended to 
ours governments for the estab- 


Conference as | Lishment of a sound and stable 


economic relationship among us. 


We can accomplish this task} 


only if we approacn it.not as bar- 
gainers but as partners—not as 
rivals but as men who recognize 
that their common welfare de- 
pends, in peace as in war, upon 
mutual trust and joint endeavor. 
It is not an easy task that is be- 
fore us; but I believe, if we de- 
vote ourselves to it in this spirit, 
earnestly and sincerely, that what 
| we achieve here will have the 
‘greatest historical significance. 
Men and women everywhere will 
|look to this meeting for a sign 


| that the unity welded among us 
by war will endure in peace. 
(Continued on page 101) 








President Roosevelt's Message To 


: At the opening session of the United Nations Monetary and 
gratitude for the confidence you) Financial Conference, which assembled at. the Mount .Wa3hington 


| Roosevelt, addressed to members 


I accept it) Hotel at Bretton Woods, N. H., on July 1, a letter of President 


of the conference, was read to the 


| assembled delegates by Dr. Warren Kelchner, Secretary General of 


| the Conference. It follows in full 


| Members of the Conference: 


are to live—and the nature of the; | wejicome you to this quiet 


_meeting place with confidence and| World. But it is a vital phase, 


with hope. I 
am grateful to 
you for mak- 
ing the long 
journey here, 
grateful to 
your Govern- 
ments for their 
ready accept- 
ance of my in- 
vitation to this 
meeting. It is 
fitting that 
even while the 
war for liber- 
ation is at its 
peak, the rep- 
resentatives of 
free men 
should gather 
to take coun- 
sel with one 
another respecting the shape of 
the future which we are to win. 

The war has prodded us into 
the healthy habit of coming to- 
gether in conference when we have 
common problems to discuss and 
solve. We have done this suc- 
cessfully with respect to various 
military and production phases of 
the war and also with respect to 
measures which must be taken 
immediately after the war is won 
such as relief and rehabilitation 
and distribution of the world’s 
food supplies. These have been 
essentially emergency matters. 
At Bretton Woods you who come 
from many lands are meeting for 
the first time to talk over pro- 
posals for an enduring program of 
future economic cooperation and 
peaceful progress. 

The program you are to discuss 
constitutes, of course, only one 
phase of the arrangements which 
must be made between nations to 





President Roosevelt 





© 


text: 








| insure an. orderly, harmonious 
‘affecting ordinary men and wo- 
men everywhere. For it concerns 
| the basis upon which they will be 
,able to exchange with one an- 
|other the natural riches of the 
earth and the products of their 
own industry and _ ingenuity. 
Commerce is the life blood of a 
free society. We must see to it 
that the arteries which carry that 
blood stream are not clogged 
again, as they have been in the 
past, by artificial barriers cre- 
ated through senseless economic 
rivalries. : 

Economic diseases are highly 
communicable. It follows, there- 
fore, that the economic health of 
every country is a proper mat- 
ter of concern to all its neigh- 
bors, near and distant. Only 
through a dynamic and a soundly 
expanding world economy can the 
| living standards of individual na- 
tions be advanced to levels which 
will permit a full realization of 
our hopes for the future. 

The spirit in which you carry 
on these discussions will set a 
pattern for future friendly con- 
sultations among nations in their 
common interest. Further evi- 
dence will be furnished at Bret- 
ton Woods that men of different 
nationalities have learned how to 
adjust possible differences and 
how to work together as friends. 
The things that we need to do 
must be done—can only be done 
in concert. This conference will 
test our capacity to cooperate in 
peace as we have in war. I know 
that you will all approach your 
task with a high sense of respon- 
sibility to those who have sacri- 
ficed so much in their hopes for 
a better world. 
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A Timely Warning 


“Today industry knows that it has put itself in 
hot water with its fantastic claims of extraordinary 


post-war product improvements. Here and there, 


a e 


some lone manufacturer has warned the trade 
against expecting post-war miracles. 
there, some lone manufacturer has delicately sug- 
gested to the public that it might be more than a 
matter of months after the war before vastly im- 


Here and 


proved models could be designed, tested, produced 


and distributed. 


“Unfortunately, powder puffs have been used to 
knock down the walls of public opinion—and nat- 


urally, no noticeable effect has been achieved. 
Everybody and his uncle continue to expect imme- 
diate post-war miracles. 


If you ask consumers 


whether they will buy the first autos, or refrigera- 
tors to come off the production lines, you find that 


; in nine cases out of ten they intend to wait for the 


later models, if what they have does not. need re- 


placement. 


“This waiting for the later dream models presents 
a great threat to the re-establishment of our peace- 
time economy. If the nations purchasing power is 


not converted into action, 


that is, buying, the post- 


war national income of over $100,000,000,000 which 
our leaders constantly refer to, also will be only a 
dream.’’—Lawrence Valenstein, President of the 


Grey Advertising Agency. 


. 


This, of course, is only one instance in which post- 
war buncombe is threatening to do real harm, but 


it is one which should not be neglected. 


There are many others equally in need of atten- 


tion. 





Socialists Demand Peace Offensive 


By NORMAN THOMAS * 
Socialist Candidate for President 

Presidential Aspirant Asserts President Roosevelt’s Plan 
For World Organization “Assures A Third World War 
Instead Of A Lasting Peace’’—Holds The Miracles Of 
-War-Time Production Prove That “We Can Produce 
‘Enough To Give Every American Family A Minimum 
Income Of $2,500 To $3,000 A Year” 


Since I last spoke here and urged a political peace offensive, the 


great military offensive has been successfully begun. 


@ 
Ww 


Once more 





plain Amer- 
ican boys, 
. your sons and 
. brothers and 
mine, on At- 
_lantic beach- 
heads as on 
the Pacific, 
have’ fought 
with a cour- 
age surpassing 
that of an- 
cient heroes 
im mortalized 
by the poets. 

But still 
there is no po- 
litical peace 
. offensive. -It 
would be 
worth it if it 
would save 
one young life. If that life were 
your son’s, would not your heart 
cry “Amen”? It would be worth 
it for the new hope it might give 
the democratic cause in occupied 
Europe and among the German 
people themselves. It would be a 
thousand times worth it for the 
help it would give in averting a 
third world war. 


But instead of any such help, 
the President has taken occasion 
to emphasize his proposal for 
guaranteeing world security by a 
worse League of Nations, an im- 
perialist alliance of the major 
victors as impermanent and as 
sure to breed war as alliances al- 
ways have been. Mr. Wallace is 
allowed to speak fair words about 
freedom in Asia. He has no power 
of action. But the President goes 
on shoring up the tottering struc- 


tures of French, Dutch, and Brit- 
ish imperialism by the indefinite 





Norman Thomas 





*A speech made by Mr. Thomas 
at a rally held at Socialist Park, 
outside of Reading, Pa., on June 
25, 1944, 





gift of men and resources in 
American material. I renew, if 
possible with greater earnestness 
than before, our Socialist demand 
for an immediate peace offensive 
which will not be a blind com- 
mitment to enforce an imperialist 
peace, but a promise of American 
cooperation in a federation of 
peoples freed from every sort of 
foreign yoke. 

One of the tragic facts of our 
times is that so many Americans 
are torn between longing for 
peace and fear of it and the un- 
employment it will bring. The 
very failure of peace to bring jobs 
will be a powerful factor leading 
to new war. Over and over it has 
been proved that where jobs are 
scarce men are willing to make 
them or see them made by mili- 
tarism, imperialism, and even- 
tually the wars to which militar- 
ism and imperialism inevitably 
lead. ° 

It is the supreme failure of our 
civilization. that we have not 
worked our machinery effectively 
except for war and that we can 
only provide full employment un- 
der conditions of mass homicide. 
The fault is not in the stars, but 
in ourselves. We have all the ele- 
ments of post-war prosperity: re- 
sources, machinery, skills, ac- 
cumulated savings, and a tremen- 
dous urge in unsatisfied wants. 
But these things will no more pro- 
duce prosperity than stone and 
wood and brick piled on the 
ground will produce a house with- 
out a plan. 

There is one way and one way 
only to get more jobs. That is 
deliberately to plan to produce 


the things we need for the good 


life. The miracles of war-time 
production prove that in peace- 


time we can produce enough to 


| 
{ 


From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 
Having hung around Chicago for a few days after the Republican 


| convention and being back in Washington long enough to absorb the 


the part of the 1,000 or so dele- 
gates and the newsnvapermen as 
well. They were looking quickly 
to see whether he would pull the 


boner which Willkie pulled in 
1940, a boner which was to set the 
tone of his relations with the 
party leaders during the campaign 
and which was to vrove quite 
costly to him. 

Willkie, appearing before the 


convention after his amazing 
nomination, said, in effect: ‘““You 
Republicans, come with me.” 

Then and there the Republican 
leaders knew they had done the 
wrong thing and their worst sus- 
picions were confirmed in a few 
weeks. Willkie has never yet be- 
come a Republican and what is 
worse, from the standpoint of. his 
own political fortunes, could never 
successfully disguise his contempt 
for them. 

There is no aquestien . about 
Dewey’s being a Republican, but 
there has been and there ‘still is 
a question among party leaders 
whether he didn’t get the nomi- 
nation too easily for him to recog- 


nize their importance in the 
scheme of things. It isn’t a ques- 
tion of so-called party bosses 


wanting ‘to dominate him, as the 
New Deal propagandists write. It 
is more a question of vanity on 
the part of men who are not 
“bosses” but who are men. of 
prominence and standing in the 
party and who certainly want to 


ibe in on things and who are en- 





minimum income of at least 
$2,500-$3,000 a year. We cannot 
do it if the control of our money 
is left largely in the hands of 





banks operated for private profit 
with the virtual power to create 
interest bearing money. We can- 
not do it if our natural resources 
are shockingly wasted in fierce 
competition or withheld from use 
altogether in the interests of the 
profit of absentee owners. We can- 
not do it if we are left at the 
mercy of private monopoly. I as- 
sert that on their own admissions 
when they are candid—intelligent 
advocates of private capitalism, 
falsely called free enterprise, do 
not expect to provide full em- 
ployment. Many of them expect 
deliberately to resort to imperial- 
ism to alleviate an unemployment 
which never can be cured by a 
primary trust in the kind of for- 
eign trade which imperialism will 
promote. 

Of course I believe in world 
trade. But I want a trade which | 
does. not rest on the exploitation 
of any nation and which is not 
spurred by the grim necessity of 
procuring some commodity abroad 
even at the price of war. 

The road to prosperity is plan- 
ning to meet the needs of the 
American people. It can be better 
done in peace than war. It can 
be done with far more democratic 
controls and less Czarism in war- 
time but only on the basis set 
forth in the Socialist platform. 

It will never be done at all as 
long as the people of America al- 
low themselves to believe that the 
cancer of unnecessary poverty can 
be cured by Republican or Demo- 
cratic salves. It can never be done 
as long as the people of America 


‘let themselves be diverted from 


the issues upon which freedom, 
peace, and plenty depend by the 
phony war between Republicans 





| expense. 





and Democrats, a war which has 
meaning only in terms of their ri- 
valry for office at the people’s 
You will throw away 
your votes-once more unless this 
year you will begin to vote for 
what you want. 

That is why Darlington Hoopes 


give every American family aand I are making this compaign. 








reaction of the world’s greatest propaganda factory, we would say 
that one of the most important jobs facing Governor Dewey is to 
convince the party workers that he is an organization man. 
pose that the first paragraph was the most eagerly sought after por- 
tion of his acceptance .speech on® , eee 


We sup- 








titled to be. They quite rightfully 


don’t want to get rid of one so-| 
called strong man who will not} 


recognize their position as Sena- 
tor, Governor, or even national 
committeeman or heavy contribu- 
tor, only to get one of their own 


party who will not do so. 
A lot has been written and 
spoken on the radio about the 


lack of enthusiasm for Dewey at 
the convention, even when he ap- 
peared nersonally. Much of this 
can be laid to the fact that the 
weather was killing and that the 
convention was not a hullabaloo, 
enthusiastic affair as conventions 
have been in the past. T#e war 
hung strongly over it. Those dele- 
gates had sons out there fighting 
just.as do other people. 

On the other hand, some of this 
lack of enthusiasm was due to the 
feeling that Dewey, at his age, 
may become cocky and convinced 
that he is destined to set the 
world on fire. That he is at a 
dangerous age to have enjoyed 
such high honor is admitted by 
anybedy who has seen so-called 


dynamic 40-year-old executives | 


in action. The psychologists tell 
us that a man at that age who has 
tasted of success frequently be- 
comes utterly impossible. There 
is, however, nothing in the record 
so far to indicate that the Gov- 
ernor will not keep his feet on 
the ground. 

That first paragraph was a re- 
assuring contrast to Willkie’s ap- 
proach. Dewey expressed his 
gratitude for the honor that had 
been bestowed unon him. In about 
the fourth or fifth paragraph he 
told of his dependence uvon the 
party organization. In between 


he did say. something about hav- | 
ing made no commitments but this 
is something that all candidates 
say and of course, he has not 
made any. Also, his triumvirate § 
of managers were always telling 
| the delegates that he was a thor- 
‘ough organization man, that he 
had never considered himself a 
one-man show. 

One thing which the New Deal- 
ers should get definitely in their 
heads is the fact that notwith- 
standing there was more affection 





at the convention for Bricker; 
there was never the _ slightest 
|doubt that Dewey’s nomination 
| would be practically unanimous 


because of the realization that he 
is a vote-getter. He has shown 
this in popular polls for four years 
and he showed it in his two cam- 
paigns for Governor of New York. 

We do hear some coneern ex- 
pressed about his evident plan to 
make his campaign a youth move- 
ment. This can hecome offensive, 
and costly with the youngsters all 
off to war. And the Dewey people 
have already bowled over some 
old-timers who are not only est- 
imable citizens but who have been 
doing yeoman work for the party. 
Their treatment of Harrison 
Spangler and the veteran, Henry 
P. Fletcher, are two cases in point, 
Spangler, as national chairman, 
has not been a master controver- 
sialist, but he has given the party 
one of the best interim organiza- 
tions it has ever had. 

It would seem to us, too, that 
this emphasis on youth in his ap- 
pointments walks right into the 
|campaign the New Dealers are 
| making and will continue to make 
| against Dewey: that he is a little 
| squirt or something of the sort. 
| We are of a mind, however, that 
\it is this very attack that has 
| pushed the Governor into an em- 

phasis on youth, and the theme of 
his campaign which is to be that 
the New Deal is made up of tired 


old men. To have this sort of at- 
tack on them will make the New 
Dealers squirm because nobody 
has ever talked so viciously about 
old men than they. 











The State Of Trade 


The news of the week was filled with many events of great 
import having a direct bearing on the war and the future course of 
trade and industry. The selection of Governor Thomas Edmund 
Dewey of New York by the Republican Convention on Wednesday 
of the previous week, as the Presidential candidate, and Governor 
William Bricker of Ohio, the delegates’ unanimous choice for the 


Vice ’- Presidency, 
the rest of the week’s news. Con- 
servative groups of the country 
gave evidence. of a drift to the Re- 
publican Party with the apparent 
purpose in mind of using it as the 
vehicle.through which “our Amer- 
ican way of. life’ would be re- 
stored to the people. The Repub- 
licans in turn hastened to assure 
them that their faith and confi- 
denée in the party will not have 
been in’ vain. “Reproaching the 
New Deal in the Chicago Stadium, 
by attacks on the idea of an “in- 
dispensable man,” campaign man- 
agers promised a thorough house- 
cleaning in Washington to curb 
the extension of bureaucracy and 
concentration of power and. pat- 
tronage in the hands of the Fed- 
eral Government. Stressing the 
opinion that he considered the 
military aspects of the war a mat- 
ter for the generals, not the poli- 
ticians, to handle, Governor Dewey 
pledged, if elected next Novem- 
ber, that no change in the military 
conduct of the war would result. 
The Governor was outspoken 
against any international police 
force, favoring post-war collabo- 
ration to maintain peace. Reas- 
suring the people that liberty 
would be re-established at home, 
party leaders promised restora- 
tion of peace-time industry im- 
mediately upon the cessation of 
hostilities, prompt settlement of 
war contracts with early payment 
of Government obligations and 
disposal of surplus inventories, 
and disposal of surplus Govern- 
ment plants, equipment and sup- 
plies with due consideration to 
small buyers. The program, while 


>. 





overshadowed? 


a commendable one, must of ne- 
cessity await the outcome of the 
National elections in November. 

A time-worn adage runs, “a 
long threatening comes at last;” 
and so it did in the case of Fin- 
land the previous week. On Fri- 
day, last, Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull announced that the 
United States had severed diplo- 
matic ties with Finland, declaring 
her to be a puppet of Nazi Ger- 
many. The action signalized the 
formal recognition of a condition 
which had existed since Germany 
declared war on the United States 
and followed closely (two weeks) 
after the expulsion of Hjalmar 
Procope, the Finnish Minister in 
Washington along with three of 
his counselors, :because of activi- 
ties “inimical to the interest of the 
United States.” The war has 
made strange bedfellows, and with 
Finland it was a case of Hobson’s 
choice. 

The heavy and oppressive hand 
of bureaucratic government on 
Saturday, last, intruded itself fur-, 
ther into the employment situa- 
tion of the nation and added fresh 
woes to the already overburdened 
shoulders of labor and manage- 
ment. Manpower shortages exist- 
ing in some critical areas, induced 
by loss of men to the armed forces 
and a return of war workers to 
peace-time jobs were responsible 
for the “job referral plan” which 
went into operation on that day, 
according to the WMC. 

One other bit of news of vital 
importance to business and indus- 
try was the long-awaited legis- 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Bricker Says Paramount Need Is 
Defeat cf New Dealism—tTranscends 
“Any Individual Ambition” 


Ohio’s Governor, In Accepting Vice-Presidential Nomi- 
nation, Tells Republican Convention That “I Am More 
Interested In Defeating Philosophy Of Absolutism Which 
Has Swept Free Government From Majority Of Nations” 


Than In Being President. 


Expressing himself as 
ported him as a candidate for 
President, Gov. 


“deeply grateful” 


John W. Bricker of Ohio, 


to those who had sup- 
the Republican nomination ior 
requested the delegates 


from that state, at the Republican National Convention at Chicago, 


on June 28, not to present his name to the convention, 


but to cast 


their votes for Gov. Dewey of New York, for Pr esident of the United 


States. 
Gov. Brick- 
er, who re- 


ceived the 
nomination at 
the convention 
as the Vice- 
Presidential 
candidate of 
the Republican 
Party, referred 
in his speech 
to his tour of 
the country 
in the past 
six months 
“preaching the 
gospel of Re- 
publicanism, 
which is the 
Zospel of 
Americanism” ; 
and stated that “time and again 
I have said throughout the coun- 
try, to the Democratic friends 
who are supporters of our cause, 
that the old-line Democrats, the 
Jeffersonian Democrats, and the 
Republicans have so much in 
common now; neither side has 
anything to say about what goes 
on in Washington today. 

Gov. Bricker added that “a 
thousand times I have said to you 
and Republicans everywhere that 
this is an hour when personal am- 
bition should not prevail, that the 
party is greater than any indi- 
vidual ambition. Personally, I am 
more interested in defeating the 
New Deal philosophy of absolut- 
ism which has swept free govern- 
ment from the majority of coun- 
tries throughout the world! I am 
more interested in defeating that 
than I am in personally being 
President of these United States.” 

We give herewith Gov. Brick- 
er’s speech in full: 

I am deeply grateful to the 
many friends who have expressed 
their loyalty to me, far more im- 
portant than that, to the cause for 
which I have tried to stand. I 
have traveled throughout the 
United States for the last six 
months preaching to the best of 
my ability the gospel of Repub- 
licanism, which is the gospel of 
Americanism. 

» I have talked with you in your 
homes and your public meetings. 
I have talked with you privately, 
and I know the heart, the feeling, 
the longing, and the determina- 
tion of the people of America, ex- 
pressed through the representa- 
tives assembled here to preserve, 
not only for America but for the 
whole world, the blessings of free 
government and liberty as we 
have them here in America. 

’ There has been a magnificent 
response everywhere to the 
preaching of fundamental Amer- 
ican constitutional doctrine. 
Everywhere Republicans have 
Gome, and come enthusiastically, 
and Democrats have come by the 
thousands to Republican meetings. 

Time and again I have said 
throughout this country, to the 
Democratic friends who are sup- 
porters of our cause, that the old- 
line Democrats, the Jeffersonian 
Democrats, and the Republicans 
have so much in common now; 
neither side has anything to say 
about what goes on in Washing- 
ton ‘today. 

A thousand times I have said to 





John W. Bricker 


@ 





you and heneibiiaies everywhere 
| that this is an hour when personal 
|ambition should not prevail, that 
the party is greater than any in- 
dividual ambition. In this hour, 


'when the nation calls for unself- 





ish service, the Republican party 
unselfishly goes into the campaign 
to redeem free government that 
the world may be better tomor- 
row. 

A thousand times I have said 
to you that I am personally more 
interested—and this comes from 
the depths of my heart—that per- 
sonally I am more interested in 
defeating the New Deal philos- 
ophy of absolutism which has 
swept free government from the 
majority of countries throughout 
the world; I am more interested 
in defeating that than I am in per- 
sonally being President of these 
United States. 

I say to you today that it is the 
first duty of every Republican, as 
of every patriotic American citi- 
zen of every political party, to do 
all in its power to promote the 
war effort and bring speedy vic- 
tory, that our boys may soon come 
home again. 

I would not be here today, 
pleading the cause of the Repub- 
lican party, if I did not believe 
with all sincerity in my heart that 
the best thing that could happen, 
the one thing that would bring 
speedy victory, a better world in 
which to live, better international 
relations, would be the election of 
a Republican President and a Re- 
publican Congress this fall. 

Industry, under the impetus of 
such a victory, would produce as 
it never produced before. Labor 
would work as never before. When 
victory comes, we should have a 
stable, consistent economic tax 
policy in this country which would 
give greater hope of return than 
possibility of loss. 

Labor would work as never be- 
fore because it knows, as you and 
I well know, that this government 


canot reach out its tentacles and|, 


take a strangle hold on one seg- 
ment of society unless ultimately 
every segment of society comes 
under the domination and dictates 
of government. 

Agriculture would be encour- 
aged as nothing else could en- 


‘courage it—by a Republican vic- 


tory—because a bureaucratic gov- 
ernment would be taken off its 
neck and farmers again could till 
the soil as independent farmers of 
America have always tilled the 
soil. 

Appreciative as I am of the de- 
votion to the cause which I have 
tried to represent of the many 
that are gathered here, I under- 
stand it is the overwhelming de- 
sire of this convention to nom- 
inate a great, a vigorous, a fight- 
ing young American, the noble 
and dramatic and appealing Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York— 
Thomas E. Dewey. 

He charged the ramparts of 


crime and took them. He took}: 


over the government of the great 
State of New York, the largest 
state of the Union, and what a 
magnificent job he has’ done: as 
Governor of that State! He un- 
derstands not alone domestic 
problems, but international is- 
sues. The relationships of the na- 
tions of the. world of tomorrow 


are going to be ‘more trying than President of the United States. 


,that as this campaign goes on my 
‘heart and soul will be behind it, 


which has been adopted by this 


New York for President. 


is not only- necessary this fall to 
preserve the Republican party, 


ica, and likewise necessary to pre- 





New International Currency System Seen 
As Possihility In League of Nations Report 


A new international currenc 


common acceptance of the need to maintain employment and eco- 


nomic stability, just as the gold 


spontaneous recognition of a common primary objective—exchange 


stability, says a League of Nations 
Experience” soon to be published 
Service of the Columbia Univer-©® 
sity Press. Such’a system, it is| 
contended, would incidentally put! 
an end to the paradoxical condi- 
tions in which, for lack of home| 
demand, countries endeavored to) 
stimulate domestic employment) 
by “improving” their trade bal-| 
ances of international settlements. 

“Any system of generally stable | 
exchanges presupposes some co- 
ordination between the movement 
of income, prices and economic | 
activity in different countries,” | 
continues the report, discussing 
the lessons of the inter-war period. 
According to the announcement 
from Columbia University the re- 
port also states: 

“The traditional gold standard 
was a system which imposed a 
relatively high degree of coordi- 
nation in national monetary pol- 
icies and business conditions. But 
this coordination usually involved 
wide .fluctuations of income and 
employment in all countries simul- 
taneously. 

“Such ‘synchronization’ of cycli- 
cal movements has tended to 
become less and less acceptable to 
a growing number of countries. 
There has developed an insistent 
demand for economic stability and 
social security. The only form of 
synchronization compatible with 
this demand is a coordination of 
policies aiming at a stable level of 
good employment. At . bottom, 
however, the maintenance of a 
stable and adequate level of eco- 
nomic activity in the advanced 
industrial countries is a domestic 
responsibility for each of these 





they ever have been before, and 
we cannot separate our domestic 
policies from our international 
program. 

The hope of a better tomorrow 
lies in Thomas E. Dewey becom- 
ing the leader of the Republican 
hosts who will free us from the 
clutches of bureaucracy next Jan- 
uary. 

Time and again I have said 


regardless of who might be nom- 
inated here today. Let me say to 
you that the best President of the 
United States to build a better 
international order tomorrow will 
be the best American President. 
He shall speak for the people 
of America through the platform 


convention, one of sound Amer- 
ican doctrine, which will preserve 
our form of representative re- 
publican government and which 
will bring a Republican victory 
this fall. 

I am conscious of the fact that 
it is the desire of the great ma- 
jority of the delegates to this con- 
vention to nominate the gallant 
fighting Governor of the State of 
I be- 
lieve in party organization, as ex- 
pressed in this legally constituted 
representative body of my party. 

I believe a Republican. victory 


but it is necessary likewise to 
preserve our two-party system. 
To preserve a representative sys- 
tem of government here in Amer- 


serve the Democratic party. 

I appreciate the support which 
has been accorded me by the dele- 
gates from Ohio, especially the 
support which they have given 
in the last few days; but I am 
now asking them not to present 
my name to this convention, but 
to. cast. their votes, along with: 
those of the host of friends I have 
here, for Thomas E. Dewey for 





/need for international agreement 


} convention or agreement imposing 


y system may develop from a 
standard grew up through the 


report on “International Currency 
by the International Documents | 





| countries; and if some of them lack 
ithe will, the knowledge or the 
power to achieve it, no formal 
agreement for the coordination of 
anti-cyclical policies is likely to 
secure the desired effect. 

“In that case there would be 


of another kind, namely, agree- 
ment in regard to measures de- 
signed as far as possible to pre- 
vent depression in one country 
from spreading to others. This, 
admittedly, would be only a pal- 
liative; and it may imply an un- 
duly pessimistic view of the will. 
the knowledge and the power of 
advanced industrial countries to 
avert or mitigate depression at 
home by measures of domestic 
policy. 

“The will must spring inevit- 
ably from the demand of the wide 
masses of working people for se- 
curity of employment and income; 
knowledge of the various possible 
tools of anti-cyclical policy has 
been spreading; and the power to 
use these tools has increased with 
the steady growth of governmen- 
tal and other central agencies and 
controls in the field of economic 
affairs. Even without any inter- 
national agreement, the sponta- 
neous adoption and pursuit by dif- 
ferent countries of the same basic 
objective—economic stability and 
full employment—is not an im- 
possible hypothesis in these cir- 
cumstances. 

“The nineteenth century gold 
standard system did not emerge 
as the result of an international 


a set of formal obligations on the 
member countries. It sprang up 
spontaneously through the recog- 
nition by various individual na- 
tions of certain common objec- 
tives, chief among them being ex- 
change stability. But the mechan- 
ism by which this stability was 





maintained involved parallel fluc- 


| tuations of economic activity in 


the different countries. The in- 
stability of the system as a whole 
was the price paid for stability 
of exchange rates between the 
members. In the course of time 
this price was felt to be too great; 
economic advance and growing 
social consciousness led to a de- 
mand for greater stability of in- 
come and employment. 

“One of the manifestations of 
this search for stability was the 
preoccupation of international 
conferences in the ’twenties with 
the problem ‘preventing undue 
fluctuations in the purchasing 
power of gold.’ This reflected a 
concern for the stability of the 
system as a whole; but the aim in 
view was too limited and, being 
too limited, unattainable. For 
price stability does not ensure 
stability of income and employ- 
ment, and cannot in fact be 
achieved in the long run except 
through stable income and em- 
ployment. At the same time in- 
dividual countries in their desire 
to insulate themselves from out- 
side disturbances began to devi- 
ate from the traditional ‘rule of 
the game.’ The practice of neu- 
tralizing the effect of gold move- 
ments on the internal money sup- 
ply became increasingly common 
during the inter-war period. This 
tended indeed to keep the credit 
base more stable, but it was not 
by itself sufficient to offset the 
direct effects of balance-of-pay- 
ments fluctuations on national in- 
come and expenditure. 

“There has developed a grow- 
ing realization that stability of 
income and employment calls for 
policies operating not merely on 
prices and the credit base but on 
the volume of effective demand; 
and this affords a new hope for 
stability on a wider front. While 
the synchronization of national 
policies, required under the gold 
standard conflicted at times with 
the demands of internal -stability 
and was for this very reason grad- 
ually abandoned, a synchroniza- 
tion of policies aimed at sustain- 
ing and steadying effective de- 


mand in the various countries 
would promote both internal sta- 
bility and stability of exchange 
rates at the same time.” 





Roosevelt Signs Bill Extending Price Control Act 
For One Year—Sees Enforcement Impaired 


President Roosevelt signed on June 30 the bill passed by Congress 


extending for one year to June 30, 


1945, the Price Control and Wage 


Stabilization Act. Adoption of the compromise measure, as worked 
out by the Conference. Committee of the House and Senate, was 
finally approved by Congress on June 21, when both the Senate and 
House adopted the conference report. As was indicated in our issue 





of June 22, page 2614, the bill was® 


sent to conference on June 14, 
after the House on that date had 
passed its bill differing in some 
respects from that adopted by the 
Senate. on June 9. 

In approving the compromise 
bill President Roosevelt stated 
that “in enacting the Stabiliza- 
tion Extension Act, the Congress 
has performed a signal service.” 
“It has made clear,” he said, “that 
it is the wish, not of a few Gov- 
ernment officials, but of all our 
people, that the line against in- 
flation should be held.” 


“In particular,” the President 
stated, “it should be noted that 
the Congress rejected all pleas 
which would require any general 
change in the wage, price and 
subsidy policies now in effect.” 
The President indicated that “the 
provisions of the Extension Act 
which give me the most concern 
are those relating to enforcement. 
No act is any better than its en- 
forcement. No act, least of all 
a price-control act, can be ef- 
fectively enforced without the 
support of the people affected by 
it.” Expressing “fear that the 


changes made will weaken and 
obstruct the effective enforcement 





of the law,” the President added 


that “I hope that experience 
may not justify my fear. But if it 
should turn out that the enforc- 
ing officers encounter serious dif- 
ficulties in bringing chiselers and 
black market operators to book, I 
shall ask the Congress to remove 
the difficulties.” 


The President’s statement fol- 
lows: 


“By the Stabilization Extension 
Act which I have just signed, the 
Congress renews the general au- 
thority vested in the executive 
agencies by the Emergeney Price 
Control and Stabilization Acts to. 
hold the line against inflation. 


“For more than two years, 
under the Emergency Price Con- 
trol and Stabilization Acts, we 
have been fighting inflation and 
fighting it successfully. Although 
the cost of living rose substan- 
tially in the early years of the 
war, for a whole year the cost of 
living has been held without 
change. This, of course, was pos-. 
sible only with the aid of the 
limited subsidies authorized by 
the Congress. While clothing 
prices have risen during the past 
year, they have not risen enough 
to wine out the reduction in 

(Continued on page 105) 
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crats do not even know what 
makes a job, or words to that 
effect. We are certain that 
Mr. Dewey is aware that it is 
now incumbent upon him to 
convince the American peo- 


ple that he knows what! 


“makes a job.” 

There are many points at 
which thoughtful citizens of 
this country want more light 
upon the ideas and plans of 
the candidate and his party. 
One of them that is receiving 
a very large amount, we had 
almost said an undue pro- 
portion, of public attention at 
this time is our foreign rela-: 
tions. It may or may not be| 
true, as some have suggested, 
that the party contains such 
disparate elements as regards | 
views on foreign policy that 
it can safely do no more than 
talk in vague generalities. 
About that we scarcely feel 
qualified to speak. What we 
are quite certain of is that 
there are a great many Amer- 
icans who are convinced that 
we need, indeed we must 
have, much more plain com- 
mon sense in our dealings 
with other peoples and in our 
post-war planning than we 
have had for a long while 
past. How many of these are 
Republicans we have no way 
of knowing, but they vote and 
their votes count. 


Foreign Policy 


One of the speakers in Chi- 
cago referred somewhat 
obliquely to the possibility 
that we owe it to our own past | 
blunders that we are now in-| 
volved in the present war. He 
quite soundly added _ that 
however we may have got in- 
to it, we are now in it all the 
way—and that for the mo- 
ment at least that is the vital 
thing, that and the fact that 
we must win it in the shortest 
possible time. But this mat- 
ter of our entry and its origin 
deserves much more atten- 
tion than it has been get- 
ting. It must have more at- 
tention if we are to plan in- 
telligently and effectively for 
our post-war international re- 
lations. Study of this aspect 
of recent history might very 
well bring a good many to a 
full realization of the dan- 
gerous nature of some of the 
proposals now being brought 
forward by influential in- 
divid:ials and groups as 
means of preventing wars in 
the future. 


But upon many other as- 
pects of our foreign policy 
light is badly needed. We 
have heard so much of late 
about proposed international 
monetary plans and the like 
that it seems to be taken for 
granted in some quarters that 
something of the sort is es- 
sential—or at any rate is 
“modern” and therefore much 


clear as day to us that any- 
thing so elaborate, so binding, 


| nitely out of order — not 
'needed and not at all likely to 
'bring the results desired. We 
are equally certain that they 
could well be the means of 
unintended contributions by 
us in large amounts to the 
shrewder, more profligate or 
“poorer” nations of the world. 
The notion that the nations of 
the world, almost without ex- 
ception, will be bankrupt and 
dependent upon us at the 
close of the war has been 
greatly overdone. Many of 
them will be richer, at least 
in their command over the 
currencies of other nations, 
than they ever were before in 
their lives. What does the Re- 
publican candidate think of 
all these and closely related 
matters? It is certainly to be 
hoped that his concern with 
our foreign relations is not 
centered around his party’s 
apparent determination to 
cling stubbornly to its historic 
advocacy of absurd tariff pro- 
tection. 


Domestic Policies 


At home, too, there are 
many topics concerning which 
the public wants light from 
the ‘‘opposition.” In many of 
these questions the record of 
Republican members of Con- 
gress is not enlightening, and 
so far as it appears to reveal 
anything it is not particularly 
encouraging. That of the can- 
didate himself, so far as it 
goes, is more heartening. He 





has done a good job at Al- 
bany, and in doing so seems 
by actions which speak louder 
than words to have made it 
plain that he has little faith 
in at least some of the most 
prized nonsense of the New 
Deal. But the light thus ob- 
tained is too limited in scope. 
More is needed. The candi- 
date will have to furnish it. 
The platform is worthless, or 
very nearly so. 


One would vote for Mr. 
Dewey with much greater 
confidence and a great deal 
more satisfaction if he had 
meanwhile denounced in un- 
mistakable terms the man- 
aged economy theory of pub- 
lic. policy —the notion that 
somehow government can and 
should make all the major 
business decisions, “stimulat- 
ing” here and “discouraging” 
there—not to say command- 
ing or prohibiting. Along with 
it should come a repudiation 
of the idea that by this or that 
means, particularly the pay- 
ment of high wages, or tin- 
kering with money or credit, 
“purchasing power” is “cre- 
ated” and redounds to the 
benefit of all. Much of this 
sort of theory quickly degen- 
erates inte excuses for pan- 
dering to labor unions or brib- 
ing the farmer. It should not 
be so employed by the Repub- 
lican party, and we need as- 
surance that it will not be so 
used. More explicit assur- 





so demanding as any of the 
current proposals are defi- 


ances that the vast army of 
bureaucrats will be promptly 


NAM Sees Stabilizing Post-War Economy 


the National Association of Manu- 
facturers has summarized “some 
of the highlights brought out in 
committee discussions of the 
tangled economic future.” 

The summary, published to 12,- 
000 members of the Association 
on June 26 as a supplement to the 
weekly “NAM News,” reads in 
part: 

“It seems at this moment that 
many of the existing controls over 
war production will be extended 
indefinitely over the resumption 
of civilian production. As the war 
tapers off, we will move toward 
an eventual point where substan- 
tially all the national production 
will have become civilian, but 
where it might still be under gov- 
ernment control as to allocation of 
materials, manpower controls, 
wage freezing, price ceilings, ra- 
tioning and other associated fea- 
tures of a controlled wartime 
economy. 

“The justification offered for 
this continued government control 
of the civilian economy is that 
producers of war goods and ci- 
vilian goods, alike, must be re- 
garded as part of a single over- 
all wartime economy until the 
last shot is fired at our last enemy. 

“And even after the last shot, 
it is argued that the over-all gov- 
ernment control of the civilian 
economy then in effect should be 
continued further as a safeguard 
against inflation. 

“How long we will run after 
the war as a government con- 
trolled civilian economy will de- 
pend on how the nation deals 
with some of the problems which 
are already rising in the way of 
our return to economic freedom. 

‘“‘We must start by accepting the 
WPB view that civilian produc- 
tion can be resumed only as ma- 
terials become available; and fur- 
ther, only where war employ- 
ment is not critical, and where 
war transportation will not be in- 
terfered with; and, in general, 
where the civilian producer has 
also satisfied any war production 
obligation that he may have cur- 
rently or in prospect. 

“Those are conditions which 
can be determined only by the gov- 
ernmental war control agencies. 

“Moreover, until the last shot, 
there will be a sufficient volume 
of war production to keep the 





and permanently sent home 
to make a living by contribut- 
ing to the stream of economic 
goods and services would help 
a good deal. 


Many. more illustrations 
could be cited, but what has 
been said should serve to 
make the meaning clear. 
Twice since Mr. Roosevelt was 
first swept into office on the 
strength of pledges he prompt- 
ly forgot have the Republi- 
cans sought to unseat him 
without giving the public 
sound reasons to believe that 
they would get something 
much better were a change in- 
stituted. Both have failed. As 
in the previous campaigns the 
candidate must carry the bur- 
den of a miserable party rec- 
ord in Congress, but it should 
not be impossible by any 
means to give the voters rea- 
son for hope of better things 
if the candidate speaks plain- 
ly and sensibly—and is able 
to give evidence of reasonable 
‘control of his party. 








ee 





No. | Business Of Free Enterprise System 


How far we have left our free economy behind, is indicated to 
a startling degree when we examine the prospect of returning to it, 
according to such an examination by three committees of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers during the past months. 
vance of any policy pronouncement by these committees—concerned 
with Wartime Control Termination, the Resumption of Civilian Pro- 
duction and Inflation Control—® 


In ad- 





economy under these war con- 
trols. Tapering off war orders 
will be done on the same prin- 
ciple under which the victory is 
now being sought; namely, hav- 
ing too much equipment rather 
than too little and too late. 

“The American and allied 
forces may be expected to pro- 
ceed on the security principle that 
all the reasons for war controls 
will continue to exist until the 
enemy is effectively disarmed and 
his territory completely occupied. 
In advance of this condition, ex- 
cessive cutting back of war orders 
or using up strategic stockpiles or 
letting too large a percentage of 
industry reconvert from war 
stand-by to civilian production 
might be playing into the hands 
of the enemy—in a sort of pre- 
paredness which had gone into 
reverse. 

“Meanwhile, the WPB is fol- 
lowing a policy of deciding what 
is needed most by the civilian 
economy and of authorizing its 
manufacture first—for instance, 
farm machinery, tires, spare auto 
parts, household utensils. 


“In all probability the post-war 
inflation danger rather than any 
wartime danger to our national 
security, will determine how long 
the economic controls will stay 
on. So long as the current supply 
of civilian goods is notably less 
than the demand, the danger of 
inflation or runaway prices will 
exist, if controls are removed. 

“The principal impediment is 
that we cannot reach our maxi- 
mum production level until the 
millions of workers now in war 
production and the 10 millions of 
men in the armed forces have all 
been returned to civilian jobs. 


“The answer to the question, 
‘How long is necessary’? may lie 
in the operations of the war con- 
trol administration themselves, if 
properly defined and properly ad- 
ministered. The answer might be 
that controls are no longer neces- 
sary when administrative agencies 


find there is no longer any pres-| 


sure on them. 





Stalin Declares Invasion In France 


‘Brilliant Success’ and 


| “In general, the representatives 
|of the organized economy seem 
'equally aware of the risks of | 
‘keeping the controls on too long 
|and the risks of taking them off 
| too soon. 

| “If the controls are kept on too 
long, the economic system may 
come to rely on them. After years 
of highly centralized action, both 
military and economic, with con- — 
trol of facts and even occasionally — 
| of opinions, as well as of men and 
| materials, it might be difficult to 
| get back to the spirit of a free 
| economy, based on free and in- 
| formed individual judgments. For 
it is possible to pauperize initia- 
tive. To some businessmen the 
control system might become a 
sort of economic WPA. The Bet- 
ter America would become a more 


America. Some businessmen might 
prefer the expedient security of © 
the control system instead of the 
risk of economic opportunity. 


“On the other hand, if a serious 
dislocation occurs on shifting from 
a controlled to a free economy, it 
is evident that the cry will be 
raised that the shift was made too 
early and the controls will come 
back. In the opinion of a large 
number of businessmen who have 
considered the possibility, such 
returned controls would be re- 
established for the purpose of reg- 
ulating the peacetime economy 
permanently. 


“If we escape without disloca- 
tion from the wartime and infla- 
tion controls, this achievement of 
the controlled economy would 
probably be recalled—popularly 
and demagogically—if the peace- 
time economy ever again became 
seriously dislocated. 

“The problem of stabilizing the 
post-war economy, therefore, be- 
comes the Number-One-Business 
of the free enterprise system 
through its trade associations and 
policy committees. 

“If they cannot suggest how to 
do it, the government undoubt- 
edly will be popularly invited to 
take over during the next depres-~ 
sion. In that sense the next de- 
pression will continue to hang 
hereafter like an inevitable fore- 
closure over the free economy. 
For in our war experience we 
have tasted the fruit of the tree 
of the controlled economy. We 


can never again be sure that our 
| free economy will always remain 








' free,” 


‘Masterly In Execution’ 


Premier Joseph Stalin declared on June 13 that the Allied land- 
ing in France was a brilliant success and that the history of war 
did not know any operation so broad in conception, grandiose in 
scale and masterly in execution. Advices from Moscow on that date 
to the New York “Times,” from which we quote, further stated: 

Marshal Stalin’s views were made known to British and American 


correspondents by the Foreign Of- 
fice in the form of his reply to 
a question put by a Pravda corre- 
spondent. 

Marshal Stalin said: 

In adding uv the results of the 
seven-day battles by the Allied 
troops of liberation who invaded 
northern France, one may say 
without hesitation that the large- 
scale forcing of the English Chan- 
nel and the mass landing of troops 
of the Allies in northern France 
have fully succeeded. This is un- 
doubtedly a brilliant success of 
our Allies. One must admit that 
the history of wars does not know 
any such undertaking so broad in 
conception and so grandiose in 
its scale and so masterly in execu- 
tion. 

As we know, the “invincible” 
Napoleon shamefully failed in his 
own time with his plans to force 
the Channel and capture the Brit- 


ish Isles. Hitler, the hysteric, who 
boasted for two yerrs that he 
would carry out a crussing cf the 


Channel, did not even risk mak- | 


ing an attempt to carry out his 
threat. 
Only the British and American 


®- 





troops succeeded in honorably 
fulfilling the grandiose plan of 
crossing the Channel and landing 
troops in mass. History will write 
this down as an achievement of 
the highest order. 


It was the first public comment 
made by Marshal Stalin since the 
Allies opened the long-awaited 
“second front.” His declaration of 
complete satisfaction with the 
progress of the operation served to 
recall his October, 1942, letter to 
the Moscow correspondent of the 
Associated Press, in which he de- 
clared that the greatest help that 
could be given to Russia would be 
for the Allies to carry out their 
obligations fully and on time. That 
was a reference to the statement 
of London and Washington after 
_ the visit of Foreign Commissar 
| Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff that an 





| agreement had been reached on 
| the urgent tasks of creating a 


i“second front” in Europe in 1942. 


controlled America—not a freer © 
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The Chase National Bank of the 


banks is. listed on June 30, 1944, 


Items About Banks, Trust Companies Morgenthau’ s Address To 


City of New York announces the| at $368,368,496 as against $372,- 
appointment of Leo F. Kelley as 935,412 shown on March 31, and} 
a Second Vice-President in -the| $330,842,294 shown a year ago. | 
Foreign Department. Mr. Kelley| United States Government secur- 
has been an Assistant Cashier of| ities stand at $974,290,789; three 
the bank. months ago they were $864,450,- 
080, and one year ago they were! 
$805,566,229. Loans, bills pur- 
chased and bankers’ acceptances 
are now $375,174,899, which com- 


The Bankers Trust Co., New 
York, reported as of June 30, 1944, 
total deposits of $1,731,284,720 and 





The Monetary Conference 


(Continued from first page) 


Through cooperation we are} which the earliest phase of our 
now overcoming the most fearful' present war was fought by the 
and formidable threat ever to be, Fascist dictators. There was an 
raised against our security and/ ironic inevitability in this process. 
freedom. In time, with God’s!| Economic aggression can have no 
grace, the scourge of war will be! other offspring than war. It is as 
lifted from us. But we shall de-| dangerous as it is futile. 


‘hattan Company Mr. 


total assets of $1,867,126,227, com- 
pared, respectively, with $1,649,- 
765,468 and $1,792,379,516 Mar. 31. 
Cash on hand and due from banks 
amounted on June 30 to $304,879,- 


pare with $335,440,682 on March 


| lude ourselves if we regard vic- 


31 and $276,254,774 on June 30,| tory as synonymous with freedom 
last year. Preferred stock is shown | and security. Victory in this war 
as $8,009,920, common as $32,998,-| will give us simply the opportu- 





898, against $306,207,797; holdings} 
of United States Government se- 
curities to $1,028,566,970, against’ 
$1,005,503,129, and loans and bills 
discounted to $453,828,399, against | 
$384,159,407. Capital and surplus| 
were unchanged at $25,000,000 and 
$75,000,000, respectively, and un- 
divided profits were $28,429,971 
against $26,676,054 at the end of 
March. 





The Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company of New York reported 
as of June 30, 1944, deposits of 
$1,311,718.685 and total assets of; 
$1,408,349,505 as compared, re- 
spectively, with $1,206,319,742 and 
$1,302,762,968 on March 31, 1944. 
Cash on hand ann due from banks 
amounted to $282,907,404 com- 
pared with $259,657,970; holdings 
of United States Government se- 
curities to $710,300,107, against 
$674,093,586; bankers’ acceptances 
and call loans to $99,874,584, 
‘against $74,833,136; and loans and 
discounts to $171,174,963 against 
$145,786,905. Capital and surplus 
are unchanged at $20,000,000 and 
$55,000,000, respectively, and un- 
divided profits are $8,558,020 
against $7,994,374 at the end of 
March. 





George W. Burpee, President 





and a director of the General 
Aniline» and Film Corp., was on! 
June 29 elected a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company of New 
York. Mr. Burpee is a partner in 
the engineering firm of Coverdale 
& Colpitts and is a director of 
American Export Air Lines, the 
Burson Knitting Mills, the Ten- 
messee, Alabama and Georgia 
Railway and Lukens Steel Com-| 
pany. He is a director of the 
American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers and a past president of the, 
American Institute of Consulting 
Engineers. 

Following a meeting of the 
Board of Directors held on. June! 
29, F. Abbot Goodhue, President, 
of the Bank of the Manhattan. 
‘Co., announced the election of 
Alexander McHardy as Assistant 
Cashier. Prior to joining. the 
staff of the Bank of the Man- 
McHardy 
had been associated with the Bank 
of Nova Scotia in charge of 
branches in Puerto Rico and Santo | 
Domingo and later at the main; 
office in Toronto as Superintend- 
ent of Ontario branches. He is 
now attached to the Branch De- 
partment of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company, 40 Wall Street. 





The statement of condition of 
Manufacturers Trust Company of 
New York as of June 30, 1944, 
shows deposits of $1,694,391,593, 
which include United States Gov- 
ernment War Loan deposits of 
-$262,947,502. Resources are $1,- 
797,641,066. These figures com- 
pare with deposits of $1,562,527,- 
324 and resources of $1,665,581 ,402 
shown on March 31, 1944. On 
June 30, 1943, the respective fig- 
ures were $1.416,802,430 and $1,- 
517,315,839. United States Gov- 
ernment War Loans deposits on 
March 31, 1944, were $185,910,471, 
‘and on June 30, 1943, they were 


$103,136,634. Cash and due from: 





440, and surplus and undivided| 
profits as $50,048,134. Net operat-| 
ing earnings for the six months 
ending June 30, 1944, after amor-'| 
tization, taxes, etc., as well as 
dividends on _ preferred stock, | 
were $3,805,886, or $2.31 a share,! 
which compares with $2.17 a share 
for the s'x months ending June 30, 
1943. Of this amount, $1,649,919 | 
was paid in dividends on common 
stock, and $2,155,967 was credited 
to undivided profits. 





The New York Trust Co. re- 
ported as of June 30, 1944, total 
deposits, including outstanding 
certified checks of $776,837,076 
and total assets of $833,420,179, 
compared, respectively, with 
$694,918,435 and $750,817,589 on 
Mar. 31. Cash on hand and due 
from banks, including exchanges, 
amounted to $150,971,485, against 
$148,148,654; holdings of United 
States Government securities are 
now $455,606,903, against $407,- 
303,560, and loans and discounts 
are shown as $188,349,955, against 
$165,464,308. Capital and surplus 
were unchanged at $15,000,000 and 
$30,000,000, respectively, and un- 
divided profits are now $7,138,293, 
against $6,635,497 at the end of 
March. 





E. Chester Gersten, President 
of the Public National Bank &' 
Trust Company of New York, an-} 
nounced on June 29 that Mr. Sam-' 





nity to mold, through our com- 
mon effort, a world that is, in 
truth, secure and free. 

We are to concern ourselves 
here with essential steps in the 
creation of a dynamic world econ- 
omy in which the people of every 
nation will be able to realize their 
potentialities in peace; will be 
able, through their industry, their 
inventiveness, their thrift, to raise 
their own standards of living and 
enjoy, increasingly, the fruits of 
material progress on an earth in- 
finitely blessed with natural 
riches. 

This is the indispensable cor- 


nerstone of freedom and security. | 


All else must be built upon this. 
For freedom of opportunity is the 
foundation for all other freedoms. 


I hope that this conference will 
focus its attention upon two ele- 
mentary economic axioms. The 
first of these is this: that pros- 
perity has no fixed limits. It is 
not a finite substance to be dimin- 
ished by division. On the con- 
trary, the more of it that other 
nations enjoy, the more each na- 
tion will have for itself. 

There is a tragic fallacy in the 
notion that any country is liable 
to lose its customers by promot- 
ing greater production and higher 
living standards among them. 
Good customers are prosperous 
customers. The point can be il- 
lustrated very simply from the 
foreign-trade experience of my 
own country..In the pre-war dec- 
ade about 20% of our exports 


uel Stock was that day elected went to the 47,000,000 people in 
Vice-President, effective Aug. 1.’ the highly industrialized United 
Mr. Stock, who is now President, Kingdom; less than 3% went to 


of the First National Bank, South | 
Amboy, N. J., has been in the 
banking business practically all 
his business life, having started 
with the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York in 1914, con- 
tinuing there and with the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, into which 
the former was merged, for 18 
years. Mr. Stock will continue as 
director of the First National 
Bank, South Amboy, N. J. 
(Continued on page 112) 


Results Of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on July 4 that the ten- 
ders for $1,200,000,000, or there- 
abouts, of 91-day Treasury bills 
to be dated July 6 and to mature 
Oct. 5, 1944, which were offered 
on June 30, were opened at the 
Federal Reserve Banks on July 3. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for, $2,215,011,000. 
Total accepted, $1,216,173,000 (in- 
cludes $48,741,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and 
accepted in full). 

Average price 99.905, equivalent 
rate of discount approximately 
0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.910, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.356% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum, 

(49% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a simi- 
lar issue of bills on June 15 in the 
amount of $1,007,677,000. 








the 450,000,000 people in China. 

The second axiom is a corollary 
of the first. Prosperity, like peace, 
is indivisible. We cannot afford to 
have it scattered here or there 
among the fortunate or to enjoy it 
at the exvense of others. Poverty, 
wherever it exists, is menacing to 
us all and undermines the well- 
being of each of us. It can no 
more be localized than war, but 
spreads and saps the economic 
strength of all the more favored 
areas of the earth. We know now 
that the thread of economic life 
in every. nation is inseparably 
woven into.a fabric of world econ- 
omy. Let any thread become 
frayed and the entire fabric is 
weakened. No nation, however 
great_and strong, can remain im- 
mune. 

All of us have seen the great 
economic tragedy of our time. We 
saw the world-wide depression of 
the 1930’s. We saw currency dis- 
orders develov and svread from 
land to land, destroying the basis 
for international trade and _ in- 
ternational investment and even 
international faith. In their 
wake, we saw unemployment and 
wretchedness—idle tools, wasted 
wealth. We saw their victims fall 
prey, in places, to demagogues and 
dictators. We saw bewilderment 
and bitterness become the breed- 
ers of fascism, and, finally, of war. 

In many countries controls and 
restrictions were set un without 
regard to their effect on other 
countries. Some countries, in a 
desverate attemnt to grasp a share 
of the shrinking volume of world 
trade. aegravated the disorder by 
resorting to competitive deprecia- 
tion of currencv. Much of our 
ecoromic ingenuity was exvended 
in the fashioning of devices to 
hamper and limit the free move- 
ment of goods. These devices he- 
came economic weapons’ with 


We know now that economic 
conflict must develon when na- 
tions endeavor separately to deal 
with economic ills which are in- 
ternational in scone. To deal with 
| the problems of international ex- 
change and of international in- 
| vestment is beyond the capacity 
'of any one country, or of any two 
or three countries. These are 
multilateral problems, to be solved 
only by multilateral cooperation. 
; They are fixed and permanent 
problems, not merely transitional 
considerations of the post-war re- 
construction. They are problems 
not limited in importance to for- 
eign exchange traders and bank- 
ers but are vital factors in the 
flow of raw materials and fin- 
ished goods, in the maintenance 
of high levels of production and 
consumption, in the establishment 
of a satisfactory standard of liv- 
ing for all the people of all the 
| countries on this earth. 

Throughout the past decade, the 
Government of the United States 
has sought in many directions to 
promote joint action among the 
nations of the world. In the realm 





| of monetary and financial prob-! 


| lems, this Government undertook, 
'as far back as 1936, to facilitate 
the maintenance of orderly ex- 
Sond by entering into the Tri- 
, Partite Agreement with England 
‘and subsequently Belgium, 
Netherlands and Switzerland, 
agreed with us to consult on for- 
eign exchange questions before 
, important stens were taken. This 
jpolicy of consultation was. ex- 
| tended in the bi-lateral exchange 
arrangements. which we set up, 
starting in 1937, with our neigh- 
bors on the American continents. 
In 1941, we began to study the 
possibility of international coop- 
(eration on a multilateral basis as 
a means of establishing a stable 
and orderly system of interna- 
tional currency relationships and 
to revive international investment. 
Our technical staff—soon joined 
by the experts of other nations— 
undertook the ovreparation of 
practical proposals, designed to 
implement international monetary 
and financial cooperation. The 
opinions of these technicians, as 
reported in the joint public state- 
ment which they have issued, re- 
veal a common belief that the dis- 
ruption of foreign exchanges can 
be prevented, and the collapse of 
monetary systems can be avoided, 
and a sound currency basis for 
the balanced growth of interna- 
tional trade can be provided, if 
we are forehanded enough to plan 
ahead of time—and to vlan to- 
gether. It is the consensus of 
these technical experts that the 
solution lies in a permanent in- 
stitution for consultation and co- 
operation on international mone- 
tary, finance and economic prob- 
lems. The formulation of a def- 
inite provosal for a Stabilization 
Fund of the United and Associated 
| Nations is one of the items on our 
’ agenda. 

But provision for monetary sta- 
bilization alone will not meet the 
need for the rehabilitation of war- 
wrecked economies. It is not, in 
fact, designed toward that end. It 
is proposed, rather, as a perma- 
nent mechanism to vromote ex- 
change stability. Even to dis- 
charge this function effectively, 
it must be supplemented by many 
other measures to remove impedi- 
ments to world trade. 

For long-range reconstruction 
purposes, international loans on a 








,and France, under which they, | 
the | 


a scale will be imperative. We 
ave in mind a need wholly anart Z ; 
from the vroblem of ee ett tke agreed action of other like- 
aid which is being undertaken by minded Governments. 


the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. The 
need which we seek to meet 
through the second proposal on 
our agenda is for loans to provide 
capital for economic reconstruc- 
tion, loans for which adequate 
security may be available and 
which will provide the oppor- 
tunity for investment, under 
proper safeguards, of capital from 
many lands. The technicians have 
| prepared the outline of a plan for 
an International Bank for Post- 
War Reconstruction which will 
‘investigate the opportunities for 


|loans of this character, will rec- 
ommend and supervise them and, 
|if advisable, furnish to investors 
| guaranties of their repayment. 

| I shall not attemovt here to dis- 
cuss these proposals in detail. That 
is the task of this conference. It 
is a task the performance of which 
calls for wisdom, for statesman- 
ship, above all for goodwill. 

The transcendent fact of con- 
temporary life is this—that the 
world is a community. On bat- 
tlefronts the world over, the 
young men of all our united coun- 
tries have been dying together— 
dying for a common purpose. It 
is not beyond our powers to 
enable the young men of all our 
countries to live together—to pour 
their energies, their skills, their 
aspirations into mutual enrich- 
ment and peaceful progress. Our 
final responsibility is to them. As 
they prosper or perish, the work 
which we do here will be judged. 
The opportunity before us: has 
been bought with blood. Let us 
meet it with faith in one another, 
with faith in our common future, 
which these men fought to make 
free. 


-_- —— 








*Article VII 

In the final determination of 
the benefits to be provided to the 
United States of America by the 
Government of the United King- 
dom in return for aid furnished 
under the Act of Congress of 
March 11, 1941, the terms and 
conditions thereof shall be such as 
not to burden commerce between 
the two countries, but to promote 
mutually advantageous economic 
relations between them and the 
betterment of world-wide eco- 
nomic relations. To that end, they 
shall include provision for agreed 
action by the United States of 
America and the United Kingdom, 
open to participation by all other 
countries of like mind, directed 
to the expansion, by appropriate 
international and domestic meas- 
ures, of production, employment, 
and the exchange and consump- 
tion of goods, which are the ma- 
terial foundations of the liberty 
and welfare of all peoples; to the 
elimination of all forms of dis- 
criminatory treatment in interna- 
tional commerce, and to the re- 
duction of tariffs and other trade 
barriers; and, in general, to the 
attainment of all the economic ob- 
jectives set forth in the Joint 
Declaration made on Aug. 12, 1941, 
by the President of the United 
States of America and the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom. 

At an early convenient date, 
conversations shall be begun be- 
tween the two Governments with 
a view to determining, in the light 
; of governing economic conditions, 
|the best means of attaining the 
above-stated objectives by their 
own af’reed action and of seeking 
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Foreign Policy And Other Planks In 
Republican Platform Adopted At Chicago 


The “prosecution of the war to total victory against our enemies 
in full cooperation with the United Nations and all-out support of 
our armies and the maintenance of our Navy under the competent 


and trained direction of our 
Operations without civilian 


General Staff and Office of Naval 
interference and 


with every civilian 


resource” is pledged in the platform adopted at the Republican 


National Convention in 
on June 27. 

The Convention, which opened 
on Monday, June 26, and was con- 


cluded on June 28, resulted in the 





Chicago® 
| bountiful 


nomination of Gov. Thomas E.| 
Dewey of New York and Gov.| 
John W. Bricker of Ohio as the) 


candidates for President and Vice- 
President respectively of the Re- 


|of (A) 
'through constant research, 


production, fair and 
equitable market prices for farm 
products and a sound program for 
conservation and use of our soil 
and natural resources’; this in- 
cludes “the control and disposi- 
tion of future surpluses by means 
new uses developed 
(B) 


publican Party, as was noted in| vigorous development of foreign 


our June 29 issue, page 2689. 
The foreign policy 


| 
} 


markets, (C) efficient domestic 


plank | distribution to meet all domestic 


adopted at the Convention, re-|requirements, and (D) arrange- 
ferred to above, also declared it 


to be the “relentless aim” of the 
Repupblican party “to win the 
war against all our enemies: 

“1. For our own American se- 
curity and welfare. 

“2. To make and keep the Axis 
powers impotent to renew tyr- 
anny and attack. 

“3. For the attainment of peace 
and freedom based on justice and 
security.” 

It is further declared that “we 
shall seek to achieve such aims 
through organized international 
co-operation and not by joining a 
world state.” Likewise, says the 
plank, “we favor responsible par- 
ticipation by the United States in 
post-war co-operative organiza- 
tion among sovereign nations to 
prevent military aggression and to 
attain permanent peace with or- 
ganized justice in a free world.” 
It is also stated that ‘we shall 
seek, in our relations with other 
nations, conditions calculated to 
promote world-wide economic 
stability not only for the sake of 
the world, but also to the end 
that our own people may enjoy 
a high level of employment in an 
increasingly prosperous world.” 
Among other things. the plank 
sets out that .‘‘we shall sustain the 
Constitution of the United States 
in the attainment of our’ inter- 
national aims; .. . we shall at all 
times protect the essential inter- 
ests and resources of the United 
States.” 

As to domestic policy, the plat- 
form states that “we shall devote 
ourselves to re-establishing lib- 
erty at home”; “we shall adopt a 
program to put men to work in 
peace industries as promptly as 
possible. and with special atten- 
tion to those who have made 
sacrifice by serving in the armed 
forces. We shall take Government 
‘out of competition with private 
industry and terminate rationing, 
price fixing and all other emer- 
gency powers. 
the fullest stable employment 
through private enterprise.” 


The Republican party pledges ' av 
rect credits in reasonable amounts 


its support to the “extension of 
the existing old-age insurance 
and unemployment insurance sys- 
tems to all employees not already 
‘covered; the return of the public 
employment office system to the 
states at the earliest possible time, 
financed as before Pearl Harbor; 
“the stimulation of state and local 
plans to provide decent low-cost 
housing properly financed by the 
Federal Housing Administration, 
or otherwise, when such housing 
cannot be supplied or financed by 
private sources,” etc. 


As to labor the platform re- 
cords the Republican party as ac- 
cepting “the purposes of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, the 
Wage and Hour Act, the Social 
Security Act and all other Fed- 
eral statutes designed to promote 
and protect the welfare of Amer- 
ican working men and women, 
and we promise a fair and just 
administration of these laws.” 


Reciting that “abundant pro- 
‘duction is the best security against 
‘inflation” the plank in the plat- 
form bearing on agriculture offers 


We shall promote’ 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| 





ments which will enable farmers 
to make necessary adjustments in 
production of any given basic 
crop only if domestic surpluses 
should become abnormal and ex- 
ceed manageable proportions.” 

Under the head “Business and 
Industry,” the platform says, “we 
give assurance now to restore 
peace-time industry at the earliest 
possible time, using every care to 
avoid discrimination between dif- 
ferent sections of the country”; 
“small business,” it says, “is the 
basis of American enterprise. It 
must be preserved. If protected 
against discrimination and af- 
forded equality of opportunity 
throughout the nation, it will be- 
come the most potent factor in 
providing employment. It must 
also be aided by changes in taxa- 
tion, by eliminating excessive and 
repressive regulation and Gov- 
ernment competition.” It is added 
that “for. the protection of the 
public, and for the security of 
millions of holders of policies of 
insurance in mutual and private 
companies, we insist upon strict 
and exclusive regulation and su- 
pervision of the business of in- 
surance by the several states 
where local conditions are best 
known. and where local needs can 
best be met.” 

The stand is taken by the Re- 
publicans that “as soon as the war 
ends the present rates of taxation 
on individual incomes, on corpo- 
rations, and on consumption 
should be reduced _as far as is con- 
sistent with the payment of the 
normal expenditures of govern- 
ment in the post-war period.” The 
platform further asserts that ‘“‘con- 
trol of the currency must be re- 
stored to Congress by repeal of 
existing legislation which gives 
the President tnnecessary and 
dangerous powers over our cur- 
rency.” The platform also says 
“we will establish and maintain a 
fair protective tariff on competi- 
tive products.” 

From the platform we also 
quote: 

“We favor assistance by di- 


to liberated countries to enable 
them to buy from this country the 
goods necessary to revive their 
economic systems.” : 

“We favor an amendment to the 
Constitution -providing that no 
person shall be President of the 
United States for more than two 
terms of four years each.” 

“We unreservedly condemn the 
injection into American life of 
appeals to racial or religious prej- 
udice.”’: 


“It is imperative to the main- 
tenance of a free America that the 
press and radio be free and that 
full and complete information be 
available to Americans. There 
must be no censorship except to 
the extent required by war neces- 
sity.” 

In all, 27 planks are embodied 
in the platform. 


The following is the text of the 
Republican platform adopted by 
the Republican National Conven- 
tion: 

The tragedy of wars is upon our 
country as we meet to consider 


a program designed ‘to assure in-| the problems of government and 
dependence of operation and_ our people. We take this oppor- 








i 


tunity to render homage and en- 
during gratitude to those’ brave 
members of our armed forces who 
have already made the supreme 
sacrifice, and to those who stand 
ready to make the same sacrifice 
that the American course of life 
may be secure. Mindful of the 
solemn hours and humbly con- 
scious of our heavy responsibili- 
ties, the Republican party in con- 
vention assembled presents here- 
with its principles and makes 
these covenants with the peple of 
our nation. 
The War and the Peace 

We pledge prosecution of the 
war to total victory against our 
enemies in full cooperation with 
the United Nations and all-out 
support of. our Armies and the 
maintenance of our Navy under 
the competent and trained direc- 
tion of our General Staff and Of- 
fice of Naval Operations without 
civilian* interference and with 
every civilian resource. 

At the earliest possible time 
after the cessation of hostilities 
we will bring home all members 
of our armed forces who do not 
have unexpired enlistments and 
who do not volunteer for further 
overseas duty. ; 

We declare our relentless aim 
to win the war against all our 
enemies: (1) for our own Ameri- 
can security and welfare; (2) to 
make and keep the Axis powers 
impotent to renew tyranny and 
attack; (3) for the attainment of 
peace and freedom based on jus- 
tice and security. 

We shall seek to achieve such 
aims through organized inter- 
national cooperation and ‘not by 
joining a world state. 

We favor responsible’ partici- 
pation by the United States in 
post-war cooperative organization 
among sovereign nations to pre- 
vent military aggression and to 
attain permanent peace with or- 
ganized justice in a free world. 

Such organization should de- 
velop effective cooperative means 
to direct peace forces to prevent 
or repel military aggression. Pend- 
ing this, we pledge continuing 
collaboration with the United Na- 
tions to assure these ultimate ob- 
jectives. 

We believe, however, that peace 
and security do not depend upon 
the sanction of force alone, but 
should prevail by virtue of recip- 
rocal interests and spiritual values 
recognized in these security agree- 
ments. The treaties of peace 
should be just; the nations which 
are the victims 
should be restored to sovereignty 
and self-government; and the or- 
ganized cooperation of the nations 
should concern itself with basic 
causes of world disorder. It should 
promote a world opinion to influ- 
ence the nations to right conduct, 
develop international law and 
maintain an international tribunal 
to deal with justiciable disputes. 


We shall seek, in our relations 
with other nations, conditions cal- 
culated to promote world-wide 
economic stability, not only for 
the sake of the world, but also 
to the end that our own people 
may enjoy a high level of employ- 
ment in an increasingly prosper- 
ous world. 


We shall keep the American 
people informed concerning all. 
agreements with foreign nations. 
In all of these undertakings we 
favor the widest consultation of 
the gallant men and women in our 
armed forces, who have a special 
right to speak with authority in 
behalf of the security and liberty 
for which they fight. We = shall 
sustain the Constitution of the 
United States in the attainment 
of our international aims; and 
pursuant to the Constitution of 
the United States any treaty or 
agreement to attain such aims 
made on behalf of the United 
States with any other nation or 
any association of nations shall be 
made only by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate of the 
United States, provided two-thirds 
of the Senators present concur. 


of aggression |. 





We shall at all times protect the 
essential interests and resources of « 
the United States. 





Western Hemisphere Relations 

We shall develop Pan-American 
solidarity. The citizens of our 
neighboring nations in the West- 


ern Hemisphere are, like our- 
selves, Americans. Cooperation 
with them shall be achieved 


through mutual agreement and 
without interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of any nation. Our 
policy should be a genuine good 
neighbor policy commanding their 
respect, and not one based on the 
reckless squandering of American 
funds by overlapping agencies. 
Post-War RBreparedness 


We favor the maintenance of 
post-war military forces and es- 
tablishments of ample strength for 
the successful defense and the 
safety of the United States, its 
possessions and outposts, for the 
maintenance of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and for meeting any mili- 
tary commitments determined by 
Congress. 

We favor the peacetime mainte- 
nance and strengthening of the 
National Guards under State con- 
trol with Federal training and 
equipment as now provided in the 
National Defense Act. 


Domestic Policy 


We shall devote ourselves to 
re-establishing liberty at home. 

We shall adopt a program to put 
men to work in peace industry as 
promptly as possible and with spe- 
cial attention to those who have 
made sacrifice by serving in the 
armed forces. We shall take Gov- 
ernment out of competition with 
private industry and terminate ra- 
tioning, price fixing and all other 
emergency powers. We shall pro- 


‘mote the fullest stable employ- 


ment through private enterprise. 

The measures we propose shall 
avoid federalization of Govern- 
ment activities, to the end that our 
States, schools and cities shall be 
free, shall avoid delegation of leg- 
islative and judicial power of ad- 
ministrative agencies, to the end 
that the people’s representatives 
in Congress shall be independent 
and in full control of legislative 
policy; and shall avoid, subject to 
war necessities, detailed regula- 
tion of farmers, workers, business 
men and consumers, to the end 
that the individual shall be free. 
The remedies we propose shall be 
based on intelligent cooperation 
between the Federal Government, 
the States and local government 
and the initiative of civic groups, 
not on the panacea of Federal 


cash. 


Four years more of New Deal 
policy would centralize all power 
in the President, and would daily 
subject every act of every citizen 
to regulation by his henchmen; 
and this country could remain a 
republic only in name. No prob- 
lem exists which cannot be solved 
by American methods. We have 
no need of either the communistic 
or the fascist technique. 


Security 


Our goal is to prevent hardship 
and voverty in America. That 
goal is attainable by reason of the 
productive ability of free Amer- 
ican labor, industry and agricul- 
ture, if suoplemented by a system 
of social security on sound prin- 
ciples. 

We pledge our support of the 
following: 

1. Extension of the existing 
old-age insurance and unemploy- 
ment insurance systems to ali em- 
ployees not already covered. 

2. The return of the public em- 
ployment-office system to the 
States at the earliest possible 
time, financed as before’ Pearl 
Harbor. 

3. A careful study of Federal- 
State programs for maternal and 
child health, denendent children, 
and assistance to the blind, with a 
view to strengthening these pro- 
grams. - 

4. The continuation of these and 
other programs relating to health, 
and the stimulation by Federal 
aid of State nlans to make med- 
ical and hospital service available 
to those in need without disturb- 
ing doctor-patient relationship or 
socializing medicine. 





5. The stimulation of State and 
local plans to provide decent low- 
cost housing properly financed by 
the Federal. Housing: Administra~ 
tion, or otherwise, when such 
housing cannot be supplied or fi- 
nanced by private sources. 

Labor 

The Republican party is the 
historical champion of free labor. 
Under Republican Administra- 
tions American manufacturing 
developed, and American workers 
attained the most progressive 
standards of living of any work- 
ers in the world. Now the nation 
owes those workers a debt of 
gratitude for their magnificent 
productive effort in supvort of the 
war. 

Regardless of the professed 
friendship of the New Deal for the 
workingman, the fact remains 
that under the New Deal Amer- 
ican economic life is being de- 
stroyed. 

The New Deal has usurped 
selfish and nartisan control over 
the functions of Government 
agencies where labor relation- 
ships are concerned. The contin- 
ued vnerversion of the Wagner 
Act by the New Deal menaces the 
purposes of the law and threatens 
to destroy collective bargaining 
completely and permanently. 

The long series of Executive 
Orders. and bureaucratic decrees 
reveal a deliberate purpose to 
substitute for contractual agree- 
ments of employers and em- 
ployees the political edicts of a 
New Deal bureaucracy. Labor 
would thus remain organized 
only for the convenience of the 
New Deal in enforcing its orders 
and inflicting its whims upon la- 
bor and industry. 

We condemn the conversion of 
administrative boards, ostensibly 
set uy to settle industrial disputes, 
into instruments for putting into 
effect the financial and economic 
theories of the New Deal. 

We condemn the freezing of 
wage rates at arbitrary levels and 
the binding of men to their jobs 
as destructive to the advancement 
of a free veople. We condemn the 
repeal by Executive Order of the 
laws secured by the Republican 
party to abolish “contract labor’ 
and peonage. We condemn the 
gradual but effective creation of 
a labor front as but one of the 
New Deal’s steps toward a totali- 
tarian state. 

We pledge an end to political 
trickery in the administration of 
labor laws and the handling of 
labor disputes; and equal benefits 
on the basis of equality to all 
labor in the administration of la- 
bor controls. and laws, regardless 
of political affiliation. 

The Department of Labor has 
been emasculated by the New 
Deal. Labor bureaus, agencies and 
committees are scattered far and 
wide, in Washington and through- 
out the country, and have no 
semblance of svstematic or re- 
sponsible organization.. All Gov- 
ernmental labor activities must be 
placed under the direct authority 
and responsibility of the Secretary 
of Labor. Such labor bureaus as 
are not verforming a substantial 
and definite service in the interest 
of labor must be abolished. 


The Secretary of Labor should 
be a renresentative of labor. The 
office of the Secretary of Labor 
was created under a Republican 
President, William Howard Taft. 
It was intended that a representa- 
tive of labor should occupy this 
Cabinet office. The wresent Ad- 
ministration is the first to disre- 
gard this intention. 


The Republican party accepts 
the nurvoses of the National La- 
bor Relations Act, the Wage and 
Hour Act, the Social Security Act 
and all other Federal statutes de- 
signed to promote and protect the 
welfare of American working 
men and women, and we vromise 
a fair and just administration o 
these laws. $ 

American well-being is indivis- 
ible. Any national program which 
injures the national economy in- 
evitably injures the wage earner. 
The American labor movement 
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and the Republican party, while 
continuously strivins for the bet- 
terment of labor’s status, reject 
the communistic and New Deal 
concept that a single group can 
benefit while the general economy 
suffers. 
Agriculture 

We salute the American farm- 
ers, their wives and families for 
their ma*nificent job of wartime 
production and their contribution 
to the war effort, without which 
victory could not be assured. They 
have accomplished this in spite of 
labor shortages, a bungled and 
inexcusable machinery program 
and confused, unreliable, imprac- 
tical price and production admin- 
istration. 

Abundant production is the best 
security against inflation. Gov- 
ernmental volicies in war and in 
peace must be practical and ef- 
ficient, with freedom from regi- 
mentation by an_ impractical 
Washington bureaucracy in order 
to assure independence of. opera- 
tion and bountiful production, fair 
and eauitable market prices for 
farm nroducts, and a sound pro- 
gram for conservation and use of 
our soil and natural resources. 
Educational progress and the so- 
cial and economic stability and 
well-being of the farm family 
must be a prime national pur- 
pose. : 

For the establishment of such a 
program we propose the follow- 
ing: 

1. A Department of Agriculture 
under nractical and experienced 
administration free from regimen- 
tation and confusing Government 
manipulation and control of farm 
programs. 

2. An American market price to 
the American farmer and the pro- 
tection of such price by means of 
support prices, commodity loans, 
or a combination thereof, together 
with such other economic means 
as will assure an income to agri- 
culture that is fair and equitable 
in comparison with labor, business 
and industry. We oppose sub- 
sidies as a substitute for fair mar- 
-kets. 

3. Disposition of surplus war 
commodities in an orderly manner 
without destroying markets or 
continued production and without 
benefit to sveculative profiteers. 
. 4, The control and disposition 
of future surpluses by means of 
<a) new uses develoved through 
constant research, (b) vigorous 
development of foreign markets, 
<c). efficient domestic distribu-- 
tion to meet all domestic require- 
iments, and (d) arrangements 
which will enable farmers to make 
necessary adjustments in produc- 
tion of any given basic crop only 
‘if domestic surpluses should be- 
come abnormal and exceed man- 
ageable proportions. 

' 5. Intensified research to dis- 
eover new crozs, and new and 
«profitable uses for existing crops. 
6. Support of the principle of 
bona fide farmer-owned and 
‘farmer-operated cooperatives. 

7. Consolidation of all Govern- 
ment farm credit under a non- 
partisan board. 

8. To make life more attractive 
on the family-type farm through 
development of rural roads, sound 
extension of rural electrification 
service to the farm and elimina- 
tion of basic evils of tenancy 
wherever they exist. 

' 9. Serious study of and search 
for a sound program of crop in- 
surance with emphasis upon es- 
_tablishing a self-supporting pro- 
gram. 


10. A comprehensive program of | 


soil, forest, water and wild-life 
conservation and development, and 
sound irrigation projects, adminis-. 
‘tered as far as possible at State 
and regional levels. 
Business and Industry 

’ We give assurance now to re- 
store peacetime industry at the 
earliest possible time, using every. 
eare to avoid discrimination be- 
tween different sections of the 





country, (a) by prompt settlement 
of war contracts with early pay- | 


iries, and (b) by. disposal of sur- 


plus Government plants, equip- 


ment and supplies, with due con- | 


sideration to small 
with care to prevent 
and injury to existing agriculture 
and industry. 


buyers and 


Small business is the basis of | 
It must be} 


American enternrise. 
preserved. If protected 
discrimination and 


against 
afforded 


equality of opportunity through- | 
out the nation, it will become the | 


most notent factor in providing 
employment. It must also be aided 
by changes in taxation, by elimi- 
nating excessive and repressive 
regulation and Government com- 
petition, by the enforcement of 
laws against monopoly and unfair 
competition, and by providing 
simpler and cheaper methods for 
obtaining venture capital neces- 
sary for growth and expansion. 

For the protection of the pub- 
lic, and for the securéty of millions 
of holders of policies of insurance 
in mutual and private companies, 
we insist upon strict and exclusive 
regulation and supervision of the 
business of insurance by the sev- 
eral States where local conditions 
are best known and where local 
needs can best be met. 

We favor the re-establishment 
and maintenance, as early as 
military considerations will per- 
mit, of a sound and adequate 
American merchant marine under 
private ownershio and manage- 
ment. 

The Republican party pledges 
itself to foster the development 
of such strong privately owned 
air transportation systems and 
communications systems as will 
best serve the interests of the 
American people. 

The Federal Government should 
plan a vrogram for flood control, 
inland waterways and other eco- 
nomically justifiable public works, 
and prevare the necessary plans 
in advance so that construction 
may proceed rapidly in emergency 
and in times of reduced employ- 
ment. We urge that States and 
local governments. pursue _ the 
same policy with reference to 
highways and other nublic. works. 
within their. jurisdiction. 


Taxation and Fimance 


As soon as the war ends the 
present rates of taxation on indi- 
divual incomes, on corporations 
and- on consumption should be 
reduced as far as is consistent with 
the payment of the normal ex- 
penditures of Government in the 
post-war period. We reject the 
theory of restoring prosperity 
through Government spending 
and deficit financing. 

We shall eliminate from the 
budget all wasteful and unneces-. 
sary expenditures and exercise 
the most rigid economy. 

It is essential that Federal and 
State tax structures be more ef- 
fectively coordinated to the end 
that State tax sources be not un- 
duly impaired. 

We shall maintain the value of 
the American dollar and regard 
the payment of Government debt 
as an obligation of honor which 
prohibits any policy leading to the 
depreciation of the currency. We 
shall reduce that debt as soon as 
economic conditions make such 
reduction possible. 

Control of the currency must be 
restored to Congress by repeal of 
existing legislation which gives 
the President unnecessary and 
dangerous powers over our cur- 
rency. 


Foreign Trade 


“We assure. American. farmers: 
livestock producers, workers and 
industry .that we will establish 
and maintain a fair protective 
tariff on competitive products ‘so 
that the standards of living’ of 
our people shall not be impaired 
through the importation of com- 
modities' produced abroad by 
labor or producers functioning 
upon lower standards than our 
own. 

If the post-war world is to be 
properly organized, a great ex- 
tension of world trade will be 


ment of Government obligations i necessary to repair the wastes of 


and disposal of surplus invento-. 


war and build an enduring peace. 


monopoly | 


y 


The Republican party, always re-| ministration of all measures for 
;membering that its primary obli- | the veteran’s benefit. 


gation, which must be fulfilled, 
lis to our own workers, 


farmers and our own 


our own | Racial and Religious Intolerance 


industry, | 
'pledges that it will join with others 


We unreservedly condemn the 
injection into American life of 


in leadership in every co-operative | appeals to racial or religious pre- 


effort to remove unnecessary and 
destructive barriers to 


that tariffs which protect it 
against foreign competition should 
be modified only by reciprocal 
bilateral trade agreements 
proved by Congress. 

Relief and Rehabilitation 


We favor the prompt extension of 
relief and emergency assistance 
to the peoples of the liberated 
countries without duplication and 
conflict between Government 
agencies. 

We favor immediate feeding of 
the starving children of our Allies 
and friends in the Nazi-dominated 
countries and we comdemn the 
New Deal Administration for its 
failure, in the face of humanitari- 
an demands, to make any effort 
to do this. 

We favor assistance by direct 
credits in reasonable amounts to 
liberated countries to enable them 
to buy from this country the goods 
necessary to revive their economic 
systems, 


Bureaucracy 


The National Administration 
has become a sprawling, over- 
lapping bureaucracy. It is under- 
mined by executive abuse of pow- 
er, confused lines of authority, 
duplication of effort, inadequate 
fiscal controls, loose personnel 
practices and an attitude of. ar- 
rogance previously unknown in 
our history. 

The times cry out for the resto- 
ration of harmony in Government, 
for a balance of legislative and 
executive. responsibility, for effi- 
ciency and economy, for pruning 
and abolishing unnecessary agen- 
cies and personnel, for effective 
fiscal and personnel controls and 
for an-entirely new spirit in our 
Federal Government. 

We pledge an Administration 
wherein the President, acting in 
harmony with Congress, will ef- 
fect these necessary reforms and 
raise the Federal service to a high 
level of efficiency and competence. 

We_insist that limitations must 
be placed upon spending by. Gov- 
ernment corporations of vast sums 
never appropriated by Congress, 
but made available by directives, 
and that their accounts should be 
subject to audit by the General 
Accounting Office. 


Two-Term Limit for President 


' We favor an amendment to the 
Constitution providing that no 
person shall be President of the 
United States for more than two 
terms of four years each. 


Equal Rights 


We favor submission by Con- 
gress to the States of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing 
for equal rights for men and 
women. We favor job opportuni- 
ties in the post-war world open to 
men and women alike without 
discrimination in rate of pay be- 
cause of sex. 


Veterans 


The Republican party has al- 
ways supported suitable measures 
to reflect the nation’s gratitude 
and to discharge its duty toward 
the veterans of all wars. 

We approve; have supported 
and have aided in» the enactment 
of ‘laws* which provide for re- 
‘employment of veterans of this 
war in their old positions, for 
‘mustering-out-pay, for pensions 
for widows and orphans of such 
‘veterans killed or disabled, for 
rehabilitation of disabled veterans, 
for temporary unemployment ben- 
efits, for education and vocational 
training, and for assisting veterans 
in acquiring homes and farms and 
in establishing themselves in busi- 
ness. 

We shall be diligent in remedy- 





ing defects in veteran's legislation 
and shall insist upon efficient ad- 


ap- | 


, Judice. 
interna- | 
tional trade. We will always bear gressional inquiry to ascertain the 
in mind that the domestic market | extent 
is America’s greatest market and | 


We pledge an immediate Con- 
to which mistreatment, 
segregation and _ discrimination 
against Negroes who are in our 
armed forces are impairing morale 
and efficiency and the adoption 
of corrective legislation. 

We pledge the establishment by 
Federal legislation of a permanent 
Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission. 


Anti-Poll Tax 


The payment ofany poll tax 
should not be a condition of vot- 
ing in Federal elections, and we 
favor immediate submission of a 
Constitutional amendment for its 
abolition. 


Anti-Lynching 
We favor legislation against 
lynching and pledge our sincere 


efforts in behalf of its early en- 
actment. 


Indians 


We pledge an immediate, just 
and final settlement of all Indian 
claims between the Government 
and the Indian citizenship of the 
nation. We will take politics out 
of the administration of Indian 
affairs. 


Problems of the West 


We favor a comprehensive pro- 
gram of reclamation projects for 
our arid and semi-arid States, 
with recognition and full protec- 
tion of the rights and interests of 
those States in the use and con- 
trol of water for present and 
future irrigation and other bene- 
ficial consumptive uses. 


We favor (a) exclusion from 
this country of livestock and fresh 
and chilled meat from countries 
harboring foot and mouth disease 
or rinderpest; (b) full protection 
of our fisheries whether by 
domestic regulation or -treaties; 
(c) consistent with military needs, 
the prompt return to _ private 
ownership of lands acquired for 
war purposes; (d) withdrawal or 
acquisition of lands for establish- 
ment of national parks, monu- 
ments and wild life refuges, only 
after due regard to local problems 
and under closer controls to be 
established by the Congress; (e) 
restoration of the long established 
public land policy which provides 
opportunity of ownership by citi- 
zens to promote the highest land 
use; (f) full development of our 
forests on the basis of cropping 
and sustained yield; cooperation 
with private owners for conserva- 
tion and fire protection; (g) the 
prompt reopening of mines which 
can be operated by miners and 
workers not subject to military 
service and which have been 
closed by bureaucratic denial of 
labor or material; (h) adequate 
stock-piling of war minerals and 
metals for possible future emer- 
gencies; (i) continuance, for tax 
purposes, of adequate depletion 
allowances on oil, gas and 
minerals; (j) adminjstration of 
laws relating to oil and gas on the 
public domain to encourage ex- 
ploratory operations to meet the 
public need; (k) continuance of 
present Federal laws on mining 
claims on the public domain. good 
faith administration thereof, and 
we state our opposition to the 
‘plans of the Secretary of the In- 
terior. to . substitute a leasing 
system; and (1) larger representa- 
tion in the. Federal Government 
of men and women especially 
familiar with western problems. 


Hawaii 


Hawaii, which shares the nation’s 
obligations equally with the 
several States, is entitled to the 
fullest measure of home rule 
looking toward Statehood: and to 
equality with the several States 
in the rights of their citizens and 


in the application of all our na- 





tional laws. 


Alaska 


Alaska is entitled to the fullest 
measure of home rule looking to- 
ward Statehood. 


Puerto Rico 

Statehood is a logical aspiration 
of the people of Puerto Rico who 
were made citizens of the United 
States by Congress in 1917; legis- 
lation affecting Puerto Rico, in 
so far as feasible, should be in 
harmony with the realization of 
that aspiration. 

Palestine 


In order to give refuge to mil- 
lions of distressed Jewish men, 
women and children driven from 
their homes by tyranny, we call 
for the opening of Palestine to 
their unrestricted immigration 
and land ownership, so that in ac- ° 
cordance with the full intent and 
purpose of the Balfour Declara- 
tion of 1917 and the resolution of 
a Republican Congres in 1922, 
Palestine may be constitued as a 
free and democratic common- 
wealth. We condemn the failure 
of the President to insist that the 
mandatory of Palestine carry out 
the provision of the Balfour Dec- 
laration and of the mandate while. 
he pretends to support them. 


Free Press and Radio 


In times like these, when whole 
peoples have found themselves 
shackled by Governments which 
denied the *truth, or, worse, dealt 
in half-truths or. withheld the 
facts from the pupblic, it is im-’ 
perative to the maintenance of a 
free America that the press and 
radio be free and that full and 
complete information be available 
to Americans. There must be no 
censorship except to the extent 
required by war necessity. 

We insistently condemn any 
tendency to regard the press or 
the radio as instruments of the 
Administration and the use of 
Government publicity agencies 
for partisan ends. We need a new 
radio law which will define, in. 
clear and unmistakable language, 
the role of the Federal Communi- 
cations: Commission. 

All channels of news must be. 
kept open with equality of access 
to information at the source. If 
agreement can be achieved with 
foreign nations to establish the 
same principles, it will be a valu- 
able contribution to future peace. 

Vital facts must not be with- 
held. 

We want no more Pear] Harbor 


reports. 
‘ Good Faith 


The acceptance of the nomina- 
tions made by this convention 
carries with it, as a matter of pri- 
vate honor and public faith, an 
undertaking by each candidate to 
be true to the principles and pro- 
gram herein set forth. 


Conclusion 


The essential question at trial 
in this nation is whether men can 
organize together in a highly in- 
dustrialized society, succeed, and 
still be free. That is the essential 
question at trial throughout the 
world today. 

In this time of confusion and 
strife, when moral values are be- 
ing crushed on every side, we 
pledge ourselves to uphold with 
all our strength, the Bill of 
Rights, the Constitution and the 
law of the land. We so pledge 
ourselves that the American tra-- 
dition may stand forever as the 
beacon light of civilization. 


nois Bankers Fix 





Convention Dates 


Secretary Harrv C. Hausman of 
the Illinois Bankers Association 
announced on June 28, that the 
Council of Administration of the. 
Association has fixed the time 
and place of its 55th annual con— 
vention at the Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis, May 2, 3-4, 1945, and 
that the annual meetings of groups 
of the Northern half of the state 
will be held during the week of 





Oct. 9 and those in the Southern 
half during Cct. 23, 1944, 
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Dewey Says GOP 


Victory Will End 


QOne-Man Government In America 


(Continued from first page) 


dential “nomination, and in his 
speech indicating his withdrawal 
from the Presidential contest, he 
asked those who had supported 
him not to present his name, but 
to cast their votes for Gov. Dewey. 


From the Associated Press ac- | 
counts (June 28) from the Chicago | 


Stadium, where the convention 
was held, we take the following: 

Selected today with Gov. John 
W. Bricker of Ohio, to try to lead 
the Republican party on a tri- 
umphal march back to the White 
House, Gov. Dewey departed from 
his prepared speech to say: 

“I am happy and proud to be 
associated with my good friend 
from the State of Ohio, John W. 
Bricker. 

“For many months John Bricker 
has gone from State to State tell- 
ing the people of the issues, of 
the great need for a better gov- 
ernment, for the sound principles 
of government, and the leadership 
which will come to it with a Re- 
publican victory this year. 

“Never before have I seen such 
good statesmanship and _ good 
sportsmanship as that displayed 
by John Bricker here this morn- 
ing and I am proud to be associ- 
ated with him.” 

When Dewey completed his ad- 
dress and the applause had 
quieted, Gov. Bricker came for- 
ward and clasped his hand. 

In his speech of acceptance Gov. 
Dewey declared that he had come 
to this great task as a free man— 
that he had “made no pledges, 


promises or commitments, ex- 
pressed or implied, to any man or 
woman.’ Said the Associated 
Press: 


The 42-year-old former racket 
buster, who would be the young- 
est President in American history 
—if he wins in November—in- 
jected into his acceptance speech 
an accent on youth. He laid spe- 
cial emphasis, too, on the asser- 
tion that “this election will bring 
an end to one-man government 
in America.” 

Gov. Dewey referred to the 
Americans “on battle grounds 
around the world, . . . pressing on 
for total victory” and declared 
that “everything we say or do to- 
day and in the future must be 
devoted to the single purpose of 
that victory.” “Then, when vic- 
tory is won, we must devote our- 
selves with equal unity of purpose 
to rewinning at home the freedom 
they have won at such desperate 
eost abroad.” 


“When we have won the war.” 
Gov. Dewey pointed out, “we shall 
still have to win the peace. We 
are agreed. all of us, that America 
will participate with other sov- 
ereign nations in a cooperative 
effort to prevent future wars.” 


“The building of the peace,” 
Gov. Dewey observetl, “is more 
than a matter of international co- 
. Operation. God has_ endowed 
America with such blessings as to 
fit her for a great role in the 
world. We can only play that role 
if we are strong and healthy and 
vigorous as nature has equipped 
us to be.” 


“It would be a tragedy after 
this war,” he said, “if Americans 
returned from our armed forces 
and failed to find the freedom 
and opportunity for which they 
fought. . . . We Republicans are 
agreed that full employment shall 
be a first ohiective of national 
policy. And by full employment 
I mean a real chance for everv 
man and woman to earn a decent 
living.” In part Gov. Dewey also 
said: 

“It is the New Deal that tells 
us that America has lost its ca- 
pacity to grow. We shall never 
build a better world by listening 
to those counsels of defeat. Is 
America o!d and wern out, as the 
New Dea'rc tell 1s? JTook to the 
beaches of Normandy for the an- 
swer. Look to the reaches of the 





wide Pacific—to the corners of 
the world where American men 
are fighting. Look to the marvels 
of production in the war plants in 
your own cities and towns. I say 
to you: Our country is just fight- 
ing its way through to new hori- 
zons. The future of America has 
no limit.” 

In reporting the proceedings 
incident to Gov. Dewey’s nomina- 
tion, the Associated Press said: 

Gov. Dwight Griswold of Ne- 
braska nominated Dewey: 

“The past will have its spokes- 
man in this campaign. I give to 
you, as the nominee of the Re- 
publican party, the spokesman of 
the future, Thomas E. Dewey.” 

1% %* ke 


Senator Joseph H. Ball of Min- 
nesota took the podium, his face 
serious and tired. For days he had 
been leading a battle for Lt. Com- 
mander Harold E. Stassen of Mi- 
nesota. 

“As long as there was the 
slightest chance of Stassen’s nom- 
ination,” he said, “we were de- 
termined to present his name to 
this convention. Governor Brick- 
er’s eloquent statement has elim- 
inated any chance that existed. 
Minnesota’s delegation has there- 
for decided not to present Stas- 
sen’s name to this convention.” 

It was all over then but the 
balloting. But there had to be a 
few more speeches first. 

Representative Everett M. Dirk- 
sen of Illinois, the only avowed 
candidate for the Presidential 
nomination other than Gov. 
Rricker, pledged his support to 
Dewey. 

Seconding speeches were made 
bv Gov. Leverett Saltonstall of 
Maassachusetts and Representa- 
tive Leonard W. Hall of New 
York. 

To Gov. Edward Martin of 
Pennsylvania was given the priv- 
‘lege of nominating Bricker for 
Vice President. 

“We named a young and vigor- 
ous and courageous man to lead 
us in the battle this fall,” Martin 


declared. “He needs a man with 
Me qualifications to assist 
im. 


“IT want to place in nomination 
2 man of real courage, starting 
back in that little log house where 
he was born, and carried out as 
Governor of the great State of 
Ohio.” 

A seconding speech came from 
Mayor James Garfield Stewart of 
Cincinnati, who had to make ma- 
jor repairs on an address in which 
he had planned originally to nom- 
inate Bricker for the presidency. 

Seconds came, too. from Gov- 
ernors Harry F. Kelly of Michi- 
gan and Simeon S. Willis of Ken- 
‘tuckv, and from Senator John 
Danaher of Connecticut. 

The roll was called again, and 
‘his time there wasn’t even one 
dissenting vote. 

And, excent for Dewey’s ac- 
“eptance address, the convention 
was all over—a day ahead of time. 


Gov. Dewey’s Sneech of Accept- 
ance Follows 


I am profoundly moved by the 
‘rust you have placed in me. I 
deevly feel the responsibility 
‘vhich goes with your nomination 
for President of the United States 
.t this grave hour of our nation’s 
Sistory. 

That I have not sought this 
responsibility. all of you know. I 
told the people of my state, two 
vears ago, that it was my inten- 
tion to devote my full term es 
Governor exelusively to their 
service, You have decided other- 
wise. In accordance with the prin- 
ciples of our republican form of 
government you have laid upon 
me the highest dutv to which an 











I come to this great task.a free 
man. I have made no pledges, 
promises or commitments, ex- 
pressed or implied, to any-man or 
woman. 
cept to the American people. 

These pledges I do make: 

To men and women of the Re- 
publican party* everywhere 
pledge my utmost effort in the 
months ahead. In return I ask 
for your support. Without it I can- 
not discharge the heavy obligation 
you lay upon me. 

To Americans of every party I 
pledge that on Jan. 20 next year 


|lour Government will again have 


a Cabinet of the ablest men and 
women to be found in America. 
Its members will expect and will 
receive full delegation of the 
powers of their office. They will 
be capable of administering those 
powers. They will each be ex- 
perienced in the task to be done, 
and young enough to do it. This 
election will bring an end to one- 
man Government in America. 

To Americans of every party I 
pledge a campaign dedicated to 
one end above all other — that 
this nation under God may con- 
tinue in the years ahead a free 
nation of free men. 

At this moment on battle- 
grounds around the world Amer- 
icans are dying for the freedom 
of our country. Their comrades 
are pressing on in the face of 
hardship and suffering. They are 
pressing on for total victory and 
for the liberties of all of us. 

Everything we say or do today 
and in the future must be devoted 
to the single purpose of that vic- 
tory. Then, when victory is won, 
we must devote ourselves with 
equal unity of purpose to re-win- 
ning at home the freedom they 
have won at such desperate cost 
abroad. 

To our Allies let us send from 
this convention one message from 
our hearts: The American people 
are united with you to the limit 
of our resources and our man 
power, devoted to the single task 
of victory and the establishment 
of a firm and lasting peace. 

To every member of the Axis 
powers let us send this message: 
By this political campaign, which 
you are unable to understand, our 
will to victory will be strength- 
ened, and with every day you 
further delay surrender the con- 
sequences to you will be more 
severe. 


That we shall win this war 
none of us and few of our ene- 
mies can now have any doubt. 
But how we win this war is of 
major importance for the years 
ahead. We won the last war but 
it did not stay won. This time we 
must also win the purposes for 
which we are fighting. Germany 
must never again nourish the de- 
lusion that she could have won. 


We must carry to Japan a de- 
feat so crushing and complete 
that every last man among them 
knows that he has been beaten. 
We must not merely defeat the 
armies and navies of our enemies. 
We must defeat, once and for all, 
their will to make war. In their 
hearts as well as with their lips 
let them be taught to say: “Never 
again.” 

The military conduct of the war 
is outside this campaign. It is and 
must remain completely out of 
volitics. General Marshall and Ad- 
miral King are doing a superb 
iob. Thank God for both of them. 
Let me make it crystal clear that 
a change of administration next 
January cannot and will not in- 
volve any change in the military 
conduct of the war. If there is not 
now anv civilian interference with 
the military and naval commands. 
a change in administration will 
not 2lter that status. If there is 
civilian interference, the new ad- 
ministration will put a stop to it 
forthwith. 


But the war is being fought on 
the home front as well as abroad. 


American can be called. No one | While all of us are deeply proud 
has a right to refuse that cell. |of the military conduct of the war, 


With the hely of God. JT choll try 


ean we honestly sav that the home 


to be worthy of the trust. I accept! front could not bear improve- 


the nomination. 


ment? The present Administra- 





I shall make none, ex-. 


I i 


tion in Washington has_ been. in 
office for more-than 11 years. To- 
day it is at war with Congress, 
and at war with itself. Squabbles 
between Cabinet members, feuds 
between rival bureaucrats and 
bitterness between the President 
land his own party members, in 
and out of Congress, have become 
the order of the day. In the vital 
matters of taxation, price control, 
rationing, labor relations, man 
power, we have become familiar 
with the spectacle of wrangling, 
bungling and confusion. 

Does any one suggest that the 
present national Administration is 
giving either efficient or compe- 
tent government? We have not 
heard that claim made, even by its 
most fanatical supporters. No, all 
they tell us is that in its young 
days it did some good things. 

That we freely grant. But now 
it has grown old in office. It has 
become tired and quarrelsome. It 
seems that the great men who 
founded this nation really knew 
what they were talking about 
when they said that three terms 
were too many. 

When we have won the war, 
we shall still have to win the 
peace. We are agreed, all of us, 
that America will participate with 
other sovereign nations in a co- 
operative effort to prevent future 
wars. Let us face up boldly to 
the magnitude of that task. We 
shall not make secure the peace of 
the world by mere words. 

We cannot do it simply by 
drawing up a fine-sounding treaty. 
It cannot be the work of one man 
or of.a little group of rulers who 
meet together in private confer- 
ences. The structure of peace 
must be built. It must be the 
work of many men. We must 
have as our representatives in this 
task the ablest men and women 
America can produce, and the 
'structure they join in building 
lmust rest upon the solid rock of 
;a unitcd American opinion. 

I am not one of those who des- 
pair of achieving that end. I am 
utterly confident we can do. it. 
For years, we have had men_in 
Washington who were notoriously 
weak in certain branches of arith- 
metic but who specialized in divi- 
sion. They have played up minor 
differences of opinion among our 
people until the people of other 
countries might have thought that 
America was cleft in two. 

But all the while there was a 
large, growing area of agreement. 
Recently the overwhelming ma- 
jesty of that broad area of agree- 
ment has become obvious. The 
Republican party can take pride 
in helping to define it and broad- 
en it. There are only a few, a 
very few, who really believe that 
America should try to remain 
aloof from the world. 

There are only a relatively few 
who believe it would be practical 
for America or her allies to re- 
nounce all sovereignty and join 
a super-state. I certainly would 
not deny those two extremes the 
right to their opinions; but I stand 
firmly with the overwhelming ma- 
jority of my fellow citizens in that 
great wide area of agreement. 
That agreement was clearly ex- 
pressed by the Republican Mack- 
inac declaration and was adopted 
in the foreign policy plank of this 
convention. , 

No organization for peace will 
last if it is slipped through by 
stealth or trickery or the momen- 


phrases. We shall have to work 
and pray and be patient and 
make sacrifices to achieve a really 
lasting peace. ; 
That is not too much to ask in 
the name of those who have died 
for the future of our country. 
This is no task to be entrusted to 
stubborn men, grown old and tired 
and quarrelsome in office. We 
learned that in 1919. 

The building of the peace is 
more than a matter of interna- 
tional co-operation. God has en- 
dowed America with such bless- 
ings as to fit her for a great role 
in the world. We can only play 
that role if we are strong and 





tary hypnotism of highsounding 








healthy and ~ vigorous. as nature. 
has equipped us to be. It would’ 
be a tragedy after this war if 
Americans. returned from our 
armed forces and failed to find the 


freedom and _ opportunity for 
which they fought. 
This must be a land where 


every man and woman has a fair 
chance to work and get ahead. 
Never again must free Americans 
face the specter of long-continued 
mass unemployment. We _ Re- 
publicans are agreed that full em- 
ployment shall be a first objective 


: of national policy. By full employ- 


ment I mean a real chance for 
every man and woman to earn a 
decent living at a decent wage. 

What hope does the present ad- 
ministration. offer here? In 1940 
the year before this country en- 
tered the war, there were still ten 
million unemployed. After seven 
years of unequaled power and un- 
paralleled spending, the New Deal 
had failed utterly to solve that 
problem. It never solved that 
problem. It was left to be solved 
by war. Do we have to have a war 
in order to get jobs? 

What are we now offered? Only 
the dreary prospect of a continued 
war economy after the war, with 
interference piled on interference 
and petty tyrannies rivaling the 
very regimentation against which 
we are now at war. 

The present administration has 
never solved this fundamental 
problem of jobs and opportunity. 
It never can solve this problem. 
It has never even understood 
what makes a job. It has never 
been for full production. It has 
lived in chattering fear of abun- 
dance. It has specialized in cur- 
tailment and restriction. It has 
been consistently hostile to and 
abusive of American business and 
American industry, although it is 
in business and industry that most 
of us make our living. 

In ail the record of the last 
11 years is there anything that 
suggests the present administra- 
tion can bring about high-level 
employment after this war? Is 
there any reason -to-believe that 
those who have so signally failed 
in the past can succeed in the fu- 
ture? The problem of jobs will 
not be easily solved, but it will 
never be solved at all unless we 
get a new, progressive administra-~ 
tion in Washington —and that 
means a Republican administra- 
tion. 


For 150 years America was the 
hope of the world. Here on this 
great broad continent we had 
brought into being something for 
which men had longed through- 
out all history. Here, all men 
were held to be free and equal. 
Here, government derived its just 
powers from the consent of the 
governed. Here men _. believed 
passionately in freedom, inde- 
pendence—the God-given right of 
the individual to be his own mas- 
ter. 


Yet, with all of this freedom— 
I insist—because of this freedom 
—ours was a land of plenty. In 
a fashion unequaled anywhere 
else in the world, America grew 
and strengthened; our standard of 
living became the envy of the 
world. In all lands, men and 
women looked toward America as 
the pattern of what they, them- 
selves, desired. And because we 
were what we were, good will 
flowed toward us from all corners 
of the earth. An American was 
welcomed everywhere and looked 
upon with admiration and regard, » 


At times, we had our troubles; 
made our share of mistakes; but 
we faltered only to go forward 
with renewed vigor. It remained 
for this past 11 years, under the 
present national administration, 
for continuing unemployment to 
be accepted with resignation as 
the inevitable condition of a na- 
tion past its prime. 

It is the New Deal which tells 
us that America has lost its ca- 
pacity to grow. We shall never 
build a better world by listening 
to those counsels of defeat. Is 
America old and worn out? Look 
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Roosevelt Signs Bill Extending Price Contro! Act 
- For One Year—Sees Enforcement Impaired 


(Continued from page 99) 


retail prices of necessary food 
items. Meantime rents have been | 
firmly held. 

“The Stabilization Extension 
Act represents the considered 
judgment of the Congress that the | 
policies and the programs which | 
have resulted in this achievement | 
are sound policies and sound pro- 
grams and should be continued, 
for another year. 

“In particular it should be noted 
that the Congress rejected all 
pleas which would require any 
general change in the wage, price 
and subsidy policies now in effect. 

“During the past three months, / 
while the Extension Act was under 
consideration and debate in the) 
Congress, the clamor of pressure 
groups was loud in the land, I 
think it is a source of gratifica-) 
tion that in spite of this clamor 
the Congress -has_ stood firm 
against any departure from the 
basic principles which have made 
it possible for us to hold the line. 

“Some of the amendments in- 
troduced in the Stabilization Ex- 
tension Act may make it some- 
what harder to hold the line. But 
I am advised by the enforcing} 
agencies that in their opinion the 
line can be held against infla- 
tionary price increases if they, 
were supported in a firm adminis- 
tration of the law in accordance 
with its basic objectives. | 

“The provisions of the Exten- 
sion Act which give me the most 
concern are those relating to en-" 
forcement. No act is any better: 
than its enforcement. No act, least 
of all a price control act, can be 
effectively enforced without the 
support of the people affected by 
it. But people tend to become 
careless in the observance of even 
a good law if it is not enforced 
against the fringe of chiselers who 
will violate a law whenever they 
think they can get away with it.' 

“I know that the Congress in 
relaxing the penalties against) 
non-willful violations was anx-' 
ious to protect only those acting 
in good faith and not those who 
do not wish to know what the law | 
requires of them. But I fear that) 
the changes made will weaken 
and obstruct the effective enforce- 
ment of the law. I hope that ex- 
perience may not justify my fear. 
But if it should turn out that the 
enforcing officers encounter seri- 
ous difficulties in bringing chisel- 
ers and black market operators to 
book, I shall ask the Congress to 
remove the difficulties. 

“In enacting the Stabilization 
Extension Act the Congress has 
performed a signal service. It has 
heard and considered all the com- 
plaints against the Stabilization! 
Act. It has tried to deal with 

















people that the line against infla- 
tion should be held. 

“I think the occasion is appro- 
priate to express deep apprecia- 
tion of the splendid work done by 
the officials charged with enforc- 
ing the stabilization program, and 
particularly the workers in the 
field offices, and in all the county 
war boards and the local price and 
rationing boards. Without them 
we could not have held the line. 
They have served their country 
well.” 

Noting that the legislation is 
designed to prolong wartime price, 
wage and rent controls, the Asso- 
ciated Press from Washington 
June 21 (when Congress accepted 
the compromise bill) reported: 

“A compromise, the price legis- 
lation extends wartime economic 
controls for one year, to June 30, 
1945, but changes the present law 
in several particulars. 

“Final legislative action on the 
price-rent-wage bill came as the 
Senate and House speedily ap- 
proved and arbitrated a version 
of divergent measures worked 
out by a committee of the two 
bodies. 

“James F,. Byrnes, War Mobili- 
zation Director, took a personal 
hand in arbitrating the chief issue, 
an amendment by Senator Bank- 
head (D., Ala.), which the House 
had refused to take. 

“As finally modified and ap- 
proved, the amendment provides 
that OPA adjust ceilings on 
‘major’ textile items to reflect 
parity prices for raw cotton. Guar- 
antees of profits to textile millers, 
as provided in the original Bank- 
head proposal, were eliminated. 

“Raw cotton now is 


cents a pound parity figure. 

“The bill calls upon the Presi- 
dent to take ‘all lawful action’ to 
assure producers of cotton, corn, 
wheat, rice, tobacco and peanuts 
not less than parity or the highest 
price which prevailed for the crop 
in the first nine months of 1942, 
whichever is higher. 

“It bans food subsidies after 
June 30, 1945, unless Congress 
specifically appropriates funds for 
them. It also relaxes rent controls 
in individual ‘hardship’ cases, and 
reduces penalties for price ceil- 
ing violators who can prove in 
court that their violations were 
not willful or the result of negli- 
gence. 

“OPA is armed with authority 
to initiate treble damage suits 
against price violators if con- 
sumers fail to act, and miembers 
of the House-Senate conference 
committee said that, taken as a 
whole, the measure would not 
weaken existing stabilization ma- 
chinery. 


selling | 
about one cent below the 21.08) 


‘Roosevelt Signs “GI Bill of Rights” — 


Benefiis For Veterans Of This War 


In affixing his signature on June 22 to the measure generally 
known as the “G. I. Bill of Rights,” President Roosevelt issued a 
statement in which he said that, with the signing of the bill, “a well- 
rounded program of special veterans’ benefits is nearly completed. 
It gives emphatic notice to the men and women in our armed forces 
that the American people do not intend to let them down.” The 
bill was enacted under the title of® 
“Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944,” and the President re- 
ferred to it as substantially car- 
rying out most of the recommen- 
dations made by him in a speech 
on July 28, 1943, and more spe- 
cifically in messages to the Con- 
gress dated Oct. 27, 1943, and Nov. 
23, 1943.” Two recent references 
to the legislation appeared in 
these columns—one in our issue 
of June 1, page 2287, and the 
other on page 2494 in the June 15 
issue—the latter noted the com- 
pletion of Congressional action on 
the bill. 

In Associated Press accounts 
from Washington on June 22, it 
was indicated that with Congres- 
sional leaders and heads of veter- 
ans’ organizations looking on, the 
President put his signature to the 
measure authorizing Federal loans, 
hospitalization, job insurance, 
schooling and other ex-service 
benefits estimated to cost between 
$3,000,000,000 and $6,500,000,000.” 

From the same advices we also 
quote: 

The measure includes a provi- 
sion that whatever benefits the 
veterans receive under the “G. I.” 
bill be deducted from any ad- 
justed compensation or bonus 
which may be voted. The princi- 
pal benefits include: 

(1) A flat weekly $20 unemploy- 
ment payment. For each calendar 
month of active service the vet- 
eran will be entitled to four weeks 
of allowances. Payments will be 
limited to 52 weeks for the first 
two years after discharge, and will 
be denied veterans who refuse 
suitable work. 

(2) A minimum of a year’s 
education for veterans whose 
schooling was interrupted by the 
war, with the Government paying 
up to $500 in annual tuition and 





other fees in addition to $50 
monthly subsistence, plus $25 for 
dependents. The law presumes 
that education was interfered with 
if the veterans entered the service 
while 25 or younger. 

Those older ones will have to 
prove interference. 

Maximum schooling, either in 
public or private colleges, uni- 
verisities, trade or business schools 
will be limited to four years. 

(3) Government - guaranteed 
loans by private and public lend- 
ing agencies at not more than 4% 
interest, repayable in 20 years. 
The government will guarantee 
loans for purchase and repair of 
homes, farms and small businesses 
up to 50% of the principal pro- 
vided the guarantee does not ex- 
ceed $2,000, and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration will absorb the inter- 
est for the first year on the 
amount guaranteed. 

In cases where an original loan 
has been made or financed by a 
Government agency, the Veterans’ 
Administration may guarantee the 
entire amount of a secondary loan 
covering the required 20% down 
payment on the purchase price of 
a home. 

(4) Creation of a job-finding 
agency within the United States 
Employment Service, with the Di- 
rector of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration as Chairman. 

(5) Authority for the Veterans’ 
Administration to spend $500,000,- 
000 in construction of hospital 
facilities to provide for the care 
of returning service people. 

The law gives the Veterans’ Ad- 
| ministration, which will adminis- 
ter all the benefits, the status 
of an essential war agency, en- 
titled to priorities in personnel, 
equipment, supplies and materials 
second only to the War and Navy 
Departments. 

The statement of the President 
on signing of the bill (S. 1767) 
follows: 

“This bill, which I have signed 
today, substantially carried out 
most of the recommendations 
made by me in a speech on July 
28, 1943, and more specifically in 
messages to the Congress dated 
Oct. 27, 1943, and Nov. 23, 1943. 


(1) It gives service men and 
women the opportunity of resum- 
ing their education or technical 
training after discharge, or of tak- 
ing a refresher or retainer course, 
not only without tuition charge 
up to $500 per school year, but 
with the right to receive a month- 
ly living allowance while pursu- 
ing their studies. 





less Congress appropriates directly 
for their continuance. 

“It forbids the establishment of 
any ceiling price on fishery prod- 
ucts at less than the average of 
such prices for 1942. 

“It directs adjustment of fresh 
fruit and vegetable prices to take 
into account unusual crop losses. 


“It sets up a board of review, 
to be composed of OPA personnel, 
to hear evidence in_ protests 
against regulations and to advise 
the price administrator as to ac- 
tion on protests. The amendment 
also permits protests to be filed at 
any time, but final authority as 
to their validity is left with the 
present emergency court of ap- 


eral Government has already pro~ 
vided for the armed forces of this 
war adequate dependency allow- 
ances; mustering-out pay; gener- 
ous hospitalization, medical care 
and vocational rehabilitation and 
training; liberal pensions in case 
of death or disability in military 
service; substantial war risk life 
insurance, and guaranty of premi- 
ums on commercial policies during 
service; protection of civil rights 
and suspension of enforcement of 
certain civil liabilities during ser- 
vice; emergency maternal care for 
wives of enlisted men, and re« 
employment rights for returning 
veterans. 

“This bill, therefore, and the 
former legislation, provide the 
special benefits which are due te 
the members of our armed forces 
—for they ‘have been compelled 
to make greater economic sacrifice 
and every other kind of sacrifice 
than the rest of us and are en- 
titled to definite action to help 
take care of their special prob« 
lems.’ While further study and 
experience may suggest some 
changes and improvements, the 
Congress is to be congratulated on 
the prompt action it has taken. 

“There still remains one recom- 
mendation which I made on Nov. 
23, 1943, which I trust that the 
Congress will soon adopt—the ex- 
tension of social security credits 
under the Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance Law to all 
service men and women for the 
period of their service. 

“T trust that the Congress will 
also soon provide similar oppor« 
tunities for post-war education 
and unemployment insurance to 
the members of the merchant ma- 
rine, who have risked their lives 
time and again during this war 
for the welfare of their country. 

“But apart from these special 
benefits which fulfill the special 
needs of veterans, there is still 
much to be done. 

“As I stated in my message to 
the Congress of Nov. 23, 1943, 
‘What our service men and women 
want more than anything else is 
the assurance of satisfactory’ em- 
ployment upon their return to 
civil life. The first task after the 
war is to provide employment for 
them and for our demobilized 
workers. . . . The goal after the 
war should be the maximum utili- 
zation of our human and material 
resources.’ 

“As a related problem the Con- 
gress has had under consideration 
the serious problem of economie 


reconversion and _ readjustment 
after the war, so that private in« 
dustry will be able to provide jobs 
for the largest possible number. 
This time we have wisely begun 
to make plans in advance of the 
day of peace, in full confidence. 
that our war workers will remain 
at their essential war jobs as long 
as necessary until the fighting is 





those complaints fairly. It has ; ; 3 
shown statesmanship and courage| “The bill erases OPA’s ‘highest 
in resisting group pressure and in| Price line’ order, so far as it af- 
protecting the public interest. By fects retailers of clothing, but 
its action, it has made clear that | permits the operation of this 
it is the wish, not of a few Gov-' method of price control for cloth- 
ernment officials, but of all our ing manufacturers and whole- 
salers. This OPA order forbade 
‘retailers to sell higher-priced 
clothes than they stocked at an 


Look to the reaches of the wide! ©@tlier date. 

Pacific—to the corners of the! “A House amendment, sub- 
world where American men are mitted by Representative Dirksen 
fighting. Look to the marvels of. (R.,Ill.), allowing local Federal 
production in the war plants in!Courts to pass upon the validity 
your own towns. I say to you: of OPA regulations, was stricken 
our country is just fighting its from the final draft.” 

way through to new horizons. The; Regarding changes in price con- 
future of America has no limit. (trol under the new legislation, 

True, we now pass through dark J une 30 Associated Press accounts 
and troubled times. Scarcely a OS 
home escapes the touch of dread! “It directs the OPA to adjust 
anxiety and grief; yet in this hour| rent ceilings in individual cases 
the American spirit rises, faith where they are shown to be out 
returns—faith in our God, faith of line with prevailling rent levels 
in our fellowman, faith in the and to abolish controls in com- 
land our fathers died to win, faith munities where it is established 
in the future, limitless, and bright) that this step would not result in 
of this, our country. ‘abnormal’ rent increases. 

In the name of that faith we! “It bans the broadening of the 
shall carry our cause in the com- present $1,500,000,000 a year food 
ing months to the American subsidy program and terminates 
people. ‘subsidies after June 30, 1949, un- 





to the beaches of Normandy for 
the answer. 








peals. 

“It allows courts to stay judg- 
ments in enforcement proceedings 
to permit defendants to challenge 
the validity of the regulations in- 
volved. 

“It requires suits for damages 
against OPA violators to be 
started in the court district or 
county in which the defendant re- 
sides or has his place of business. 

“It reduces penalties for ‘non- 
willful’ price law violations from 
the present standard of three 
times the amount of overcharge, 
or $50, whichever is larger, to the 
actual amount of the overcharge, 
or $25, whichever is larger. In 
cases in which defendants fail to 
prove the violations are non- 
willful, courts may fix damages 
anywhere between one and three 
times the amount of the over- 
charge, or between $25 and $50, 
whichever is larger. 


“It increases the loan rate on 


‘cotton from 90 to 92% % of parity. 


“It directs the President to take 
‘all lawful action,’ through any 
Federal agency, to maintain other 
basic and_ essential 
agricultural products at the parity 
price level.” 





! 


non-basie forces that the American people 


i 


over. 
“The executive branch of the 
Government has taken, and is tak- 
ing, whatever steps it can until 
legislation is enacted. I am glad 
to learn that the Congress has 
agreed on a bill to facilitate the 
prompt statement of terminated 
contracts. I hope that the Con- 
gress will also take prompt action 
when it reconvenes on necessary 
legislation which is now pending 
to facilitate the development of 
unified programs for the demobil- 
ization of civilian war workers, 
for their re-employment in peace- 
time pursuits, and for provision in 
cooperation with the States of ap- 
propriate unemployment benefits 
‘ d effici during the transition from war to 
with the elgitna oF Gia bill q | Peace. I hope also that the Con- 
well-rounded program of special|gress upon its return will take 
veterans’ benefits is nearly com-!prompt action on the pending 
pleted. It gives emphatic notice to | jegislation to facilitate the orderly | 

the men and women in our armed disposition of surplus property. 
| “A sound post-war economy is 


““(2) It makes provision for the 
guarantee by the Federal Govern- 
ment of not to exceed 50% of cer- 
tain loans made to veterans for 
the purchase or construction of 
homes, farms and business prop- 
erties. 

(3) It provides for reasonable 
unemployment allowances payable! 
each week up to a maximum pe- 
riod of one year, to those veterans 
who are unable to find a job. 

“(4) It establishes improved 
machinery for effective job coun- 
seling for veterans and for finding 
jobs for returning soldiers and 
sailors. 

“(5) It authorizes the construc- 
tion of all necessary additional 
hospital facilities. 

“(6) It strengthens the authority 
of the Veterans’ Administration to 
enable it to discharge its existing 
and added responsibilities with 





do not intend to let them down. 


“By prior legislation the Fed- a major present responsibility.” 
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Conditions Announced By WMC To Govern 
Priority Job Referrals 


On June 23, Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, announced conditions under which WMC will recruit 
workers for essential industries for migration from one section of 
the country to another under priority referral beginning July l, 
when all hiring of male workers through the U. S. Employment 
Service, or its designated agencies, including employers and union 


hiring halls, was to become effec- © 


tive. 





Itineraries of employers’ hiring 


Transfer of workers from area | representatives will be arranged 
to area or from region to region! by USES exclusively in order to 
will be effected only after certain | insure an equitable distribution of 


requirements affecting manpower | manpower 


have been complied with, Mr. Mc- 
Nutt said. Before inter-regional 


recruitment of workers for a spe-|acter of the 


in each region, he 
| added. 
“Considering the national char- 


labor recruitment 


cific employer can be undertaken, | problem, it is believed that most 


the WMC regional director origi- 
nating an order for recruitment 
outside his own region must cer- 
tify to WMC headquarters in 
Washington that ten conditions 
have been met or will be met. 

The ten conditions, announced 
by the WMC chairman, are: 

1. That the employer (for whom 
inter-regional recruitment is re- 
quested) is making full utiliza- 
tion of his present labor force. 

2. That all local sources of labor 
supply have been exhausted. 

3. That the need for workers is 
hindering, or in the near future 
will hinder, war production. 

4. That the number of persons 
requested by the employer repre- 
sents that employer’s actual needs. 

5. The employer’s specifications 
represent the minimum specifica- 
tions for performance of the job 
and the range of wage rates he 
will pay. 

6. The employer will follow a 
positive recruitment itinerary ar- 
ranged by USES, and the em- 
ployer will subscribe to advertis- 
ing at recruiting points, if neces- 


sary, sending his representative | 


to make hiring commitments, or 
delegating hiring authority to 
USES. 

7. If medical examinations are 
required, they will be given at the 
employer’s expense at points of 
recruitment or at the location of 
the job, and, in case of the latter, 
the employer will provide return 
transportation in case of rejection 
of a worker. 

8. The employer agrees to pro- 
vide transportation for the work- 
ers, either through outright pay- 
ment or by advance to be repaid 
from subsequent eaynings, from 
the point of recruitment to the 
location of the job in all cases 
where this is considered necessary 
to the successful recruitment of 
workers. 

9. In the event of non-accept- 
ance of the worker upon arrival, 
without just cause for such non- 
acceptance on the part of the em- 
ployer, the employer will provide 
return transportation for the 
worker. 

10. That housing facilities will 
be available for the worker upon 
his arrival at the location of the 


job. 
Employers’ orders received in 
Washington, Mr. McNutt said, 


will be further “‘screened” in order 
to verify the fact that lack of suf- 
ficient manpower is retarding es- 
sential war. production, and to 
determine that the production 
cannot be obtained from other 
sources where labor supply is 
available and adequate. Further- 
more, the employer’s order for re- 
cruiting outside the originating 
region must be assigned a man- 
power priority by the national 


manpower priority committee 
established by administrative 
order. The advices on June 23 


from the WMC further said: 
When an employer’s request 
for inter-regional transfer of 
workers has been approved in 
Washington, the employer’s order 
is transmitted to a region or re- 


gions where recruitment of work- 
ers to fill the order is likely to 
prove productive of results, Mr. 
MeNutt said. The regional direc- 
tor supervising the recruiting 
notifies the employer where to 
send hiring representatives, he 
said. 


| 





| 


| 


effective national accomplish- 
ments will result if the designa- 
tion of areas for recruitment is 
handled by one agency on the 
basis of the current labor market 
data, current knowledge or other 
essential manpower requirements, 
and recruitment activity already 
in progress,” said the WMC chair- 
man. 

Mr. McNutt said that employ- 
ers who wish to avail themselves 
of the recruitment facilities of 
WMC should make their actual 
needs known to the nearest local 
office of USES, placing an actual 
order indicating job specifications 
and all conditions of employment. 

If, after a reasonable length of 
time, the local USES office cannot 
recruit the required number of 
workers locally, a campaign of 
labor recruitment throughout the 
area can be undertaken. If this 
campaign is unsuccessful and if 
the employer’s needs warrant re- 
cruitment outside the area, the 
area director may refer the order 
to the State WMC director, who 
will arrange more intensive re- 
cruitment within the State or re- 
fer the order to the regional WMC 
director. If the latter believes re- 
cruitment within the region would 
be unsuccessful and if the em- 
ployer agrees to recruitment out- 
side the, region, the order is trans- 
ferred to WMC headquarters in 
Washington. 

Mr. McNutt said WMC will 
make every effort to so conduct 
the priority referral program so as 
to cause the least inconvenience 
or confusion in a local community 
or to workers. 


Supreme Court 
Gensured By Texas Bar 


The State Bar of Texas adovted 
on June 30, a resolution which 
declared that the United States Su- 
preme Court has “rendered it im- 
possible for the practicing lawyer 
to advise his client as to what the 
law is today, or even to offer a 
guess as to what it will be tomor- 
row,” said an Associated Press 
dispatch from Fort Worth, Texas, 
on June 30, which added: 

The Court “has repeatedly over- 
ruled decisions, precedents and 
landmarks of the law of long 
standing without assigning any 
valid reason therefor,” read the 
resolution, “dismissing the ques- 
tion with a wave of the hand, and 
contenting itself with the asser- 
tion that these precedents have 
been eroded by the processes of 
the years; or basing its decision on 
casuistry and sophistry rather 
than by logic.” 

The resolution added that “by 
this conduct and _ controversies 
within its own personnel, it (the 
Court) has subjected itself to the 
suspicion, widely held, that it 
speaks, or undertakes to speak, 
in the voice of the appointing 
power, rather than the voice of 
the law.” 

Presented by J. W. Hassell of 


Dallas, the resolution asserted 





that “the Sunreme Court of the 
United States is losing, if it has 
not already lost, the high esteem 
in which it has been held by the 
people.” 

The Supreme Court, it stated, 











heretofore held public esteenr be- 


The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 98) 
lation blueprinting the procedure 
for settlement of terminated war 
contracts. The measure popularly 
known as the “War Contracts 
Bill,” received the signature of the 
President on last Saturday. This 
action marked the initial step 
toward a return to a peace-time 
economy. The law provides among 
other things that agreements are 
subject to review by the Comp- 
troller General to detect possible 
fraud. In April of this year, while 
the bill was under consideration, 
a witness of The American Insti- 
tute of Accountants expressed the 
opinion before the House Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs that the 
power to review settlements for 
fraud inherently carried with it 
power to police the termination 
procedure as a whole, and that 
this was the proper and useful 
function of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. Participation in termination 
settlements, he pointed out, would 
impose on the Comptroller Gen- 
eral a share of the responsibility 
for administrative decisions, and 
this would destroy his value as an 
independent auditor after the fact. 
The present law closely follows 
recommendations of Bernard M. 
Baruch, White House economic 
adviser. 

Turning to the week’s results in 
business and industry, the stock 
market continued its upward 
swing in prices in search of wider 
and brighter horizons, while cur- 
rent bank reports in response to 
the Comptroller of the Currency’s 
semi-annual bank call, reflect sub- 
stantial gains in deposits and total 
resources. Electric kilowatt out- 
put, freight car loadings, and pa- 
perboard production show in- 
creases for the week. Declines 
were noted in steel ingots and 
castings output, bituminous and 
anthracite coal, paper and lumber 
production. In New York City 
retail trade was active with sea- 
sonal and vacation merchandise in 
strong consumer demand, while 
fer the country at large some im- 
provement was observed in the 
midseasonal slump into which re- 
tail:trade has fallen. 

With respect to electric produc- 
tion, results reveal that output of 
electricity increased to approxi- 
mately 4,325,417,000 kwh. in the 
week ended June 24 from 4,287,- 
251,000 kwh. in the preceding 
week, as reported by the Edison 
Electric Institute. The latest: fig- 
ures represent a gain of 5.0% over 
one year ago, when output reached 
4,120,038,000 kwh. 

Consolidated Zdison Company 
of New York reports system out- 
put of 164,400,000 kilowatt hours 
in the week ended June 25, 1944, 
and compares with 194,300,000 
kilowatt hours for the correspond- 
ing week of 1943, or a decrease 
of 15.4%. : 

Local distribution of electricity 
amounted to 162,800,000 kilowatt 
hours, compared with 188,900,000 
kilowatt hours for the correspon- 
ing week of last year, a decrease 
of 13.8%. 

Steel orders the past week 
dropped slightly below the level 
of previous weeks, but this de- 
cline, according to the “Iron Age,” 
was more than offset by the fall 
in the ingot rate caused by heat, 
manpower shortages, strikes and 
equipment repairs. The slightly 
lower trend in orders is not, how- 
ever, indicative of a lessening of 
demand for steel at midsummer, 
since, according to “Steel’’ maga- 
zine, in its summary this week, 





cause the people believed “it had 
always remained free of political, 
personal and unworthy motives 
,and had interpreted and declared 
the law as it is written, according 
to tradition and precedent, and 
agreeably to the provisions of the 





Constitution and the _ Bill 
Rights.” 


“pressure is greater than ever and 
mills are falling behind schedule 
as directives are imposed on laden 
books, pushing deliveries ever 
further into the future.” As a 
;result of the heavy carryovers on 
plates and sheets at some plants, 
it is felt that delivery schedules 
on substantial tonnages of mate- 
‘rial will not be met in the next 
{few months. The situation is com- 
| plicated by a continued demand 
for plates from the Maritime Com- 
mission, together with a recent 
increase in the shell steel pro- 
gram, “Iron Age” reveals. These 
factors, the foregoing authority 
states, “have the effect of further 
tightening a steel market which is 
now tighter than at any time dur- 








ing the past few years.” 

Should the military news from 
Europe run extremely favorable 
for us and indicate an early Ger- 
man collapse, the picture would 
change radically. Within recent 
weeks ouf@aw strikes, which 
showed a decline in the early days 
of the invasion, have increased, 
making for a loss in actual steel 
output and cutting into production 
of finished items as well. 


As for the rate of steel produc- 
tion, the American Iron and Steel 
Institute places scheduled output 
for the week beginning July 4 at 
94.3% of rated capacity, equiva- 
lent to 1,689,200 net tons of steel 
ingots and castings, the lowest 
since the week of Jan. 3, 1944, 
when 1,667,000 tons were pro- 
duced. Scheduled output for the 
current week compares with oper- 
ations at the rate of 95.7%, and 
output of 1,714,300 net tons a week 
ago. For the week beginning 
July 4, last year, steel output to- 
taled 1,563,700 net tons, and the 
rate was 90.3% of capacity. 

Freight car loadings in the 
third quarter of 1944 are expected 
to be slightly above actual load- 
ings in the same quarter in 1943, 
from estimates just compiled by 
the 13 Shippers’ Advisory Boards 
and made public on Wednesday, 
last. 

On the basis of those estimates, 
freight -car loadings of the. .28 
principal commodities will be 
9,948,356 cars in the third quarter 
of 1944, compared with 9,871,654 
actual car loadings for the same 
commodities in the corresponding 
period in the preceding year, or 
an increase of 0.8%. Seven of the 
13 Shippers’ Advisory Boards es- 
timate an increase in carloadings 
for the same quarter of 1944 com- 
pared with the same period in 
1943, but six estimate decreases. 


With respect to freight carried 
by the railroads, carloadings of 
revenue freight for the week 
ended June 24 totaled 881,267 cars, 
the Association of Américan Rail- 
roads announced. This was an in- 
crease of 2,106 cars, or 0.2% above 
the preceding week this year, and 
an increase of 120,377 cars, or 
15.8% above the corresponding 
week of 1943. Compared with a 
similar period in 1942,san increase 
of 27,849 cars, or 3.3% sis shown. 


Loadings of bituminous coal into 
vessels at lower lake ports in the 
week ended June 6 totaled 
1,733,056 net tons, contrasted with 
1,805,860 net tons in the previous 
week and 1,218,064 net tons for 
the same period one year ago. 
Total dumpings for the season to 
date. aggregated 19,487,911 tons 
against 14,385,001 tons in the same 
period of 1943, an imcrease of 
5,102,910 tons. 

Bituminous coal output for the 
week ended June 24 reflected a 
decrease of 280,000 net tons from 
the preceding week at 12,000,000. 
net tons, compared with 4,606,000 
tons for the corresponding week 
last year, according to the Na- 
tional Coal Association. The low 
production last year resulted from 
a strike. Output to date—Jan. 1 
through June 24, 1944—aggregated 
about 309,030,000 tons, as against 
279,122,000: tons for a like period 
in 1943. The report df the Solid 
Fuels Administration placed pro- 
duction for the week ended June 





of | 


17 at 12,300,000 net tons, against 


week. 


As for production in the an- 
of Mines reports estimated output 
of Pennsylvania anthracite at 1,- 
239,000 tons for the week ended 
June 24, 1944, a decrease of 80,000 
tons, from the preceding week. 
Output in the corresponding week 
of 1943 was only 286,000 tons and 
was occasioned by the coal strike. 
For the calendar year to date, 
however, an increase of 10.2% is 


«= /0O 


;shown over the similar period of 


1943. 

April lumber production from 
estimates of the WPB decreased 
8.2% from the amount produced 
in April, 1943, and 2.4% under 
that of March, 1944. The total out- 
put for April was estimated at 
2,681,649,000 board feet, with 


000 board feet and softwoods 2,- 
090,099,000 board feet. 


Paper output for the week 
ended June 24 was equal to 92.4% 
of capacity, against 92.8% in the 
preceding week, and 87% for the 
week ended June 26, 1943, the 
American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion’s index of mill activity dis- 
closed. As for paperboard, pro- 
duction for the same period was 


reported at 96% of capacity, 
against 95% in the preceding 
week. 


etail trade in New York was 
active the past week with season- 
al and vacation merchandise in 
strong consumer demand. Gains 
over last year, while not as pro- 
nounced as in the previous week 
are running, according to esti- 
mates, around 15% for depart- 
ment stores. In the wholesale 
trade the furniture market held: 
the center of attention. Buyers 
were present in large numbers: 
with allotments granted by manu- 
facturers much below retailers’) 
requirements. Completion of early: 


were noted with cotton goods 
markets dormant as the trade. 


new price-control bill. 


Bank’s index, sales in New York 
City for the weekly period to June 
24 increased by 21% over the 
same period of last year. For the 
four weeks ending June 24 sales 
rose by 8%, and for the year to 
June 24 they improved by 7%, the 
same percentage of increase as in 
previous weeks. ‘ 


slump into which retail trade has 
fallen still remains, Dun & Brad-., 





rent review. Items such as ful- 
niture and furnishings, summer 
apparel and outing goods enjoyed 
popular appeal. Shortages of 
many articles continue, but not- 
withstanding this, the demand for 
novelties and decorative articles, 
which are on the limited supply 
list appears to be deminishing the 
above source stated. Inventories 
of retailers reflected some im- 
provement over those of a year 
ago, with the restaurant business 
thriving and retail food sales run- 
ning 10% above those of a similar, 
week last year. In the wholesale 
line, furniture sales also showed. 
improvement with the peak of fall 
ordering passed and buyers now 
concerned primarily with obtain-. 
ing prompt deliveries. : 
As reported by the trade re- 
view regional increases were: 
New England, 12% to 15%; East, 
16% to 20%; Middle West 9% to 
13%; Northwest, 6%. to 10%; 
South, 19%. to 23%; Southwest, 
20%. to 24%; and the Pacific 
Coast, 18% to 22%. — ; 
_ Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from. 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex, moved sharply upward from 
3% in the week previous to 15% 
for the week ended June 24, com- 
pared with the same week a year 
ago, while. sales for the four 
weeks’ period ended June 24 ad- 
vanced by 6% over a similar 
period a year ago. For the year 





12,530,000 tons in the preceding , 


to June 24 an increase of 7% was 
noted over a like period in 1943, 


thracite fields the U. S. Bureau. 


hardwood accounting for 591,550,-_ 





purchases of fall suits and dresses: 


awaited the President’s signing the: 


According to Federal Reserve’ 


Improvement in retail trade: 
twas noted the past week in all 
sections of the country, though 


some evidences of the midseasonal- 


street, Inc., reported in its cur-: 
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Steel Output And Order Volume Again Off— 
Largest Carryover In History By Many Mills 


“A falling off in the production of steel ingots, a slight hesitancy 
in the volume of new steel orders, a tendency for industrialists to 
put more emphasis on post-war plans and no diminution in the 
number of outlaw strikes were among some of the more important 
features of the metal-working industries such as steel 
week,” the “Iron Age” states in its issue of today (July 6), further 


adding: 


“Because of the Fourth of July,® 


although most plants worked 
through in the blast furnaces and 
open hearths, the rate was off 
again this week. The manpower 
shortage, the hot weather, and 
various work stoppages 
past few months are some reasons 
advanced for this rate drop. WPB 
has warned that in recent weeks 


'future, undoubtedly six months at 


in the)! 


the raw steel output has declined | 


to the point where the fulfillment 
of the third quarter steel require- 
ments is endangered. 


“The tendency for steel order 
volume to contract is being 
ascribed to the view on the part 
of some consumers that it would 
be unwise at this time to let in- 
ventories become unwieldy. . Fur- 
thermore, many consumers of steel 
are reminded of the fact that a 
sudden end to hositilities in Eur- 
ope would result in wholesale 
cancellations of contracts. Steel 
men themselves are also mindful 
of the fact that when and if the 
European war ends there will be 
probably more cancellations or 
suspensions that will be found to 
be warranted by later official or- 
ders. For this reason, although no 
industrialists share the optimism 
that the Government has warned 
against, it is said to be only nat- 
ural that the war-end problems 
should be recognized and planned 
for or cushioned. Steel companies 
this week were noting this trend 
of thought among some of their 
consumers. 


“Actual order volume this week 
reached a new low because of the 
extended holiday in some sales 
offices. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that a flood of new orders 
may not. be in the making for 
the latter part of this week. De- 
liveries have become so extended 


on some items that many consum-| 


ers have shown a reluctance to 
place orders when promises on de- 
livery are so far ahead. Nonethe- 
less the fact remains that backlogs 
have not suffered much of a de- 
cline because concurrently for the 
past few weeks the raw steel out- 
‘put rate has dropped to such an 
extent that the slight decline in 
orders has lost its significance. 
There are some, however, who be- 
dieve that the top-heavy volume 
of steel orders has about come to 
‘an end with most of the military 
plans interpreted into firm orders 
already. If these orders have not 
already been placed on the books, 
it will not be long until they are 
received. 


. “That post-war planning or 
post-war ideas have taken a spurt 
recently is evidenced by news 
from Detroit that speculation is 
rife that the new motor car may 
not after all be a facsimile of 
the 1942 model as had been as- 
sumed. Foundation for such spec- 
ulation is found in the fact that 
automobile companies like others 
are allowed to build experimental 
models. They can also order tool- 
ing for their reconversion as long 
as it does not interfere with ‘pro- 


duction of war items. It is felt 
in Detroit that the manufacture o£ 


‘pacity for the week beginning 
July 3 (the lowest rate of the 
|year). This compares with 95.7% 


|one week ago, 97.8% 





, is 





in the past 





civilian cars is indefinitely in the 


the minimum and likely more.” 


The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on July 3 announced that 
telegraphic reports which it had 
received indicated that the oper- 
ating rate of steel companies hav- 
ing 94% of the steel capacity of 
the industry will be 94.3% of ca- 


one month 
ago and 96.0% one year ago. The 
operating rate for the week begin- 
ning July 3 is equivalent to 1,689,- 
200 tons of steel ingots and cast- 
ings, compared to 1,714,300 tons 
one week ago, 1,751,900 tons one 
month ago and 1,672,800 tons one 
year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of the iron and steel mar- 
kets, on July 3 stated in part as 
follows: 


“Instead of the predicted less- 
ening of demand for steel at mid- 
summer, pressure is greater than 
ever and mills are falling behind 
schedule. as directives are im- 
posed on already laden books, 
pushing deliveries ever further 
into the future. 


“At the end of June many mills 
have the largest carryover in their 
history, in some cases the equiv- 
alent of entire capacity for July. 
Following revival in the combat 
tank program after the invasion 
started, a sharp spurt has occurred 
in tonnage for landing mats. To 
provide shipments for these pur- 
poses in July directives have been 
heavy over the past 10 days and 
schedules on hot-rolled sheets in 
some cases have been extended 
45 to 60 days further. 


“Buying of plates is slower at 
the moment, due in large measure 
to inability to obtain places on 
mill schedules for several months. 
This is regarded as temporary as 
a large maritime tonnage is about 
to be placed. In the meantime 
there is pressure for nearby ton- 
nage, which mills are unable to 
accept except under directives. 
Warehouses are under heavy in- 
quiry to fill this gap and could 
sell much more than at present if 
supply were available. 

“Plate production in June is ex- 
pected to fall below the recent 
average, due to the shorter month, 
interruptions for repairs to equip- 
ment and hot weather, as well as 
short labor forces. This is in face 
of heavy mill overloads. 

“Bar deliveries, which for some 
time have been extending steadily 
toward the position of plates and 
sheets, have almost reached the 
end of the year, though not all 
producers are at the same posi- 
tion. Some have little to offer be- 
fore November, and one _ has 
nothing in rounds before January. 
On the other hand some can offer 
a range of sizes in rounds and flats 
for September and October. In- 
creasing volume of shell tonnage 
pushing schedules ahead 
rapidly.” 





Railroad Committee For Study of Transportation 
Reports On Post-War Fiscal Policy 


A sub-commitiee on Taxation of the Railroad Committee for the 
Study of Transportation, of which Karl Fischer was chairman, has re- 
cently submitted a report, in which it lists and analyzes nine recom- 
mendations for national post-war fiscal policies. 
prefaces its recommendations with a statement that “the prime 
requisite in any consideration of post-war policy is that the funda- 
mentals of our free and democratic © 


economy be preserved in order to 
avert the threat of government 
ownership of the instruments of 
—production. It is of first imvort- 
ance that business be stabilized 


The committee 





and maintained at a high level in 
order to furnish employment op- 
portunities for all who are cap- 
able of gainful occupation. If this 
ideal cannot be attained under 





private ownership, the demand for 
government intervention will be 
overwhelming.” 


“To attain this high level of 
business and industrial activity,” 
continues the report, ‘a favorable 
atmosphere for the investment of 
funds in new business ventures 
must be created. To this end, 
there must be a restoration of 
public confidence in the financial 
integrity and economic stability of 
the country, because no nation 
which loses the confidence of its 
citizens can remain a democracy. 


|The present conflict of views re- 


garding the national debt is the 
foremost economic issue of the 
present time. This conflict must 
be resolved by an unqualified af- 
firmance that, come what may, 
the debt will be paid. The present 
practice of deficit financing must 
be put aside and definite plans 
formulated for balancing the bud- 
get and liquidating the public 
debt. 


“The second requirement is that 
the tax structure be revised so as 
to produce maximum revenues 
consistent with maximum en- 
couragement to private enter- 
prise, Fair treatment and suitable 
rewards must be offered to those 
engaged in business and produc- 
tion. There is no greater vice in 
the present tax laws than the dis- 
couragement which they offer to 
investors and stockholders. If this 
system is permitted to continue, 
the sources of private capital will 
dry up, and the inevitable result 
will be that the government alone 
will be able to supply the funds 
required for capital investment 
and production. With this com- 
plete reliance on the government 
for funds required for business 
expansion and employment, there 
is grave danger that our tradi- 
tional system of private enter- 
price will be supplanted by some 
form of state socialism. Thus 
taxation, which should be directed 
towards the preservation of the 
existing economy, may well be- 
come a most potent instrument 
for its destruction.” 

The committee concludes wit 
the remark that “we are con- 
vinced that the major problems of 
our domestic post-war reconstruc- 
tion lie within the fiscal and tax 
structure, and that these problems 
must be solved before any unified 
plans for dealing with other sub- 
jects can be formulated. Based on 
this conviction, we offer the fol- 
lowing recommendations for a 
national post-war fiscal policy, 
which we believe will restore 
public confidence in the nation’s 
credit and stability and will pro- 
vide a tax structure capable of 
producing maximum revenues 
consistent with the continuation 
of our system of private enter- 
prise.” 

A summary of the recommen- 
dations on fiscal policy follows: 


(1) The budget must be bal- 
anced and suitable provision made 
for payment of the public debt. 


(2) Our present Federal tax 
system violates every principle of 
sound taxation and must be basic- 
ally revised. 

(3) Normal tax rates on indi- 
vidual income should be increased 
and personal exemptions lowered 
or abolished in order to secure 
adequate revenues for post-war 
reauirements. 

(4) Personal surtaxes should be 
substantially reduced. 

(5) Corporate income should be 
taxed but once and at the same 
rate as the normal tax applicable 
to individuals. 

(6) Corporate  excess-profits 
taxes and surtaxes as well as the 
capital stock tax should be abol- 
ished. 

(7) Fair and consistent treat- 
ment should be accorded capital 
gains and losses. 

(8) The tax laws must be purged 
of their complexity and uncer- 
tainty. 

(9) Overlapping and competing 
taxation of the same sources of 
revenue by Federal and State 
Governments should be elimi- 
nated. 





Closer Ties Between China And Siberia 
Are Advocated By Vice-President Wallace 


_ Vice President Henry A. Wallace on arriving at Chungking, 
China, on June 20, advocated closer relations between China and 
Siberia, said an Associated Press account on the same day from 


Chungking, which went on to say: 
In a statement distributed at 


the airport upon his arrival from 


Russian territory, he quoted Dr. Hu Shih, former Chinese Ambassador 


to the United States, as having ® 





said that the boundary between | 
Siberia and China “should be like 
the frontier between the United 
States and Canada — not one of 
separation but one of joining 
friends together.” 

Mr. Wallace said that while in 
China he wanted to see the land, 
talk with farmers, visit Chinese 
and American soldiers and, above 
all, discuss with Generalissimo! 
Chiang Kai-shek matters of mu-| 
tual interest and concern. 


Generalissimo Chiang wel- 
comed Mr. Wallace at the air- 
drome —a high compliment not 
required by protocol, since the 
——— is the head of the 

ate. 


Mme. Chiang also was at the 
airdrome, but remained in a cur- 
tained motor car. Mr. Wallace, 
Generalissimo Chiang and United 
States Ambassador Clarence E. 
Gauss entered the car after the 
Vice-President had shaken hands 
with the assembled notables. The 
party drove to the presidential 
villa for tea. Later Mr. Wallace 
planned to go to the United States 
embassy for the night. 


Mr. Wallace flew to Chungking 





from Tiuwa, Sinkiang. His first; 


stopping place in China was at an 
intermediate landing field some- 
where in Szechwan province, 
where he waited for several hours 
for visibility in the Chungking 
area to improve. 

“IT have come from Siberia, one 
of the newest of lands, to begin 
my visit in one of the oldest,” 
Mr. Wallace’s statement § said. 
“The common boundary of these 
two lands sweeps along for some 
5,000 miles from the Pacific to 


ee 


Asia and the north Pacific basin. 

“Entering China through Sin- 
kiang — the ‘new region’ as you 
have named it—I have been im- 
pressed with its promise for the 
future. I have been similarly im- 
pressed with your northwestern 
provinces in which I have long 
been interested, and over which 
I flew today. In many respects 
this whole region is to you what 
our West is to us—a land of op- 
portunity. 

“It might be said by those liv- 
ing in the past that I have en- 
tered China through the back 
door; but I believe that develop- 
ments in coming years will prove 
me right in saying that I have 
entered through the new front 
door — the door facing Central 
Asia where, as I have just been 
able to observe at first hand, 
great forward strides are being 
made socially and economically. 


“T am happy to be in China and 
I begin my visit with the keenest 
interest. I have followed with 
sympathy and admiration your 
trials and accomplishments of the 
past seven years of war. Now 
I want to see your land and talk 
with your farmers. 


“IT want to visit with your sol- 
diers and our soldiers who are 
co-operating to bring about the 
early defeat of Japan. Above all 
I look forward to the privilege of 
discussing matter of mutual in- 
terest and concern with your 
great President, Chiang Kai- 
shek.” 


DNB, the German official news 
agency, declared today: 


“American Vice-President Wal- 





central Asia. 


lace, suddenly changing his orig- 


|inal plan to travel to Chungking, 


“Dr. Hu Shih has said that this; is now on his way to Moscow, it 


boundary should be like the fron- 
tier between the United States 
and Canada—not one of separa- 
tion but one of joining friends to- 
gether. I believe it will be so. 
And I believe there are great po- 
tentialities for cultural and com- 


mercial exchanges to promote the 
general welfare of the peoples of 





was learned from a reliable 
source. German political circles 


believe that there is a connection 
between his visit to Moscow and 
the desire of the United States to 
obtain from the Soviet Union cer- 


‘tain naval bases for battle against 
' Japan.” 


— 





Congress Asks Treasury For Estimate Of 
Posi-War Receipts And Expenditures 


Senator George made known on June 18 that his Senate Finance 
Committee and the House Ways and Means Committee have asked 


the Treasury for an estimate of 


how much the Government will 


spend in the years after the war and how much the national income 
will be during that period, it was disclosed in an Associated Press 
dispatch from Washington which went on to say. 





The estimates are wanted, Sen-® 


ator George said, so that Congress 
can get a foundation of reasonable 
accuracy upon which to erect a 
post-war tax structure. 

The Georgian has been advo- 


cating lower cornorate and indi- 
vidual income taxes, when the 
fighting ends, to stimulate invest- 
ment in private enterprise, and 


maintain high industrial produc- 
tion. 

The estimates probably will be 
ready, he said, in time to let Sena- 
tors and Representatives in charge 
of revenue measures have a look 
at them late this year. But action 
on a post-war tax bill likely will 
be held over until the next Con- 





gress meets in January. 





Rooseveli Has Violated 
Former 


Faith Of Office 
Senator Reed Declares 


Conferees of the American Democratic National Committee were 
told in Chciago on June 20, by former Senator James A. Reed, that 
President Roosevelt had taken an oath to support the Constitution 


but that the NRA bill and the 


proposed measure to enlarge the 


United States Supreme Court were contrary to constitutional provi-. 
sions, it was stated in an Associated Press dispatch from Chicago on 





June 20, which gave other re-® 


marks of Mr. Reed as follows: 
“Lay these acts beside Mr. 
Roosevelt’s oath that he would 
preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United States, 
and draw your own conclusions 
as to his reliability as a man or 


his trustworthiness as an officer,” 
he set forth in a prepared address. 


“God save America from that 
kind of protector and defender. 
The picture is one of egotism run 
mad and of ambition that has 
consumed the conscience.” 
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Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averag 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond y 


given in the following table: 


MOODY’S BOND PRICES 
(Based on Average Yields) 


1944— 
Daily 
Averages 


July 4 
3 


1 
June 30 
29 


28 
27 
26- 
24 
23 
22 
21 
20 
19 
17 
16 
i 15 
| 14 
13 
i 12. 
" 10 


May 


Apr. 


High 1943---- 
Low 1943.---- 
1 Year Ago 
July 3, 1943-- 
2 Years Ago 
July 3, 1942_- 


1944— 
Daily 
Averages 


wae. S..---< 
3 


; Ae te 
June 30- 
29 


= 
! 
' 
| 
! 
! 
\ 
i 


May 
Apr. 


Mar. 


Feb. 
Jan. 
High 1944_--- 
Low 1944_---- 
High 1943_--- 
Low 1943----- 
1 Year Ago 
July 3, 1943-- 
2 Years Ago 
July 3, 1942-- 


*These prices are compu 
(3% % coupon, maturing in 
Jevel or the average movemen 
illustrate in a mor 


of yield averages, the 1 


+The latest comp 
fm the issue of Jan. 


Aaa 


118.60 
118.60 
118.60 
118.60 
118.60 
118.60 
118.40 
118.40 
118.40 
118.40 
118.40 
118.40 
118,60 
118.40 
118.40 
118.40 
118.60 
118.40 
118.40 
118.60 
118.60 
118.60 
118.40 
118.40 
118.40 
118.40 
118.60 
118.40 
118.40 
118.60 
118.60 
118.40 
118.40 
118.40 
118.20 
118.20 


118.20 
118.20 
118.20 
118.20 
118.20 


118.20 
118.20 


118.80 
118.20 
119.41 


116.80 
118.80 


116.22 


Aa 


117.00 
116.80 
116.80 
116.80 
116.80 
116.80 
117.00 
117.00 
116.80 
116.80 
116.80 
116.80 
116.80 
116.61 
116.61 
116.80 
116.80 
116.61 
116.61 
116.61 
116.61 
116.61 
116.80 
116.80 
116.80 
116.61 
116.80 
116.80 
116.80 
116.80 
116.80 
116.61 
116.61 
116.41 
116.61 
116.61 


116.41 
116.61 
116.61 
116.41 
116.61 


116.41 
116.22 


117.00 
116.22 
117.00 


113.89 
116.22 


113.12 


Corporate by Ratings* 
A 


112.19 
112.19 
112.00 
112.00 
112.00 
112.00 
112.00 
112.00 
112.90 
112.19 
112.19 
112.19 
112.00 
112.00 
112.00 
112.00 
112.00 
111.81 
111.81 
111.81 
111.81 
111.81 
111.81 
111.81 
111.81 
111.81 
111.81 
111.81 
111.81 
111.81 
111.81 
111.62 
111.62 
111.62 
111.44 
111.44 


111.25 
111.44 
111.25 
111.25 
111.25 


111.07 
111.07 


112.19 
110.88 
111.81 


108.88 
111.25 


107.89 


Baa 


102.96 
102.96 
102.80 
102.80 
102.80 
102.80 
102.80 
102.80 
102.63 
102.63 
102.63 
102.63 
102.63 
102.63 
102.63 
102.63 
102.63 
102.46 
102.46 
102.46 
102.46 
102.30 
102.46 
102.46 
102.63 
102.63 
102.46 
102.46 
102.30 
102.13 
101.64 
101.47 
101.47 
101.31 
101.14 
100.98 


100.81 
100.81 
100.65 
100.81 
100.49 


100.32 
100.16 


102.96 
99.04 
99.36 


92.35 
98.25 


91.34 


MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 


U.S. Avge. 
Govt. Corpo- 
Bonds rate* 
HOLIDAY 
120.15 112.37 
120.15 112.37 
120.15 112.37 
120.18 112.37 
120.25 112.37 
120.26 112.37 
120.26 112.37 
120.19 112.37 
120.13 112.19 
120.04 112.19 
120.04 112.19 
120.05 112.19 
120.10 112.19 
120.01 112.19 
120.01 112.19 
119.95 112.19 
119.87 112.19 
119.87 112.00 
119.88 112.00 
119.88 112.19 
119.88 112.19 
119.88 112.00 
119.90 112.19 
119.90 112.19 
119.92 112.19 
120.02 112.19 
119.99 112.19 
119.75 112.19 
119.66 112.19 
119.59 112.00 
119.48 112.00 

119.48 111.81 
119.35 111.81 
119.75 111.62 
119.86 111.62 
119.81 111.44 
119.68 111.44 
119.86 111.44 
120.14 111.44 
120.26 111.44 
120.44 111.25 
120.21 111.25 
119.47 111.07 
120.44 112.37 
119.34 110.70 
120.87 111.44 
116.85 107.44 
120.78 . 110.70 
118.09 106.56 
U.S. Avge. 
Govt. Corpo- 
Bonds rate* 
HOLIDAY 
1.79 3.04 
1.79 3.04 
1.79 3.04 
1.79 3.04 
1.78 3.04 
1.78 3.04 
1.78 3.04 
1.78 3.04 
1.79 3.05 
1.79 3.05 
1.79 3.05 
1.79 3.05 
1.79 3.05 
1.80 3.05 
1.80 3.05 
1.80 3.05 
1.82 3.05 
1.82 3.06 
1.82 3.06 
1.82 3.05 
1.82 3.05 
1.82 3.06 
1.82 3.05 
1.82 3.05 
1.82 3.05 
1.81 3.05 
1.81 3.05 
1.83 3.05 
1.84 3.05 
1.84 3.06 
1.85 3.06 
1.85 3.07 
1.86 3.07 
1.83 3.08 
1.82 3.08 
1.83 3.09 
1.83 3.09 
1.82 3.09 
1.80 3.09 
1.81 3.09 
1.80 3.10 
1.81 3.10 
1.87 3.11 
1.87 3.13 
1.78 3.04 
2.08 3.31 
1.79 3.09 
1.80 3.13 
1.98 3.36 


e compr 


lete 


Aaa Aa 
2.72 2.80 
2.72 2.81 
2.72 2.81 
2.72 2.81 
yr 3 2.81 
2.72 2.81 
2.73 2.80 
2.73 2.80 
2.73 2.81 
2.73 2.81 
2.73 2.81 
2.73 2.81 
2.72 2.81 
2.73 2.82 
2.73 2.82 
2.73 2.81 
2.72 2.81 
2.73 2.82 
2.73 2.82 
2.72 2.82 
2.72 2.82 
2.72 2.82 
2.73 2.81 
2.73 2.81 
2.73 2.81 
2.73 2.82 
2.72 2.81 
2.73 2.81 
2.73 2.81 
2.72 2.81 
2.72 2.81 
2.73 2.82 
2.73 2.82 
2.73 2.83 
2.74 2.82 
2.74 2.82 
2.74 2.83 
2.74 2.82 
2.74 2.82 
2.74 2.83 
2.74 2.82 
2.74 2.83 
2.74 2.84 
2.74 2.84 
2.71 2.80 
2.81 2.96 
2.68 2.80 
2.71 2.84 
2.84 3.00 


Corporate by Ratings* 
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3.68 


3.86 


4.32 


quotations. 


ield averages are 


Corporat 


R. R. 


106.21 
106.04 
106.04 
106.04 
106.04 
106.04 
106.04 
106.04 
106.04 
106.04 
106.04 
106.04 
105.86 
105.85 
105.86 
106.04 
105.86 
105.86 
105.86 
105.69 
105.69 
105.69 
105.86 
105.86 
106.04 
105.86 
105.86 
105.86 
105.86 
105.86 
105.52 
105.52 
105.34 
105.17 
105.17 
104.83 


104.66 
104.66 
104.66 
104.48 
104.31 


104.31 
104.14 


106.21 
103.30 
103.47 


97.16 
102.46 


95.77 


P.U 


113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.70 
113.70 
113.89 
113.89 
113.70 
113.70 
113.89 
113.89 
113.70 
113.70 
113.70 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.70 
113.70 
113.70 
113.89 
113.70 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.70 
113.70 
113.70 
113.70 
113.89 


113.70 
113.89 
113.70 
113.70 
113.70 


113.50 
113.31 


113.89 
113.12 
114.27 


111.81 
113.70 


111.25 


e by Groups* 


Indus. 


117.40 
117.40 
117.40 
117.40 
117.40 
117.49 
117.40 
117.40 
117.20 
117.40 
117.40 
117.40 
117.40 
117.26 
117.29 
117.20 
117.20 
117.00 
117.29 
117.20 
117.20 
117.00 
117.20 
117.20 
117.00 
117.00 
117.00 
117.00 
117.00 
116.80 
116.80 
116.41 
116.41 
116.41 
116.41 
116.22 


116.22 
416.41 
116.41 
116.41 
116.41 


116.22 
116.41 


117.40 
116.02 
117.40 


114.46 
116.61 


113.89 


Corporate by Groups* 
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3.60 
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P.U Indus. 
2.96 2.78 
2.96 2.78 
2.96 2.78 
2.96 2.78 
2.96 2.78 
2.96 2.78 
2.96 2.78 
2.96 a 
2.96 2.79 
2.97 2.78 
2.97 2.78 
2.96 2.78 
2.96 2.78 
2.97 2.79 
2.97 2.79 
2.96 2.7¢ 
2.96 2.73 
2.97 2.80 
2.97 2.79 
2.97 2.79 
2.96 2.72 
2.96 2.80 
2.96 2.79 
2.97 2.79 
2.97 2.80 
2.97 2.80 
2.96 2.80 
2.97 2.80 
2.96 2.80 
2.96 2.81 
2.96 2.81 
2.97 2.83 
2.97 2.83 
2.97 2.83 
2.97 2.83 
2.96 2.84 
2.97 2.84 
2.96 2.83 
2.97 2.83 
2.97 2.83 
2.97 2.83 
2.98 2.84 
2.99 2.83 
3.00 2.85 
2,96 2.78 
3.07 2.93 
2.94 2.78 
2.97 2.82 
3.10 2.96 
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bond market. 











May Alloy Steel Output 
Exceeds That Of April 


of alloy steel during 
931,381 tons, about 
12% of total steel production dur- 
according to the | 


Production 
May totaled 


ing that month, 
American Iron an 
In April, 889,051 tons o 


, 


| were produced. 
j}ago alloy steel production was 


In May a year 


| 1,217,563 tons, or 16% of total steel 
| output. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


F | 


Open hearth furnaces produced 
610,370 tons of alloy steel in May. 
The remaining 321,011 tons of} 
d Steel Institute. , alloy steel produc 
f alloy steel electric furnaces. 


tion came from 


National Fertilizer 








the index to a new all-time high. 
registered 137.3, a 


the 1935-1939 average as 100. 


also marks a new record high 


period in October, 


rye. 
prices for cattle, 
down. The foods group, 


this year. 


month. 
During the week 12 
the preceding week there 


*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: 
1943, 105.0. 


The slow but continual advance in the 
reflects further advancement in the farm products and food groups. 
The farm products group has reached a new high for 
for all time except for a 
1943, when it also stood at 158.6. 
group again advanced as higher quotations were given 
The livestock group registered 
heavy hogs, live fowls and eggs. 
light hogs, lambs and ewes were not sufficient to hold this group 
continuing its upward trend for the fifth 
consecutive week, advanced to the highest level since January of 
Lower quotations on oranges and potatoes were 
ficient to offset the rising prices. for corn oil, eggs and flour. 
for raw cotton continued to rise for the seventh consecutive week, 
end in turn reflecting a fractional advance in 
The farm machinery index number has risen for the third consecutive 


es! National Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Index Advances To All-Time High 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by The 
Association and made public on July 3, advanced 
to 137.7 in the week ending July 1, as agricultural gains brought 


In the preceding week the index 


month ago 137.0, and a year ago 134.8, based on 
The Association’s report added: 


all-commodity price index 


this year and 
two-week 
The grains 
for wheat and 
a sharp advance due to rising 
Lower prices for 


not suf- 
Prices 


the textiles group. 


price series advanced and 5 declined; in 
8 advances and 9 
second preceding week there were 9 advances and 5 declines. 


declines; and in the 











WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939=—100* 

% Latest Preceding Month Year 
Zach Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Sears to the Group July 1, Jun. 24, Jun. 3, July 3, 
Total Index 1944 1944 1944 1943 

25.3 Foods__------------------------" ab 140.0 139.2 137.5 138.3 

Fats and Oils__------------------ 145.1 145.1 143.0 145.1 

Cottonseed Oil__----------------- 163.1 163.1 156.7 159.0 

23.0 Farm Products_------------------- 158.6 156.5 155.1 152.7 
Cotton__-----------------------> 207.1 206.8 202.0 201.0 
Grains._.-----------------<-+--=- 162.0 159.9 164.7 148.1 
Livestock__--------------------- 149.3 146.7 144.0 145.3 

17.3 Fuels___------------=+------------- 130.1 130.1 130.1 122.8 
10.8 Miscellaneous commodities__-------- 132.2 132.2 132.2 130.1 
8.2 Textiles_____--------------------- 153.1 153.0 152.4 151.3 
7.1 Metals..__--.-~-~--=------—-------- 104.4 104.4 104.4 104.4 
6.1 Building materials__--------------- 153.4 153.4 153.4 152.6 
1.3 Chemicals and drugs_------~------- 127.7 127.7 127.7 126.6 
= | Fertilizer materials__-_------------ 117.7 117.7 117.7 117.7 
3 Fertilizers___--------------------- 119.7 119.7 119.7 119.8 
3 Farm machinery----~-------------- 104.5 104.5 104.4 104.1 
100.0 All groups combined___------------- 137.7 137.3 137.0 134.8 









































stated “Though the strike of 
tled, the Tin-Lead 
tonnage of foreign 


common lead of foreign origin will be made with reserve. 


Non-Ferrous Metals — Good Supply Of Foreign 
Lead Released—Quicksilver Again 


“KE. & M. J. Metal and Mineral 
miners 
Division of WPB last week released a fairly large 
lead for July delivery. 
ico can be resumed by the large mining companies, allotments of 


Weaker 


Markets,” in its issue of June 29, 
in Mexico has not yet been set- 


Until production in Mex- 


Consum- 





000 tons of foreign lead for next 
month. Price developments again 
centered in quicksilver, the mar- 
ket here being quotable at $98 to 
$103 per flask, a drop of $2. Pre- 
mium prices obtaining for stra- 
tegic metals in various foreign 
markets are gradually being elim- 


inated.” The publication further 
went on to say in part: 
Copper 
Fabricators consumed 149,182 


tons of copper during May, ac- 
cording to figures circulated pri- 
vately in the industry. This com- 
pares with 160,335 tons in April 
and 142,703 tons in May last year. 
Fabricators’ stocks of refined cop- 
per at the end of May totaled 
341,037 tons, against 324.500 tons 
a month previous and 394,762 tons 
in May, 1943. 

Brass milis will not be required 
to obtain allocation certificates, 
beginning with August. However, 
the mills will have to limit their 
purchases of copper to not more 
than a single month’s require- 
ments. This modification of the 
WPB regulations is expected to 
simplify paper work. 

Current production, plus im- 
ports, should provide sufficient 
copper to take care of the July 
needs, according to trade authori- 
ties. - This means that the stock- 
pile will not be called upon next 
month to round out the needs of 
domestic consumers. 


The Yearbook of the American 
Bureau of Metal Statistics esti- 
mates that 3,070,557 short tons of 
copper was produced in the world 
during 1943. This compares with 
3,052,571 tons in 1942; 2,901,925 
tons in 1941: 2.678,203 tons in 











| 1940; and 2,402,475 tons in 1939. 


Production of copper in Chile in 





ers asked for a total of about 25,-® 








1943 was 548,000 tons, against 


535,000 tons in 1942. 


Lead 


Real del Monte and El Potosi 
have settled with the miners dur- 
ing the last week, agreeing to in- 
crease wages and contribute to- 
ward betterment of social condi- 
tions. Other companies, which 
account for the bulk of Mexico’s 
production of lead and other 
metals, are still negotiating. High 
government officials now have 


come into the picture to urge the: 


workers to settle quickly with the 
mining companies on reasonable 
terms. * 

Aside from the interest in Mexi- 
can developments, the market for 
lead was a more or less routine 
affair. Consumption of lead has 
been maintained at a satisfactory 
level throughout the second quar- 
ter of the year, and, from present 
indications, demands will hold up 
well over the summer months. 

Sales in the domestic market 
for the last week amounted to 4,- 
201 tons, against 10,960 tons in the 
week previous. 


Zinc 


A fair tonnage of zinc was sold 
during the last week for July 
shipment, but there was no rush 
for supplies, and some producers 
believe deliveries next month may 
not absorb current production. 
High Grade appeared to be plenti- 
ful. Labor shortages at the smelt- 
ers are cutting into production, 
though not to the extent that a 
reduction in stocks is expected for 
the near future. 

Use of lead-free zinc oxide in 
four additional products has been 
authorized by amendment of Gen- 
eral Preference Order M-11-a, 


WPB announced recently. Prod- 
ucts added to the permitted list 


‘are laboratory reagent chemicals, 
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| 
| 
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cellulose nitrate plastics, vulcan- 
ized fibre and toilet soap. These 
items were inadvertently omitted 
from the original order. The 
amendment also definitely states 
the type of paint in which lead- 


free zinc oxide may be used. 
Tin 
The State Department = an- 


nounced on June 23 that diplo- 
matic relations with the Govern- 
ment of Bolivia have been re- 
sumed. Eighteen other American 
republics have joined the United 
States in recognizing the Villar- 
roel regime. On the preceding 
day the Bolivian Embassy an- 
nounced that Mauricio Hochschild 
has been released from prison. 

The market situation in tin here 
remains unchanged. Supplies are 
sufficient to take care of essen- 
tial needs. The trade does not ex- 
pect that controls regulating con- 
sumption will be eased for some 
time to come. 

Straits quality tin for shipment, 
in cents per pound, was as fol- 
lows: 


June July August 
June 22_..... 52.000 52.000 52.000 
June 23 is 52.000 52.000 52.000 
June 24__ 52.000 52.000 52.000 
June 26- 52.000 52.000 52.000 
June 27 52.000 52.000 52.000 
June 28-- 52.000 52.000 52.006 


Chinese, or 99% tin, was un- 
changed last week at 51.125¢ per 
pound. 

Quicksilver 

Further weakness has developed 
in quicksilver, largely on contin- 
ued pressure from weak holders 
on the Pacific Coast. Buying was 
on the quiet side throughout the 
week, with consumers wondering 
whether prices can drop much 
further in the face of current high 
production costs. Mines are still 
closing down, and liquidation un- 
doubedly has figured in some of 
recent transactions at lower prices. 
The price situation on the Pacific 
Coast is described as “wholly 
nominal.” The New York mar- 
ket was quotable at $98 to $103 
per flask throughout the week, 
the inside figure covering round 
lots. 

Silver 


The London market for silver 
was ouiet and unchanged at 23 42d, 
The New York Official for for- 
eign silver continued at 4434¢, 
with domestic metal at 70%¢. 


Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended June 24, 1944 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 499 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 8.2% be- 
low production for the week end- 
ed June 24, 1944. In the same 
week new orders of these mills 
were 0.2% below production. Un- 
filled order files of the reporting 
mills amounted to 117.9% of 
stocks. For reporting softwood 
mills, unfilled orders are equiv- 
alent to 41 days’ production at the 
current rate, and gross stocks are 
equivalent to 33 days’ production, 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 6.4%; orders 
by 10.1%. 

Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-39, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
33.8% greater; shipments were 
20.3% greater; and orders were 
41.6% greater. 


Moody’s Daily 
Commodity Index 








Tuesday; June 27, 1944___---_-__-- 249.9 
Wednesday, June 28_.--~------~---- 249.5 
Thursday, June 29__--..---------- 249.6 
Friday, June 30__---.-~----------- 243.9 
Saturday, July 1.-----.---------- _ 2489 
Monday: Jdlg-3:.-2.- > =2~---- 120 
Theséay,: July. 4.---~ «-..---+-5---=<; * 
Two weeks ago, June 20__.__-_____-- 250.0 
Month ago, June 3__---------~----- 250.7 
Year ego, July, 1943-.__..-.---... 245.0 
1943 Heth, April: 1->=--~+.-_.---- 249.8 
Paw; Wee. O6G.. oi 
1944 High, March 17___-------~--~- 251.5 
CD. RE os bn eee 247.0 


*Holiday. 
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Weekly Goal And Goke Production Statistics 


The Solid Fuels Administration for War, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, in its latest report, states that the total production of soft 
coal in the week ended June 24, 1944 is estimated at 12,000,000 net 
tons, a decrease of 300,000 tons, or 2.4%, from the preceding week. 
Output in the corresponding week of 1943 amounted to only 4,606,000 
tons as the result of a strike of the coal miners. Cumulative produc- 
tion of soft coal from Jan. 1 to June 24 totaled about 309,030,000 tons, 
compared with 279,122,000 tons in the same period last year, a gain 
of 10.7%. 

Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended June 
24, 1944, as estimated by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, was 1,239,000 
tons, a decrease of 80,000 tons from the preceding week. When com- 
pared with the corresponding week of 1943, there was an increase of 
953,000 tons. The calendar year to date shows an increase of 10.2% 
when compared with the same period last year. The final figure for 
1943 calendar year production of Pennsylvania anthracite was 60,644,- 
000 tons of which 1,266,000 tons was “bootleg” coal prepared and 
shipped by legitimiate producers. 

The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated production 


of beehive coke in the United States for the week ended June 24,/F 


1944 showed an increase of 7,000 tons when compared with the output 
for the week ended June 17; and was 102,900 tons more than for the 
‘corresponding week of 1943. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL, IN NET TONS 








Week Ended January 1 to Date 
Bituminous coal June 24, June 17, June 26, *June 24, June 26, June 26, 
and lignite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 


Total incl. mine fuel 12,000,000 12,300,000 4,606,000 309,030,000 279,122,000 220,250,000 
Daily average -. 2,000,000 2,050,000 768,000 2,060,000 1,857,000 1,474,000 


*Subject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 











(In Net Tons) 
— -*Week Ended —-— ——*Calendar Year to Date 
§June 24, {June17, June 26, June 24, June 26, June 26, 
Penn. anthracite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 1,239,000 1,319,000 286,000 32,051,000 29,089,000 27,872,000 


Commercial produc. 1,189,000 1,266,000 275,000 30,770,000 27,925,000 26,478,000 


Beehive cokt— 
United States total 156,100 149,100 53,200 3,770,500 3,756,300 1,797,900 


*1943 weekly and’ calendar year to date production has been adjusted to the final 
1943 tonnage. tIncludes washery and dredge coal, and coal shipped by truck from 
@uthorized operations. {tExciudes colliery fuel. §Subject to revision. { Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Net Tons) 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river shipments 
and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district and 
State sources or of fing] annual returns from the operators.) 























Week Ended 

June 17, June 10, June 19, June 19 

State— 1944 1944 1943 1937 
Alabama. ake sn 402,000 386,000 367,000 234,000 
SERS INE Ae Sot he 5,000 5,000 5,000 3,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma__-_---. 73,000 87,000 91,000 15,000 
TE SS Ee ee ae Pape eee aa ee 140,000 134,000 143,000 74,000 
Georgia and North Carolina__- 1,000 1,000 1,000 
I Een ke Pag ee ae 1,484,000 1,538,000 1,433,000 603,000 
AnG@iane -sacii.ivivssuivsiil— 533,000 562,000 523,000 255,000 
ERR RL SO Ae Oi ee ae 46,000 47,000 45,000 21,000 
Kansas and Missouri_____-_~- 160,000 161,000 169,000 66,000 
Kentucky—Eastern________~_~- 937,000 939,000 948,000 699,000 
Kentucky—Western______-_-_- 390,000 402,000 296,000 117,000 
TIS SORE SF ge eee 39,000 40,000 40,000 24,000 
A EE a aid ea a 3,000 3,000 5,000 3,000 
Montana (bitum. & lignite)-_-_-. 74,000 83,000 88,000 33,00F 
Sew Beanies... =. a3 30,000 33,000 33,000 33,000 
North & South Dakota (lignite) 36,000 35,000 32,000 13,000 
it sinale niccepieat enantio aeiiaaae idiabiliadi ioe 710,000 712,000 673,000 437,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous )-_--~- 3,108,000 3,133,000 2,972,000 1,961,000 
Wennessee... .~ .. eiceistiwccen es 144,000 148,000 138,000 94,000 
‘Texas (bituminous & lignite )__ + 2,000 3,000 4,000 18,000 
2 SE ES faces 0 ~ 2 ee ee 133,000 127,000 105,000 36,000 
EES ERR S65 ME Tse 388,000 390,000 397,000 226,000 
EE ET a 30,000 25,000 31,000 30,000 
West Virginia—Southern__--~- 2,160,000 2,271,000 2,318,000 1,598,000 
West Virginia—Northern-__-_-. 1,113,000 1,112,000 982,000 504,000 
FRET EERO OF SANE DE RM 158,000 152,000 168,000 80,000 
£Other Western States____.-_~ 1,000 1,000 ° 1,000 
‘Total bituminous & lignite__. 12,300,000 12,530,000 12,007,000 7,178,000 
Pennsylvania anthracite____-_ 1,319,000 1,326,000 1,345,000 989,000 
TOES, GI COR ks ciniicacine 13,619,000 13,856,000 13,352,000 8,167,000 


+Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B.C. & G.; and 
on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason and Clay counties. tRest of State, including the 
Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker counties. §Includes Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho and Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 


Wholesale Prices Unchanged In Week Ended 
June 24, Labor Department Reports 


Following the decline of the previous week, commodity prices in 
primary markets steadied and the general average remained un- 
changed during the week ended June 24. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics’ comprehensive index of nearly 900 price series held at 103.7% 
of the 1926 average. “The all-commodity average was 0.2% below 
the level of a month ago and 0.6% above that for last year at this 
time,” the department’s announcement said and continued as follows: 
Farm products and foods. Higher average prices for livestock, 
cotton, eggs and white potatoes more than counterbalanced further 
declines in grain prices and lower quotations for oranges and hay 
causing the index for farm products to advance 0.1% during the 
week. The level for the foods group was unchanged from the pre- 
vious week. Market prices for wheat dropped more than 1% and oats 
were down 0.6%. Prices for hay declined 3.7% and oranges and 
sweet potatoes were lower. Markets for livestock rallied from the 
decline of the week before and steers averaged about 142% higher. 
Live poultry in the New York market rose more than 6% and prices 
of eggs were 2%2% above the level of the previous week. Prices of 
potatoes in the Boston and Chicago markets, apples in the Chicago 
market, and onions rose substantially. 

The index for farm products was 0.6% below the level of four 
weeks ago and 242% lower than a year ago at this time. Average 
prices for foods at the wholesale level were unchanged from the 
corresponding week of May but are nearly 3% lower than at this 
time last year. 

Industrial commodities. Industrial commodity markets continued 


to show relative stability. The mercury market remained unsettled 





| changes for industrial commodities were an advance of nearly 3% ! 


| for rosin and slightly higher prices for turpentine. 
| The department’s announcement also contained the following 
announcement: 

Note: During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes marked 
(*), however, must be considered as preliminary and subject to such 
adjustment and revision as required by later and more complete 
reports. 

The following tables show: (1) index numbers for the principal 
groups of commodities for the past three weeks, for May 27, 1944 and 
June 26, 1943, and the percentage changes from a week ago, a month 
ago, and a year ago, and (2) percentage changes in subgroup indexes 
from June 17 to June 24, 1944. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED JUNE 24, 1944 





(1926100) 
Percentage change to 
June 24, 1944 from— 
6-24 6-17 6-10 5-27 6-26 6-17 5-27 6-26 
Commodity Groups— 1944 1944 1944 1944 1943 1944 1944 1943 
All commodities__._...._____-. *103.7 *103.7 *104.0 *103.9 103.1 0 —0.2 + 0.6 
PRP DIMKUOUM Ji ek cea *123.0 *122.9 *125.0 *123.7 126.2 40.1 —0.6 — 2.5 
CRETE AAI ete he Oy cada 104.9 1049 105.4 1049 108.0 0 0 — 2.9 
Hides and leather products_____-_. 337.7... 13%.7 . 117.7 . 117.9. 1184 0 0 — 0.6 
Textile producte 6 97.3 97.3 97.3 97.3 96.9 0 0 + 0.4 
Fuel and lighting materials______ 83.8 $3.7 63.7 83.9 814 +01 —0O.1 + 2.9 
Metals and metal products______. *103.8 *103.8 *103.8 *103.8 103.9 0 o —0O.1 
Building materials__......______ 115.9 115.8 115.8 115.1 110.4 40.1 40.3 + 5. 
Chemicals and allied products____ 105.3 105.3 105.3 105.4 100.2 0 —0.1 + 5.1 
Housefurnishing goods_______-___. 106.0 106.0 106.0 106.0 104.3 0 0 + 1.6 
Miscellaneous commodities______. 93.3 93.3 93.3 93.3 91.6 0 0 + 1.9 
TUAW SUR RONONNS Sk ee *113.2 *113.1 °114.4 *113.6 1142 +01 —0.4 — 039 
Semimanufactured articles______. 93.7 93.7 93.7 93.6 92.7 0 +0.1 + 1.1 
Manufactured products________-. *101.1 *101.0 *101.0 *101.1 99.7 +0.1 0 + 1.4 

All commodities other than 
farm: progwuer ae oe *99.5 *99.4 *99.5 *99.6 98.1 0 —0.1 + 14 
All commodities other than 
farm products and foods______- *98.7 *98.7 *98.7 *98.7 96.9 0 0 + 1.9 
*Preliminary. 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
JUNE 17, 1944 TO JUNE 24, 1944 

Increases 
Livestock and poultry__.___-___-____ 0.7 Paint and paint materials_ ..._._.__-- 9.2 
PUene: TOR ns re 0.5 Other farm products.__..........._. 0.1 

Decreases 
Gres 2 ncn nnnetioncucas OE Bruits end vee a 0.5 


0.8 Fruits and vegetables 
Nonferrous metals 0.1 





Civil Engineering Construction 23% 
Over Week Ago 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental U. S. totals 
$34,477,000 for the week. This volume, not including the construction 
by military engineers abroad, American contracts outside the country, 
and shipbuilding, is 23% higher than in the preceding week, 2% 
above the previous four-week moving average, but 43% under the 
total reported to “Engineering News-Record” for the corresponding 
1943 week. The report made public on June 29, went on to say: 

Private construction tops last wetk by 62%, and is 13% higher 
than in the week last year. Public work is 18% higher than a week 
ago as a result of the increased state and municipal volume, but is 
48% under a year ago due to the drop in Federal work. 

The current week’s construction brings 1944 volume to $891,- 
830,000 for the 26 weeks, a decrease of 51% from the $1,826,400,000 
reported for the period in 1943. Private construction, $201,481,000, 
is 11% below last year, and public construction, $690,349,000, is 
down 57%. State and municipal work tops the 26-week 1943 period 
by 4%, but Federal volume is down 61%. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1943 week, last 
week, and’ the current week are: 


July 1,1943 June 22, 1944 June 29, 1944 


Total U. S. Construction___ $60,148,000 $27,975,000 $34,477,000 
Private Construction ______ 4,863,000 3,400,000 5,506,000 
Public Construction ______- 55,285,000 24,575,000 28,971,000 
State and Municipal____- 5,297,000 3,879,000 9,331,000 
TOG Saeki ckS ia 49,988,000 20,696,000 19,640,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over last week are 
in industrial buildings, earthwork and drainage, streets and roads, 
and unclassified construction. Increases over the 1943 week are in 
waterworks, industrial buildings, earthwork and drainage, and streets 
and roads. Subtotals for the week in each class of construction are: 
waterworks, $802,000; sewerage, $426,000; bridges, $179,000; industrial 
buildings, $1,480,000; commercial building and large-scale private 
housing, $460,000; public buildings, $8,741,000; earthwork and drain- 
age, $2,007,000; streets and roads, $8,390,000; and unclassified con- 
struction, $11,992,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $3,439,- 
000, and is made up of $1,089,000 in state and municipal bond sales, 
and $2,350,000 in RFC loans for private industrial construction. 

_. New construction financing for 1944 to date, $443,277,000, com- 
pares with $2,909,923,000 reported for the 26-week 1943 period. 


House Votes To Remove Insurance Companies 
From Applicability Of Anti-Trust Laws 


By a vote of 283 to 54, the House of Representatives on June 22 
passed a bill to affirm the intention of Congress, as pointed out by 
Representative Walter, “that the regulation of the business of insur- 
ance remain within the control of the several States and that the 
Acts of July 2, 1890. and Oct. 15, 1914 as amended, be not applicable 
to that business.” The bill would remove insurance companies from 
the scope of the 4-3 Supreme® 








Court decision of June 5, in which 
it was held that insurance is busi- 
ness in interstate commerce and 
hence is subject to the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act. The opinion was 
referred to in our issue of June 8, 
page 2383. The bill, sponsored by 
Representative Walter (Democrat) 
of Pennsylvania declares that 
nothing contained in the Sherman 
and Clayton Anti-Trust Acts shall 





be construed as applying to the 


and prices again dropped about 3%. The only other important price| business of insurance or shall be 





permitted to interfere with the 
regulation of insurance by the 
States. Reporting this, advices to 
the New York “Journal of Com- 
merce” from its Washington bu- 
reay on June 22, said: Only one 
Republican voted against the 
measure, while 167 Republicans 
and 115 Democrats combined to 
pile up the vote which completely 
cut across party lines. 

Four moves to amend the bill 
were defeated by voice votes 








after a succession of speakers~ 
from both sides of the House had 
fired a broadside at alleged usur- 
pation of Congressional powers by 
the Supreme Court and urged re- 
turn of control over insurance to 
the States. 

A similar bill drawn in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Josiah W. Bailey 
(Dem., S. C.) will be considered 
tomorrow by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, but there is no pos- 
sibility of action on it before the 
summer recess on June 23). At 
a meeting of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee today Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney (Dem., Wyo.) blocked 
action by pointing out that the bill 
was still under consideration by a 
subcommittee and urged that 
nothing be done for an indefinite 
period. 

Immediately after a motion by 
Representative Emanuel Celler 
(Dem., N. Y.) to strike out the 
enacting clause of the House bill 
was defeated in a voice vote. Rep- 
resentative Clinton P. Anderson 
(Dem., N. Mex.) offered an 
amendment defining in detail the 
regulatory powers which Congress 
would intend the States to exert. 


Representative Clarence Han- 
cock (Rep., N. Y.), who steered 
the bill for his party on the floor, 
objected that the amendment was 
unnecessary and it was quickly © 
voted down. 


Asserting that passage of the 
bill would prevent trial of charges 
against the South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association, 197 member 
companies and 29 individuals of 
alleged Sherman Act violations, 
Representative Charles M. La Fol- 
lette (Rep., Ind.) offered an 
amendment providing that noth- 
ing in the act would affect pend- 
ing litigation, either criminal or 
civil. 

Proponents of the bill held that 
it would not prevent trial of the 
case in Georgia and the amend- 
ment was beaten by a vote of 137 
to 34 on a division of the House. 


Another effort to recommit the 
bill to committee by Mr. Celler 
was defeated and the roll call vote 
was taken. 


In the closing speech for the bill 
Representative Hatton W. Sum- 
ners (Dem., Tex.), veteran Chair- 
man of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, asserted that the two deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court June 
4 holding that insurance is inter- 
state commerce and thus subject 
to the Federal anti-trust laws 
“strike at the heart of States’ 
rights.” i 

“T, for one, do not propose for 
one minute to yield even to the 
Supreme Court the right to de- 
stroy our cherished democracy,” 
Mr. Sumners said. “Congress 
must not abdicate and the Su- 
preme Court had better get over 
on its own side of the fence.” 


Representative Francis E. Wal- 
ter (Dem., Pa.), author of the bill, 
said it was designed to “restore 
the status quo” which existed be- 
fore the Supreme Court decisions. 


“The Supreme Court has 
changed the law too often,” Mr. 
Walter said. “It has misconstrued 
the acts of Congress and contemp- 
tuously disregarded the intent of 
this body.” 


In his remarks on the bill in the 
House on June 22, Representative 
Walter said (we quote from the 
“Congressional Record”): 


“The purpose of the bill is 
clearly indicated by the title to 
reassert the intention which Con- 
gress had when it adopted the 
Sherman Act and the Clayton 
Act, and from which it has never 
deviated, that those acts shall not 
be applicable to the insurance 
business, and to make certain that 
the long-tried method of regula- 
tion of insurance by these several 
States may continue. It is a bill 
to call a halt to the unnecessary 
centralization of Governmental 
functions and to affirm the prin- 
ciple that matters which pri- 
marily concern the several States 
and which can best be dealt with 
by them should be left in their 
hands,” 
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Record Daily Average Crude Oil Production— 
Up 14,950 Barrels Per Day In June 24 Week 


The American Petroleum Institute estimated that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended June 24, 1944, was 
4,583,200 barrels, the highest level in the histcry of the industry. — It 
was 14,950 barrels per day higher than the output in the preceding 
week and exceeded the corresponding week of last year by 628,300 
barrels per day. The.current figure was only 2,400 barrels below the 
daily average figure recommended by the Petroleum Administration 
for War for the month of June, 1944. Daily production for the four 
weeks ended June 24, 1944 averaged 4,549,200 barrels. Further de- 
tails as reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the indus- 
try as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approximately 
4,638,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,066,000 barrels of 
gasoline; 1,502,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,337,000 barrels of distillate 
fuel oil, and 8,961,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the week 
ended June 24, 1944; and had in storage at the end of that week 86,- 
000,000 barrels of gasoline; 9,195,000 barrels of kerosine; 34,328,000 
barrels of distillate fuel, and 52,757,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. 
The above figures apply to the country as a whole, and do not reflect 
conditions on the East Coast. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 























*State Actual Production 
*P. A. W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen-_ ables Ended from Ended Ended 
dations begin. June 24, Previous June 24, June 26, 
June June 1 1944 Week 1944 1943 

eae - .....-.- 332,000 232,000 +332,300 + 350 331,500 339,450 
NN sr 274,000 269,600 +289,700 + 5,500 276,800 306,950 
SRST ge 1,000 ius aiee +1,000 MSE 1,000 2,200 
Panhandle Texas____ 92,150 nore 92,000 90,100 
North Texas__.-__-- 149,400 iotirace! 149,100 131,800 
West. Tezas......-.. 447,900 iasende 445,200 228,950 
East Central Texas__ 145,000 ed 143,900 123,500 
Gast Texas. ........... 360,550 Sos ime 361,100 334,900 
Southwest Texas__-- 312,950 Pes 312,100 208,250 
Coastal Texas__...- 528,450 Bt Seer 527,200 380,200 

Total Texas____---~ 2,039,000 $2,042,059 2,036,400 _... 2,030,600 1,497,700 
North Louisiana_____ 74,200 150 73,700 84,700 
Coastal Louisiana__- 288,750 alas 287,900 240,850 

Total Louisiana___ 350,000 395,000 362,950 + 150 361,700 325,550 
BREESE ok 78,000 77,991 80,250 — 50 80,400 75,150 
Mississippi ..._..__- 42,000 45,350 + 2,400 43,400 53,100 
Alabama —~..-.-_--- 100 ee 100 ERS 
|” GEE, EUR Renee 50 OFS 50 Pied 
a 220,000 209,550 + 3,900 206,800 207,750 
Pn nu ae a 14,000 12,900 ob 500 12,500 14,500 
Eastern— 

(Not incl. Ill., Ind., 

MEP eterno dak 73,600 66,800 — 2,400 68,500 76,950 
Kentucky ~.....---- 23,000 21,750 + 2,500 20,800 19,8600 
Michigan —_____--__-_ 51,000 47,200 — 3,000 49,500 54,400 
Wyoming ___._.._-._ 94,000 91,450 + 7,250 84,900 92,000 
Montana —.._....___ 24,400 21,300 PURER 7 21,300 20,850 
Gee 7,400 8,350 + 200 8,400 6,900 
New Mexico ________ 113,000 113,000 108,000 + 50 108,100 97,150 

Total East of Calif 3,736,400 3,735,400 +17,350 3,706,200 3,190,400 
Caltorsis «2. 849,200 §849,200 847,800 — 2,400 843,000 764,500 
Total United States 4,585,600 4,583,200 +14,950 4,549,200 3,954,900 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 
production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
gas derivatives to be produced. 


+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. June 22, 1944. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of June 1 calculated on a 30-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 1 to 15 days, the entire state was ordered shut 
down for 7 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
being required to shut down as pest suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
. to operate leases, a total equivalent to 7 days shutdown time during the calendar 

month. §Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED JUNE 24, 1944 
(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
——therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis—— 





§Gasoline 
Production 
Daily Refining atRe- Stocks tStocks tStocks 
Capacity Crude fineries Finished of Gas of Re- 
Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- Oiland sidual 
tial % Re- Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate Fuel 
District— Rate porting Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuel Oil Oil 
*Combin'd: East Coast 
Texas Gulf, Louis- 
jana Gulf, North 
Louisiana-Arkansas, 
and inland T i meas 603 2,373: 942 7,021 37,461 18,647 15,768 
Ap jian— 
District No. 1... 130 8683.9 163 + 774 319 2,418 439 278 
District No. 2._.._- 47 87.2 55 117.0 181 1,324 172 209 
aud., DL, Ky......... 824 85.2 768 93.2 2.708 19,016 5,287 3,339 
Oxla., Kans., Mo._._- 418 80.2 376 90.0 1,331 7,593 1,515 1,398 
Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3__---- 43. 378 12 92.3 34 69 4 29 
District No. 4__-.-- 141 583 110 78.0 385 2,433 334 647 
Cee oe 817 89.9 843 103.2 2,087 15,686 7,930 31,089 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis June 24, 1944 4,908 87.2 4,638 94.5 14,066 786,000 34,328 52,757 
Total U. S. B.. of M. * 
basis June 17, 1944 4,908 87.2 4,752 96.8 14,398 85,268 34,137 52,017 
U. S. Bur. of Mines 
basis June 26, 1943 4,007 11,360 78,960 32,232 67,240 
*At the request of the Petroleum Administration for War. +Finished, 73,844,000 
barrels; unfinished, 12,156,000 barrels. {Stocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in 
transit and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,502,000 barrels of kerosine, 4,337,000 
barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 8,961,000 barrels of residual fuel oil 


il 

the week ended June 24, 1944, which compares with 1,489,000 barrels, 
4,870,000 barrels and 9,489,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 
1,426,000 barrels, 3,788,000 barrels and 8,033,000 barrels, respectively, in the week 
ended June 26, 1943. 


Note—Stocks of kerosine at June 24, 1944 amounted to 9,195,000 barrels, as against 
9,024,000 barrels a week earlier and 7,937,000 barrels a year before. 


Trading On New York Exchanges 


The Securities and. Exchange Commission made public on June 
24 figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended June 10, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commission. 
Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended June 10 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 2,175,604 shares, which amount was 16.79% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 6,477,020 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended June 3 of 
1,433,972 shares, or 15.14% of the total trading of 4,732,350 shares. On 
the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended June 10 amounted to 277,255 shares, or 14.14% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 980,155 shares; during the June 3 week 
trading for the account of Curb members of 275,290 shares was 
14.20% of total trading of 969,325 shares. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 








Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED JUNE 10, 1944 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week +% 
BG BG a. os ocak erectile a hte aeapmersvaemen ease 190,510 
I I is ccepnas Semin net ap ciemenaniin code tiinnngerinoepat a 6,286,510 
ES ee ay Oe ene ee eee pee A 6,477,020 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
DER PE ic inne cane dimareinens 497,870 
SE AE AES SEES! RE SA SNMP 68,560 
See aki os eh eh etn a bake dblndinntmenmtiee 406,770 
po Ge RE RES te 475,330 7.51 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Teta Geen 5 ol ec ee. 395,430 
I I a wins cts go se stvnecedb tine csp eccrine antes 15,230 
SOU BT cide eine tine ammiatcdine 356,650 
TAT A aos ae tae ibe tae 371,880 5.92 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Datel WTO AGR cies kind antinncaen 192,876 
RES A SERIR ETE RSEE SERAMOE op 18,690 
I a carina rene tte retin gaa cementite 223,528 
I aie crinctebapdinnpetonnianen tins 242,218 3.36 
4. Total— 
ole aga nin cs cbiteyeieneeleeterccevts naan 1,086,176 
cies, dneigsib aides aneapaineckeeabes 102,480 
I NOI daria cicactiedin et asian ares oiveiaincmentinnie Sectphandenioin le 986,948 
es ew 
Ee Bias ain din baad ahah qangnendebinsed ahtcesceomens 1,089,428 16.79 
Total Reund-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions fer Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED JUNE 10, 1944 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week +% 
Ne ea anbnaniielpaitieinaenms 4,975 
Sac ctcisa cite eh atin pst pannag. rcp esi alii encnstacesap ty it 975,180 e 
, | TE ae Ls ON Sea a 980,155 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
6a cine crernsapinepghaneotrcnahetghnasintaneton 73,550 
I awe 2,025 
ne Re ee anime 81,985 
SESS Eee ys Seach ueaae eae 84,010 8.04 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
I co ikiigsavivtints ocsapineitdcmidenraminehisalamaaiaiy 21,800 
Ne iin stalk hve aber andatinalialiies ab 1,400 
NY Miike nbn iii Soice ini obsndoam eines Soeeaihltoes 22,940 
IE ak. on ce teihadd twee asancinnt ras 24,340 2.35 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— . 
SRE TALE EI MC ey AO ME RE ot OO 38,835 
SE dak eelaihalanbobanes 0 
pg apie eet sal iNet sor RB Te 34,720 
gE SERRE GRE pre EER ar nee Oe eee a 34,720 3.75 
4. Total— 
EIR NILES EEL CN LEN 134,185 
sci dicedeianenbes 3,425 
il a ST el LI I AOE aaa 139,645 
AR RNR le IS re nD I PE Ri aSeaR 143,070 14.14 
C. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
ge Re IRIE fie ie SICAL aN 0 
Soueeueners Guer GGseew 42,033 
yp LESSEE Seen ce Pee ae RE EIS se 42,033 
Total sales____ ilies % 30,187 





*The term ‘‘members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 

tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 


tmRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission's 
rules are included with “other sales.’’ 


§Sales marked “short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 


Three Point Program For Post-War Economic 
Stability For Farmers Suggested 


A large group of leading agricultural experts in replies to a 
poll by the life insurance companies of America, announced on June 
20, a three-point program for maintaining the farmers’ post-war 
economic stability and prosperity to avoid a farm depression such 
as occurred after the war of 1914-18, said the New York Herald 
Tribune of June 21, which also had the following to say about the 
suggestions: ® 

The recommendations include|“‘planned program of saving by 
“national action to maintain a/ the farmer himself.” The experts 








high level of employment and 
consumer purchasing power with 
the stimulation of foreign trade 
as an important factor.” Also, the 
“prevention and control of any 
inflationary boom in farm land 
values,” a development which 
contributed so decisively to the 
agricultural depression after the 





previous war. 


The final suggestion is a 





sum up their ‘views with the be- 
lief that “our knowledge gained 
during the last. depression - to- 
gether with the obvious will to 
work out an over-all world pro- 
gram for production and market- 
ing of farm products should pre- 
vent any depression in agricul- 
ture.” 

The economists who answered 


Dr. Collins Named 
Dean Of Bus. School 


Dr. G. Rowland Collins, a mem- 
ber of the faculty of New York 
University for nearly a quarter of 
a century, has been named Dean 
of the University’s Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
at 90 Trinity. Place, it was an- 
nounced June 27 by Chancellor 
Harry Woodburn Chase. Dr. Chase 
made the announcement at a re- 
ception for leading Wall Street 
executives who are among the 
friends and patrons of the school. 

Dean Collins will succed Dean- 
Emeritus A. Wellington Taylor, 
first head of the school, who has 
retired. Dr. Collins has been Act- 
ing Dean for the past year. Join- 
ing the New York University fa- 
culty as an instructor in English 
in 1920, he began specialization in 
business administration and has 
been a Professor of Marketing 
since 1926. In 1927 Dr. Collins 
was named Assistant Dean of the 
School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance, and became Associate 
Dean four years later. He has 
published a number of books on 
business, marketing and _ sales- 
manship, and written articles 
for business and trade publica- 
tions and the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica. In 1934, Macalester Col- 
lege, of which he is now a trus- 
tee, awarded him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Iaws. The 
new Dean is consulting economist 
for Dade Brothets Aircraft Corp., 
Mineola, L. 1., now engaged ex- 
clusively in war work. He is also. 
a director of the National Safety 
Bank & Trust Co. 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on 
June 27 a summary for the week 
ended June 17 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and. special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS _ 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended June 17, 1944 








Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers Total 
( Customers’ purchases) for Week 
Number of orders________ 34,806 
Number of shares__._____ 1,045,778 
gee. TE oo $36,432,819 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— : 
- (Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales____ 283 
*Customers’ other sales____ 33,573) 
Customers’ total sales____ 33,856 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales____ 8.844 
*Customers’ other sales____ 939,307 
Customers’ total sales____ 948,151 
TeY  FOMIE oi. $29,178,792 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— . 
Number of Shares: 
NO DN | eae ddeceidn bce 100 
Tyee ONS i 238,700 
TOCGs SOIR 238,800. 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: 
Number of shares___.____ 318,280 


*Sales marked “short exempt” are re< 
ported with ‘‘other sales.’ 

tSales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders, 
and sales to liquidate a long position which’ 
is less than a round lot are reported with’ 
“other sales.”’ , 





New York College of Agriculture- 
at Cornell University, Harvard: 
University, the University of Mis-. 
souri, University of Wisconsin,,. 
Massachusetts State College, Ohio- 
State University, University of I-, 
linois and others. 

The majority of replies indi-. 
cated the belief that farm price- 
inflation controls have been effec-. 
tive to date, but that greater ef- 
forts will be needed for the bal- 
ance of the war. It was also felt. 
that controls should be main-’ 
tained for a period after the war, 
. since there will be “great danger’ 





the questionnaire represented theof a farm depression. 
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_ Ended June 24, 1944 Increased 2,106 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended June 24, 1944 
totaled 881,267 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced 
on June 29. This was an increase above the corresponding week of 
1943 of 120,337 ears, or 15.8%, and an increase above the same week 
in 1942 of 27,849 cars, or 3.3%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of June 24, increased 
2,106 cars, or 0.1% above the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 389,228 cars, an increase of 
1,793 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 732 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1943. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight’ totaled 
‘103.842 cars, a decrease of 643 cars below the preceding week, but an 
‘increase of 5,468 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. z 

Coal loading amounted to 175,529 cars, a decrease of 6,045 cars 
below the preceding week, but an increase of 106,975 cars above the 
‘corresponding week in 1943, due to strike in 1943. : 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 53,333 cars, an increase 
of 8.001 cars above the preceding week but a decrease of 2,277 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of June 24, 
totaled 37.746 cars, an increase of 8,195 cars above the preceding week 
but a decrease of 3,948 cars below the corresponding week in 1943. 

Live stock loading amounted to 14,570 cars, an increase of 662 
cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 3,049 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts alone load- 
‘ing of live stock for the week of June 24 totaled 10,310 cars, an 
increase of 372 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 
2,346 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Forest products loading totaled 47,641 cars, a decrease of 463 
‘ears below the preceding week but an increase of 2,783 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1943. 

Ore loading amounted to 82,088 cars, a decrease of 932 cars below 
the preceding week but an increase of 987 cars above the correspond- 
ing week in 1943. 

Coke loading amounted to 15,036 cars, a decrease of 267 cars 
below the preceding week, but an increase of 4,084 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1943. 

All districts reported increases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1943. All districts reported increases compared with 1942, 
.except the Pocahontas, Southern and Northwestern. 





: 1944 1943 age 
eeks I ae cavts anchaientacaanenbaiine 3,796,477 3,531,811 3,858,479 

: pete as . i a RAISE Ra 3,159,492 3,055,725 3,122,942 
a geeks of Mareh_.<-..--..... ts 3,135,155 3,073,445 3,1 14,781 
Se weeks of Aprit.._<-....------- gS 4,068,625 3,924,981 4,209,907 
4 weeks of May_---- ; a sei 3,446,252 3,363,195 3,311,637 
Week of June 3-_--- ‘ae 810,772 667,609 854,689 
“Week of June 10__-- et i 874,193 854,486 832,635 
“Week of June 17 mi ; Pe 879,161 858,286 844,913 
Seer Ogee *Se.. oh i  c acine 881,267 760,930 853,418 
po ERR Ae § AE AS Ea Seieal 21,051,394 20,100,468 21,063,401 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
‘the separate raitroads’and systems for the week ended June 24; 1944. 
‘During the period 90 roads showed increases when compared with 
‘the corresponding week a year ago when the coal miners were on 
strike. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED JUNE 24 


; Total Loads 
Total Revenue 



































Railroads Received from 
Freight Loaded Paice 
stern District— 1944 1943 1942 
On wey print 5 ALR WS SE Re SG Oe ee 220 261 372 1,307 1,384 
Bangor & Aroostook._._.._.--_--~---~-- . 978 1,033 1,152 297 172 
eaten @ wete. ne 7,108 6,341 6,030 14,908 14,925 
‘Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville___-- 1,240 1,199 1,497 2,390 1,899 
Stree aes Se ee ne See 24 41 32 35 45 
eniens Varnmtent.wao sie 1,066 1,081 992 2,296 3,457 
‘Delaware & Hudson. --~~..--..«----. 5,917 4,107 6,321 12,314 11,917 
‘Delaware, Lackawanna & Western_-_--- 7,884 6,099 7,642 11,230 12,259 
Detroit & Mackinac. ...._--._.-.... 274 245 333 145 120 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton___--__---_-- 1,861 ze) by Aaa 1 
‘ i DFO eo 316 5 : : 
odd pionaencce wed CB Sel E” 5 es alm 3,682 11,688 12,965 17,262 17,669 
‘Grand Trunk Western___.._.-. --~-~--. 3,87 3,814 3,677 8,497 8,544 
‘Lehigh & Hudson River___--__-~~----. 211 193 186 2,840 2,245 
_Lehigh.& New England__...____-----~- 1,711 1,090 2,157 1,791 1,191 
ERIE 8 A a ite RO RRB R ey a 9,066 5,823 8.943 16,594 14,802 
NN TREES EB GLA SI A SEO 2,375 2,208 2,253 2,570 2,554 
SSS tT ES RE Sl 6,377 1,963 6,586 358 389 
SS SAEs RR eae eee a 2,531 726 2,429 24 192 
“New York Central Lines___..__------- 49,404 52,780 46,870 55,292 42,513 
i Y.-N: A. a Marton... tc ue. 9,221 9,663 10.011 19.508 17,703 
‘New York, Ontario & Western___--_~_-. 1,322 1,253 1,152 3,530 2,063 
New-York, Chicago & St. Louis.__--~~-- 6,975 6,398 7,315 16,364 15,166 
N. Y., Susquehanna & Western___---_-- 512 532 436 2,179 1,376 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie__.__--_~---+_--- 7,799 6,359 7,846 8,644 6,456 
rere Biaranecte . oe 5,007 4,964 5,131 7,482 7,738 
-Pittsburg & Shawmut___..__-..------ 919 406 787 43 36 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North___ --_--- 334 305 397 199 238 
‘Pittsburgh & West Virginia____.__---- 1,396 755 1,171 2,901 3,083 
da i Lele cnc apegns av consiaeatcin coserneaeni> 372 345 376 1,104 1,022 
SMR TEE STEEL LE F GME SRE PPE Se ao 6,054 5,010 5,355 12,488 13,023 
Wheeling & Lake Erie___..._._--_--._.- 6,085 4,611 5,809 4,567 4,606 
BUtal osc wse st 162,122 143,319 158,064 232,757 212,012 
—— eee — — 
Allegheny District— 
‘Akron, Canton & Youngstown______-~- 654 739 678 1,226 959 
REG LETNENS Ee ON k os a dares 46,392 34,540 40,428 29,860 28,915 
Bessemer & Lake Erie_______-.-.--.-- 6,103 5,655 7,567 2,431 1,575 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley______-_--~--- 330 306 261 3 4 
mmenwele GF AOIENO 1,610 0 2,026 16 3 
Central R. R. of New Jersey__-_--_----- 6,770 5.763 7,001 19,646 21,497 
TES RAR a ERE Hi OY 0 SED RSP 555 618 674 51 48 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania___-~__--~- 256 153 294 6 10 
NUTT WU RDOY oti nani ta ss es as snnigh in stinian omer 132 199 138 49 45 
NS BE IR EAE Rs ra EM Ee ae 1,292 1,195 761 3,570 3,770 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines__---__-- 1,774 1,765 1,693 2,628 2,973 
Pennsylvania System_...._...-------. 89,690 69,627 84,247 67,445 62,921 
NN Oly oi wc ti agin Saie en og aye 14,668 12.058 14,536 28,077 24,802 
“anion (Pittsburgh) 2. ce 19,408 20,004 21,794 7,027 7,267 
‘Western Maryland__---~--------~---- 4,146 3,158 4,141 12,631 10,381 
TN ae is mdse el dpuobnatia 193,780 155,780 186,239 174,666 165,170 
—— 
Pocahontas District— 
Gnesapeake & Ohio... 2... ........... 28,808 14,946 28,857 14,038 10,678 
Norfolk & Western_ 21,090 13,073 22,500 8,891 6,172 
Virginian__-_ pra 4,603 1,994 4,501 2,392 2,121 
Total 54,501 30,013 55,858 25,321 18,971 





———S Oe 



































Southern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern_____-. 315 292 344 450 300 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala_____---_- 870 630 659 2,469 2,756 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Cdast- no 892 767 784 1,461 1,084 
eiiantic Coast tine. 12.076 13,596 11,355 9,109 9,619 
Central of Georgia___-_- Sisidtibinegioat 3,573 4,783 4,072 5,635 4,383 
Charleston & Western Carolina n 350 403 436 1,728 1,559 
Gee se ae a6 1,735 1,532 1,691 2,957 2,048 
Columbus & Greenville___-— aes 224 343 314 289 134 
Durham & Southern___~- ined 112 98 142 694 625 
Florida East Coast___-__-- o 1,004 1,558 629 1,487 1,705 
Gainesville Midland__-_- a ee a: : 42 33 38 94 &7 
Georgia_____. Ra ah ME . = 1,250 1,066 1,515 2,490 3,078 
Georgia & Florida________- sieht aes 445 415 470 567 633 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 4,336 3,504 3,885 4,094 3,832 
Illinois Central System , 29,292 22.781 26,195 16,564 18,319 
Louisville & Nashville__- ae 24,891 15,907 26,080 11,440 11,652 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah — 160 2062 159 955 771 
Mississippi Central : ‘ 253 233 167 472 372 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L. 3,098 3,344 3,436 4,742 4,973 
Norfolk Southern Pad! . * 1,505 2,457 2,947 1,363 1,627 
Piedmont Northern " te = 401 345 376 1,075 1,170 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac___- i 491 388 510 10,954 11,424 
Seaboard Air Line__-.-___.___-_- 9,615 10,384 11,133 8,366 8,112 | 
Southern System____________- oe 23,385 19,425 23,880 24,135 21,909 
Tennessee Central CREE Soe AR Baer 8 A 645 1,129 656 885 817 
Winston-Salem Southbound________~-. 123 90 96 1,029 701 

FARE. Aa A eee Ea LRP 121,083 105,705 121,969 115,504 113,690 

Northwestern District— 

Chicago & North Western____.___-__-. 19,150 20,454 22,726 14,006 13,744 
Chicago Great Western___...__.___-_-. 2,274 2,365 2,448 3,574 3,06: 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac.__._.__.__-- 22,114 19,559 18,757 10,983 10,879 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha__-_-.- 3,380 3,448 3,493 3,999 3,678 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range__---__- 26,454 25,229 27,900 196 354 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic______. 731. 982 1,201 531 606 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern________- a, 8,985 8,669 10,283 12,214 9,506 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South_______- 426 415 596 111 86 
Great Northern__.._____- a OTe se 23,881 25,452 26,067 7,181 6,667 
Green Bay 4 Western... wt es 449 417 569 951 901 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming__-_-__ “ 3,180 2,638 2,754 50 35 
Minneapolis & St. Louis___._____._-____ 2,371 1,728 2.109 2,546 2,249 
Minn., St. Paul & S. S. M.____________. 7,447 7,178 7,376 3,460 2,858 
peeaern PMU. cc oe ee. 11,014 11,097 11,127 6,345 5,577 
Spokane International________-______ 189 175 240 641 643 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle__.________ 2,893 2,633 2,801 3,729 3,464 
x |: UE temo s Laae Pe set SLT BAT RNR Me SR 134,947 132,439 140,387 70,517 64,309 
Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System_____-_- 29,657 26,704 25,894 12,347 12,217 
LES EEE ean OD 2 es ce a 3,693 2,665 2,966 4,112 4,227 
Bingham & Gertield.- |. ot 415 506 684 104 75 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy________. 18,629 16,661 15,809 12,341 11,709 
Chicago & Illinvis Midland___________. 3,142 1,289 2,692 738 741 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific________ 14,799 12,896 12,408 12,881 13,746 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois____________ 2,790 1,886 2,221 6,874 6,207 
Colorado & Southern__._..__________. 573 662 750 2,524 1,648 
Denver & Rio Grande Western________ 3,668 2,510 3,337 6,188 5,919 
wenver.@ Gait Lake. 730 334 599 33 15 
Fort Worth & Denver City____________ 1,523 1,226 1,691 1,795 2,603 
Illinois Terminal_____ ee ere ery Cero 2,375 1,829 1,702 1,971 1,743 
ERG Nenana ae 933 1,052 1,148 543 42£& 
NWeyade Northern... 1,833 2,004 2,040 112 108 
North Western Pacific__...._.._._____. 897 1,021 1,165 752 716 
Peoria & Pekin Union________________ 1 0 16 0 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacific)__._________ 35,005 33,137 32,608 14,383 14,763 
Toledo, Peoria & Western_______ 293 295 314 2,298 1,974 
Unien Pacific System... 15,284 13,277 12,777 18,341 17,196 

a ae ae ees 528 97 622 2 3 
5 REE at aR area Ril 2,300 2,451 2,009 4,200 4,194 

aa SS St ae ae ASS 139,068 122,502 123,452 102,539 100,230 

Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island_____________ = 574 1,285 214 493 221 
eal 5,001 5,676 4,513 2,508 2,362 
International-Great Northern________. 3,611 2,136 2,913 3,278 3,222 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf____________ 260 251 343 1,030 993 
Kansas City Southern_________._._.____ 5,956 5,701 4,747 2,512 2,918 
Louisiana & Arkansas_______________. 3,888 4,053 4,249 2,934 3,144 
Litchfield & Madison________________. 315 273 297 1,029 1,250 
DENG WANE So ee 691 472 680 399 243 
Missouri & Arkansas_________________ 141 155 151 386 385 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines_________ 7,620 5,985 5,267 6,218 6,010 
PIDOUNIES PINON ds os Sa ee 16,631 16.005 15,562 19,051 18,160 
Quanah Acme & Pacific_____________ te 3,186 2,783 2,805 7,567 6,72¢ 
St. Louis-San Francisco______________ 10,090 7,477 9,158 8,857 10,371 
St. Louis Southwestern_______________ 3,186 2,783 2,905 7,567 6,72C 
Texas & New Orleans____..___.__.-___. 12,730 13,646 11,014 5,310 5,676 
cy A SNA age eS eee 4,743 4,867 5,233 8,542 7,271 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W.___--_____- 111 88 119 36 41 
Wichita Falls & Southern___.________- 34 22 31 26 21 

Total Pee 75,766 71,172 67,449 70,516 69,251 








=— = 


Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics Of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, IIl., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 


The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 


figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry, 








STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Unfilled 
. Orders Production Orders Percent of Activity 
Period Received Tons Remaining 
1944—Week Ended Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
ee eg 178,375 146,926 650,606 95 94 
MORNNN Bice or 152,627 144,761 655,682 95 94 
ROE S Aiea i a ag 136,105 150,940 639,537 95 94 
Biel. inte SAREE pete ease 125,806 147,604 613,978 97 94 
ng ENE RS Be IER BAS Tes a carpe 138,724 141,959 607,537 93 94 
PUN Se lo css arid os at 179,056 144,422 635,727 94 94 
| BR CRESS ISERSE Pe NP ey 145,936 143,883 636,176 92 94 
2 MR Sees 138,712 158,871 610,555 98 94 
ae SRST aa ae 147,768 156,041 601,880 98 95 
SEE ERA eae 186,666 158,534 628,495 98 95 
|. o> BORA ae ged 144,921 150,435 620,728 95 95 
NN UU alec irin cs es gg ch cdc os ga 140,287 157,370 602,062 97 95 
ge, Sts RRP en epernaramereatet eA 138,501 155,105 582,090 96 95 
PS SRE TRIS cede Seana 170,421 152,461 599,322 93 95 
GE | SER cana eine tee 144,384 157,794 584,083 96 95 
» ie, Ae SNE A ER 147,689 154,137 577,721 95 95 
ee ii et Pe ay 130,510 156,338 549,830 96 95 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 
reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 
ments of unfilled orders, 


23rd Anniversary 


Coincident with their 23rd an- 
niversary of indoor trading, mem- 
bers and employees of the New 
York Curb Exchange celebrated 
this milestone in the history of the 
nation’s second largest securities 
exchange by sponsoring a 100% 
| participation war bond rally with 
a total subscription in excess of 
$1,600,000. 

The rally began at one minute 
after three o’clock, when Fred C. 
Moffatt, President, announced the 
amount subscribed. He stressed 
the theme that “war bond pur- 
chases should not be prompted or 
_inspired by theatricals but rather 
by the stark reports from fighting 
fronts.” He then introduced Cap- 
tain Tim Healey, Australian In- 
telligence Officer, flying ace in 
World War I, lecturer and author 
of the recently published “More 
Lives Than One,” who spoke 
briefly on the dire need of more 
purchases of war bonds. William 
R. White, Director of the Banking 
& Investment Division of the War 
Finance Committee, spoke of the 
qualifications which are peculiar 
to brokers and others in Wall 
Street and which are so well- 
suited to the effort of selling war 
bonds. Frederick V. Gehle, Exec- 
utive Manager of the War Finance 
Committee, announced that while 
the half-way mark had been 
reached on time in this drive, 
folks should not delay their pur- 
'chases but should buy their bonds 
‘now. Two war heroes, Sgt. 
Anthony Shannon and Private 
Maurice Mitchell, told briefly of 
their battle experiences. 


Richard W. Hill To 
Retire From ABA 


Richard W. Hill, Secretary of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, will retire on August 31 after 
28 vears of service with the Asso- 
ciation, it was announced in New 
York on July 2 by A. L. M. Wig- 
gins, President of the ABA. In 
addition to being Secretary of the 
Association, Mr. Hill is registrar 
of the Graduate School of Bank- 
ing which the ABA conducts at 
Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. For many years he 
was also an officer of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, ‘educa- 
tional section of the ABA. Mr. 
Hill is a native New Yorker and 
a product of the city’s schools. 
After completing the work of the 
New York Preparatory School he 
attended New York University 
Law School and was admitted to 
the bar in 1902. He practiced law 
for ten years. He was Secretary 
of the Borough of the Bronx from 
1914 to 1916, in which year he 
joined the American Institute of 
Banking as assistant educational 
director. He was made National 
Secretary of the Institute in 1919 
and continued in that capacity 
until 1938. 

In 1923 he was appointed Sec- 
retary of the Public Education 
Commission of the American 
Bankers Association, which post 
he held until 1938. When the 
Graduate School of Banking, 
school of graduate study for bank 
officers, was organized in 1935, he 
was named registrar. Mr. Hill be- 
came Secretary of the ABA on 
Nov. 1, 1937. A year ago Rutgers 
University conferred an honorary 
degree of Master of Arts on Mr. 
Hill in recognition of his services 
to education, and last week (June 








ing announced an achievement 
award in his honor to be given 
each year to the oldest man grad- 
uating as an encouragement to 
bank officers to continue their 
4 education through courses offered 
‘by the Graduate School. 





+ 


30) the Graduate School of Bank-* 
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tems About Banks, Trust Companies 


(Continued from page 101) 


The Public National Bank and 
Trust Co. of New York reported 
as of June 30, 1944, total depos- 
its of $358,937,591 and total assets 
of $383,866,956, compared, respec- 
tively, with $339,687,845 and 
$363 ,329,469 on Mar. 31. Cash on 
hand and due from banks amount- 
ed to $69,939,163, against $68,- 
681,264; holdings of United States 
Government securities to $208,- 
057,120, against $193,481,819, and 
loans and discounts to $93,696,074, 
against $88,465,039. Capital and 
surplus were unchanged at $7,- 
000,000 and $9,000,000, respec- 
tively, but undivided profits were 
$3,881,305 after allowing for $150,- 
000 dividend payable July 1, 
against $3,572,738 at the end of 
December. 





The directors of the Clinton 
Trust Company of New York have 
called a special meeting of stock- 
holders for July 18 to act upon 
a proposal to increase the capital 
stock from $600,000 to $700,000, 
through the issuance of 2,000 
shares, par value $50, which will 
be offered for subscription by 
stockholders. The most — recent 
published report of the bank, as 
at the close of business March 31, 
1944, indicated the book value of 
12,000 shares of $50 par stock then 
outstanding to be $90.90 per share. 
Commenting on the proposal in 
a letter to stockholders today, Lee 
S. Buckingham, President, pointed 
out that “the growth of the bank 
makes it advisable and necessary 
to increase the capital stock.” The 
plan, according to Mr. Bucking- 
ham, provides that each stock- 
holder of record at the close of 
business July 18 shall have the 
right, at any time up to the close 
of business on August 10, to sub- 
scribe at par for any number of 
mew shares up to one-sixth of his 
present holdings. Fractional share 
certificates will not be issued, and 
any stockholder entitled to a frac- 
tional share may subscribe for a 
whole one. Mr. Buckingham ex- 
plained that, under the plan, the 
additional shares would be under- 
written by the officers and direc- 
tors of the bank, who will take up 
any shares not subscribed for by 
stockholders. The underwriters 
would also supply any stock nec- 
essary to provide the full shares 
for subscription by those stock- 
holders who are entitled to only 
fractional certificates but who de- 
sire full shares. Stockholders of 
record as of July 6 are entitled to 
vote upon the proposal. 





The statement of condition of 
the Grace National Bank of New 
York as of June 30, 1944, shows 
deposits of $70,082,422, as com- 
pared with $68,741,266 on March 
31, 1944, and $64,208,157 a year 
ago. Surplus and undivided prof- 
its amounted to $3,166,388, as 
compared with $2,847,043 on Mar. 
31, 1944, and $2,586,142 a year ago. 
Cash in vault and with banks 
totaled $16,049,264 as compared 
with $15,058,928 on March 31, 
1944 and $15,380,621 a year ago. 
U. S. Government securities were 
$37,747,590 as compared with $37,- 
317,504 on March 31, 1944, and 
$34,090,913 a year ago. Loans and 
discounts were $16,981,036 as 
compared with $17,952,765 on 
March 31, 1944, and $13,635,491 a 
year ago. 





Colonial Trust Company of New 
York reported as of Jine 30, total 
* deposits of $35,825,761 and total 
assets of $37,527,939, compared, 
respectively, with $31,890,752 and 
$33,553,630 on December 31, 1943. 


... Cash on hand and due from banks 


amounted to $9,840,385 against $9,- 
031,828; holdings of United States 


Government securities to $17,- 
252,053 against $14,655,000, and 


loans and bills purchased to 
$9,395,208 against $9,191,056. Cap- 
ital is unchanged at $1,000,000 and 
surplus and undivided profits are 
$555,527 against $508,602 at the 
end of December. 

Arthur S. Kleeman, President of 
the Colonial Trust Company, an- 


nounced following the June 28 | 


meeting that the Board of Direc- 
tors voted to transfer $50,000 from 
undivided profits to surplus ac- 
count, effective June 30. This will 
increase surplus to $500,000, giv- 
ing the bank total capital and 
surplus of $1,500,000. 





Fulton Trust Company of New 
York reports total deposits of $36,- 
026,711 and total assets of $41,381,- 
277 in its statement of June 30, 
1944, as compared with deposits 
of $31,380,714 and total assets of 
$36,696,384 on March 31, 1944. As 
of June 30, 1943 total deposits 
were $29,295,863 and total assets 
$34,501,175. Cash, U. S. Govern- 
ment securities and demand loans 
secured by collateral amounted to 
$37,596,827, as compared with 
$32,604,634 on March 31 last and 
$30,426,107 a year ago. Capital 
and surplus showed no change in 
total at $4,000,000 but undivided 
profits increased to $1,074,703, 
after dividend payable July 1, 
1944, as against $1,061,578 shown 
on March 31, 1944, and $968,662 
on June 30, 1943. 





Combined net current operating 
earnings of The National City 
Bank of New York and of the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Com- 
pany for the first six months of 
the year, after provision for taxes 
and depreciation, were $7,880,609 
compared with $6,727,965 for the 
same period in 1943. This repre- 
sents $1.27 per share for 1944 and 
$1.09 per share for 1943 on the 6,- 
200,000 shares outstanding. In ad- 
dition, combined net profits from 
sales of securities amounted to 
$5,762,846 for the first six months 
of 1944 and $1,289,898 for the first 
six months of 1943, or a total, 
when added to net current oper- 
ating earnings, of $13,643,455 for 
the first six months of 1944 and 
$8,017,863 for the corresponding 
period in 1943. This represents a 
half-year total of $2.20 per share 
for 1944 and $1.29 for 1943. 


The bank’s surplus account was 
increased $7,500,000 by adding the 
bank’s net profits from sales of 
securities, which were $5,594,346, 
together with $1,905,654 of recov- 
eries for the period. All other re- 
coveries of the bank, as well as all 
profits and recoveries of the trust 
company, were transferred direct- 
ly to reserves. Undivided profits 
of the bank were increased by $3,- 
902,864 from net current operat- 
ing earnings. At the end of the 
half-year, after these additions to 
surplus and undivided profits 
totalling $11,402,864, the total 
capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of the bank amounted to 
$222 956,460. 

The Trust Company which is 
owned beneficially by the share- 
holders of the bank showed cap- 
ital, surplus and undivided profits 
unchanged at $25,830,103 which is 
in addition to the capital funds of 
the bank. F 





J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., New 
York City, reported as of June 30, 
1944, total deposits of $799,042,132 
and total assets of $854,733,998, 
compared, respectively, with 
$760,665,053 and $809,151,231 on 
Mar. 31, 1944. Cash on hand and 
due from banks are now $129,- 
432,770, against $148,129,047; hold- 
ings of United States Government 
securities $569,409,517, against 


$524,.831,104, and loans and bills: 


purchased are now shown as 
$117,377,890, against $94,937,809. 
Capital and surplus were un- 
changed at $20,000,000 each, and 
undivided profits June 30 are 





( $3,782,307 against $2,101,624 on 


Mar. 31. 


The June 30 statement of con- 
dition of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York shows total re- 
sources of $3,601,236,269, deposits 
of $3,190,800,362, and U. S. Gov- 
ernment obligations of $2,178,737,- 
312, 

| nderheest points in the Company’s 
history. Previous high marks for 


deposits were $2,999,738,529. Pre- 
vious high point reached in hold- 
ings of U. S. Government obliga- 
tions was Mar. 31, 1944, when the 
figure was $1,965,799,932. 


Capital and surplus remain un- 
changed at $90,000,000 and $170,- 
000,000, respectively, and undi- 
vided profits of $36,054,428 com- 
pared with $34,264,977 at the time 
of the last published statement, 
Mar. 31, 1944, and with $25,453,- 
136 on June 30, 1943. 





Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany of New York reported as of 
June 30, 1944 total deposits of 
$1,097,782,241 and total assets of 
$1,158,292.426 compared respec- 
tively with $949,585,763 and $1,- 
009,376,653 as of Mar. 31, 1944. 
Cash on hand and due from banks 
amounted to $290,356,684 against 
$226,338,599; holdings of United 
States Government obligations 
$545,582,294 against $457,026,593. 
Loans and discounts increased to 
$276,152,099 from $276,014,508. 
Capital and surplus remained at 
$20,000,000 respectively. Undi- 
divided profits after reserve of 
$400,000 for quarterly dividend 
increased to $11,057,806 from $10,- 
524,519 at the end of March, 1944. 





Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co. of 
New York as of the close of busi- 
ness June 30, 1944, shows total 
assets of $659,896,456 as compared 
with $642,414.886, on Mar. 31, 
1944. The bank reports deposit 
and other liabilities of $622,347,105 
and capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of $37,549,351, compared 
with deposit and other liabilities 
of $605,149,025, and capital sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $37,- 
265,860 on June 30, 1944. Cash 
in vaults and due from banks 
amounted to $155,288,634 on June 
30, 1944, as compared with $152,- 
976,326 on March 31, 1944. Hold- 
ings of U. S. Government securi- 
ties increased to $434,184,224 com- 
pared with $420,018,791; holdings 
of other securities are reported as 
$13,438,613 as against $16,751,937, 
while loans and discounts total 
$35,878,536 as compared with $30,- 
862,851 for Mar. 31, 1944. 





Charles L. Bernheimer, Trustee 
of the East River Savings Bank of 
New York since 1922, died on July 1, 
1944 at Mt. Sinai Hospital after a 
short illness. Mr. Bernheimer was 
President of the Bear Mill Manu- 
facturing Co., and as a result of 
his early work in arbitration be- 
came known as “the father of 
business arbitration.” He was 
chairman of the Committee of 
Commercial Arbitration of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York. He was in- 
terested in archaeology and an- 
thropology and it is stated dis- 
covered previously unknown nat- 
ural bridges and relics of interest 
in both Arizona and Southern 
Utah. Mr. Bernheimer was Chair- 
man of the Sub-Committee on 
Private Banks of the Van Tuyl 
Commission for the revision of 
vey York State banking laws in 
1914. 





The Commercial National Bank 
and Trust Company of New York 
reported as of June 30, 1944 total 
deposits of $267,411,618 and total 
assets of $290,490,883, compared 
respectively with $207,981,165 and 
$230,920,074 on Mar. 31, 1944. The 
bank at the latest date held cash 
on hand and due from banks of 
$50,440,608 compared with $45,- 
576,492 on Mar. 31, 1944; invest- 
ments in United States Govern- 
}ment securities of $184,336,534 
compared with $137,661,454 on 





all of which are at their) 


The statement of condition of! 





} 


total resources and deposits were! Net earnings per share for the 
reported Sept. 30, 1943, when re-, quarter were $1.04 and for the six 
sources totaled $3,325,058,938 and| months of this year $2.07. 











national | 


Mar, 31, 1944; loans and discounts | 
of $51,724,201 compared with $43,- 
054,337 on Mar. 31, 1944. 

Capital and surplus are un- 
changed at $7,000,000 and $9,000,- 
000 respectively and undivided 
profits are now $1,628,392 against 
$1,404,735 on Mar. 31, 1944, after 
payment of the regular dividend. 





The statement of the Philadel- 
phia National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for the quarter ended 
June 30, 1944, shows deposits on 
that date of $735,905,519, which 
compares with $682,002,755 on 
March 31, 1944. Total resources 
amounted to $794,030,392, com- 
pared with $741,331,632 at the end 
of March; cash and due from| 
banks aggregated $174,323,874,| 
contrasted with $171,887,883; U. S. 
Government securities, $478,944,- 
728, compared with $422,360,167; 
state, county and municipal se- 
curities were $15,144,656, against 
$14,448,981; other securities, $33,- 
780,083, compare with $31,148,- 
546; loans and discounts $86,758,- 
159, compare with $94,882,036. 

The capital of the bank on June 
30, 1944, was unchanged at $14,- 
000,000, but the surplus on that 
date was $28,000,000, compared 
with $21,000,000 on March 31, re- 
flecting the increase authorized by 
the board of directors on June 19. 
The undivided profits account, 
after being debited with the 
transfer to surplus, amounted on 
June 30 to $8,893,002, compared 


down the value of buildings from 
$2,200,000 to $1. 





President A. P. Imahorn of the 
Hibernia National Bank in New 
Orleans announces the election of 
Joseph M. Marrone as an Assistant 
Vice-President of the bank in 
charge of its inter-American re- 
lationships with Mexico, and Cen- 
tral and South America. Mr. Ima- 
horn in his announcement says: 


“Mr. Marrone comes to us with 
a broad international experience, 
He has been employed in various 
capacities: manager of the for- 
eign department of the Peoples 
Bank of Utica, N. Y., Assistant 
Commercial Attache-at-Large for 
the United States. Department of 
Commerce in Europe, North Afri- 
ca, and the Near East, Consultant 
of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce at New York City, Sec- 
retary of the Business Relations 
Committee of the Inter-American 
Commercial Arbitration Commis- 
sion, later Executive Secretary of 
that commission, in which capac- 
ity he traveled extensively in 
Central and South America. Mr. 
Marrone comes to us direct from 
his present position as Executive 
Director of the _ International 
Trade Section of the New York 
Board of Trade.” He regards the 
bank as “‘being particularly fortu- 
nate in securing an executive of 
his exerience, especially at this 
time when New Orleans, more 
than ever, is conscious of its posi- 
tion as an outstanding world port 
with the unlimited possibilities 





with $15,113,755 on March 31. The 
directors also approved writing 


that await our foreign trade activ- 
ities in the post-war era.” 





U. S$. Chamber Finds Growing Sentiment For 
Reliance On Gold For Monetary Management 


According to the United States 


Chamber of Commerce, increasing 


sentiment has developed in the United States for reliance’upon gold 


to a degree consistent with modern monetary management. 


In mak- 


ing this assertion the organization quotes from studies prepared by 


Dr. Arthur W. Crawford of the Chamber’s research staff. 


ports, said the Associated Press 


The re- 
on June 24, were issued on the 





forthcoming international mone-® 


stary conference which begins 
July 1 at Bretton Woods, N. H. 
The Chamber contends that fears 
expressed in some quarters in the 
past that the huge stock of gold. 
held by the United States would 
be worthless appear to have had 
no basis. 

“The plan for an international 
monetary fund does not go far 
toward the restoration of the old 
gold standard,” the Chamber said, 
adding: “‘Nevertheless, gold forms 
the foundation of the proposed 
exchange mechanism, and _ its 
value as the principal monetary 
metal seems assured.” We quote 
from the Associated Press Wash- 


Continuing, the “Times” advices 
also said: , 

“It is set forth that a review of 
the Twenties serves to bring out 
the economic interdependence of 
the nations, the vital role of 
monetary actions and mechanisms 
in the maintenance of an equi- 
librium in the balance of pay- 
iments, ‘and the necessity for 
sounc domestic policies fiscal, 
economic and political, as a foun- 
dation for any lasting program 
affecting currencies and credit.’ 

“‘While the desirability of 
stable currencies and adequate 
facilities for international credit 
is obvious from a study of the 





ington advices, which also noted: 

“Gold no longer circulates in 
the United States, but the Federal 
Treasury values its gold assets at 
more than $21,200,000,000. Thirty 
financial experts of various coun- 
tries have agreed in principle 
upon a stabilization fund to which 
the United States would con- 
tribute $2,500,000,000; Britain, $1,- 
250,000,000, and Russia, $1,000,- 
000,000. The rest to make a total 
of $8,000,000,000 would be pro- 
vided by other of the United 
Nations. A $10,000,000,000 world 
bank for reconstruction and de- 
velopment also has been proposed. 

“International cooperation is 
shown to be needed, but on a 
basis which will minimize the 
dangers to the United States from 
the weaknesses of other coun- 
tries,” said the Chamber in the 
first of three pamnhlets present- 
ing studies of “International Fi- 
nancial Problems.” According te 
the New York “Times” Washing- 
ton advices, June 24, the three 
pamphlets were prepared by Dr. 
Arthur W. Crawford, an economic 
adviser of the Chamber, who at- 
tended the 1933 monetary confer- 
ence at London as an observer. 
They stress the need for sound 
domestic economic policies as the 
best guarantee of stable inter- 
monetary conditions. 


economic trends of the inter-war 
| years, the futility of reliance upon 
| monetary policy and _. liberal 
' credit, without correction of un- 
| derlying maladjustments, is 
equally apparent,’ the study con- 
tinued. 

“There is yeneral recognition 
of the vrospective need for large 
amounts of capital for recon- 
struction and develonment in 
war-stricken areas and for fi- 
nancing trade and industrializa- 
tion in other parts of the world. 

““The Treasury’s tentative pro- 
posal for a United Nations Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment raises important questions: 

“Is American participation im 
a world bank advisable as against 
independent loans by the United 
States Government and its na- 
tionals? 

“*To what extent may the pro- 
posed Government action affect 
private lending? 

“Is it possible that, given the 
conditions under which such @ 
bank might operate successfully, 


it as against private and more 





major problems of the period of 
transition from war to peace,’ ” 


limited Government undertak- | 


there would be no clear need for — 


§ 


ings? ; 
“*These issues, with various 
ramifications, form one of the 














